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"For  one,  I  grow  exceedingly  weary  of  hearing  how  the 
capitalistic  system  is  on  trial.  On  trial  for  what? 

"Has  any  other  system  accomplished  as  much  or  pro¬ 
vided  better  standards  of  living? 

"Why  isn't  Socialism  on  trial  in  England  or  Communism 
in  Russia  and  her  satellite  states? 

"If  Capitalism  is  through,  why  are  we  asked  to  provide 
the  food,  the  money,  and  the  tools  to  rebuild  Europe?’’ 
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''Thoughtful  Americans  should  be  on  guard  against  the  insidious 
efforts  being  made  to  discredit  a  system  that  has  been  responsible  for  this 
nation’s  continued  growth  and  progress;  the  system  that  provides  your 
opportunities  and  mine.” 


REPRINTED  FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  NOTEBOOK  BY  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT...  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  OF  THE 
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,The  Printing  Crafts  Building  is 
representative  of  the  unmatched 
graphic  arts  facilities  and  serv¬ 
ices  that  make  New  York  the 
world's  printing  and  publishing 
center.  Exclusive  of  newspapers, 
over  3075  printing  establish¬ 
ments,  most  of  them  concen¬ 
trated  in  large,  modern  buildings 
like  this,  employ  over  60,000 
skilled  craftsmen  and  do  over 
$750,000,000  business  yearly. 
22%  of  all  U.  S.  printing  is 
turned  out  in  New  York,  account¬ 
ing  for  15%  of  the  city's  un¬ 
equalled  manufacturing  output. 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together! 


_  Hvery  occasion  {or  family  celeLration  is  an  occasion  for  < 

K  %  ft  sales.  Every  KoliJay  starts  a  buying  spree— suitable  new  clol 

K  %  ■  for  mother,  JaJ  and  the  children — soaps  and  cleaners  to  m< 

K  the  house  spick  and  span,  special  preparations  in  the  kitchi 

(or  Quests  invited  to  join  the  festivities,  and  of  course,  iJifi 
for  all! 

No  wonder  the  Family  is  "America'^  most  important 
buying  institution"! 

Families  are  always  buying.  They  are  a  constant  market 
(or  all  ^oods  and  youn^  families  in  the  process  of  accumula¬ 
tion  buy  more  of  everything. 

In  Chicago,  the  Herald-American  is  the  preferred  news¬ 
paper  of  younjj,  active,  on-the-way-up  families.  It  is  their  kind 
of  a  newspaper.  It  publishes  more  of  their  favorite  features, 

^ives  them  (i^reater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

In  Chicago,  you  sell  more  by  advertising  in  the 
Herald-American  because  it  ^oes  into  the  home,  reaches  and 
sells  the  whole  family. 


lou  can  protitably  intluence 
500,000  families  each  evening  and 
Sunday  by  placing  your  advertising  in 
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These  papers  get  twice  the  care  •••BY AIR! 
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^  Mr.  Beech » 

««>  V  ap.n,nc. 

On  Mcnr  1?  loi  7  — 

BO^  throu^h’souJSra'Si^  B«chcr.ft 

-^pSot-LT-- 

Sri*' -- - -“WA*  -- 

•pproxleateljr  29,oo?^',f  traveled 

^  the  t«  several  town* 

J-it.  .or  eori 


•  General  Newspapers  Iiie.  op¬ 
erates  newspapers  strini^  all  the 
wa\  from  (>a(ls(len.  Alahama.  to 
Middletown.  New  ^ork.  Iliese  pa¬ 
pers  take  looking  after,  and  that's 
just  w hat  (iarinajje  Walls,  president, 
jiives  them— in  a  Beecherafl  l-plaee 
I’Hinan/a. 

rsin<r  this  huilt-for-hnsiness 
|)lane.  Mr.  Walls  e\aetl\  donhles  his 
eoeitaets  with  the  various  |)apers— 
aiul  at  a  transportation  cost  that  is 
surprisin';!)  low.  For  edit<uial  as 
well  as  hiisiness  office  use.  the 
l!onan/a  is  making  econonu  and 
edieienc)  records  in  the  pnhlishin^ 
hiisiness. 

•  A  note  on  your  letterliead  hrin<is  an 
inftirniative  brocluire  on  "The  Vir 
Fleet  of  American  Ftnsiness.”  Address 
Beecli  Aircraft  Gorporatioii.  W  ichita, 
kan>as.  U.  S.  A. 


^ccrcOor  youra. 


^iJc££r 

-arMje  WallB  \ 


Top  tp»«d,  1S4  mph 
Cntiting  ipood,  1/2  mph 
tango,  750  mih$ 


BEECHCRAFT 


BEECHCRAFTS  ARE  THE  AIR  FLEET  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
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How  is  a  poor  girl 
going  to  eat?"" 

. . .  asked  the  S10.95  dress  advertisement .  .  .  of  one  ot  tlie 
three  San  Franeisco  stores  which  won  four  of  the  eight 
Merit  Awards  for  1947  retail  advertising  ...  in  the  Annual 
Review  of  the  Retail  Reporting  Bureau!  F'i^.  Joseph  Magnin, 
Ransohoffs — and  TWO  to  Roos  Brothers!  ...  To  say 
nothing  of  mentions  to  H.  Liebes,  I.  Magnin,  Joseph  Magnin, 
The  White  House,  and  Roos  Brothers! 

We’ve  bragged  for  years  that  San  Francisco  retail  copy 
was  the  smartest,  cleverest,  and  most  effective  retail  in  the 
whole  country.  Outsiders  smiled  cynically,  and  said  “Well; 
you  know  .  .  .  California!”  So  we  welcome  confirmation 
from  equally  cynical,  more  sophisticated  New  York  judges. 

Since  smart  advertising  is  an  index  of  smart  merchants  . . . 
it  may  be  more  than  mere  coincidence  that  these  six 
Award  winning  stores  in  1947  together  put  more  confidence 
— and  linage! — in  The  Chronicle  than  in  any  other  SF  paper! 
. . .  W’hich  may  also  be  an  index  for  smart  national  advertisers, 
who  will  promptly  ask  the  SFW  man  to  tell  them  more! 


San  Francisco  vhrOllicle^ 

Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives^ 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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makes  the  Dispatch  a  Great  Newspaper! 


NiW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  lOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 


—  what  better  proof  than  these 
faces?  —  and  thousands  more  like  them!  But, 
if  you  want  facts  — 

At  Christmas,  in  1925,  The  Dispatch 
welcomed  Santa  Claus,  two  Eskimos  and  six 
reindeer  to  Columbus.  The  reindeer  stayed. 
With  a  few  monkeys,  they  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  Columbus  Zoo.  Then,  to  spark  its  growth. 
The  Dispatch  sponsored  The  Columbus  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Society.  The  spark  glowed  —  was  fanned  by 


individuals  and  groups.  Today,  it  blazes.  Attend¬ 
ance  is  pushing  the  half  million  mark ! 

Columbus  Zoo  is  another  of  those 
Big  Things,  Dune  Right,  for  which  central 
Ohioans  consider  The  Dispatch  a  great  news¬ 
paper.  In  Greater  Columbus,  alone,  99,251 
of  its  99,867  families  read  The  Dispatch! 
What  better  inediuin  for  reaching  the  rich.  12- 
county,  central  Ohio  market  with  your  sales 
and  advertising  message? 


THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  Ohio's  Greatest  Home  Daily! 


National  Representatives:  O'MAR  A  A  ORMSBEE,  INC. 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Navy  Said,  "More!”  A  recent  order 
for  12  more  Martin  Mariner  PBM- 
5A’s  makes  a  total  of  36  of  these  33- 
ton  huskies  now  scheduled  for  pro¬ 
duction.  World’s  largest  amphibians, 
they  arc  equally  at  home  on  land, 
sea  or  air  .  .  .  can  be  used  as  bombers, 
patrol  planes,  transports  or  in  air-sea 
rescue  work  .  .  .  may  be  used  in 
either  tropical  or  arctic  operations. 
They’re  the  work  horses  of  the  Navy! 


Proof  of  the  Puddingl  Confirmation  of  the  outstanding  performance  and 
efficiency  of  the  new  Martin  2-0-2  airliner  is  Northwest  Airline’s  additional 
order  for  15  more  2-0-2’s.  NWA,  first  to  put  the  high-speed  airliners  into 
service,  will  replace  its  entire  DC-3  fleet  with  a  total  of  25  Martin  2-0-2’s, 
serving  all  of  its  domestic  routes  from  New  York  toScattlc  and  Winnipeg,  includ¬ 
ing  the  recently  added  stops  at  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


WIN  YOUR  WINGS 
with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 


Successful  Speed-up  ...  After  its 
first  few  weeks  of  operation,  the  new 
air  traffic  pattern  for  New  York  has 
been  proved  ' 


The  Sky’s  No  Limit  for  aviation 
careers  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  Navigation,  radio,  electron¬ 
ics,  engineering,  aero-dynamics,  me¬ 
teorology,  rocketry,  jet  propulsion 
.  .  .  these  arc  just  a  few  of  the 
fields  which  can  be  studied  by  Air 
Force  men.  There’s  exciting  work  to 
be  done  in  breaking  through  the 
sonic  barrier  ...  in  probing  the 
frontiers  of  outer  space  .  .  .  and  Air 
Force  men  will  lead  the  way.  USAF 
spells  “opportunity”  for  men  who 
look  to  the  future! 


I  a  success.  Ihis  plan, 
which  calls  for  LaGuardia  Field  to 
handle  most  of  the  North-South 
traffic  and  Newark  Airport  to  handle 
the  majority  of  the  East-West  traffic, 
has  eliminated  nearly  all  cross-traffic 
on  New  York  airways,  has  increased 
safety  and  speeded  operations.  Other 
cities  plan  similar  systems. 


Fleas  Flyl  A  leading  airline  recently 
shipped  “one  carton  of  parasites” 
from  Macon  to  Chicago.  The  para¬ 
sites  were  fleas,  needed  for  labora¬ 
tory  work.  Needless  to  say,  the  air¬ 
line  made  sure  that  the  carton  was 
well  wrapped  and  sealed! 


Best  of  Both!  Jet  engine  boosters 
point  to  the  high  spcea  these  power 
plants  give.  Reciprocating  engine 
enthusiasts  boast  or  longer  range.  In 
the  Navy’s  new  P4M  Mercator  patrol 
bomber,  Martin  combines  both  fea¬ 
tures.  Each  of  the  Mercator’s  two 
nacelles  contains  both  a  jet  and  re¬ 
ciprocating  engine  .  .  .  the  latter  for 
long  range  patrolling,  the  former  for 
bursts  of  high  speed. 


BmiUlen  ^  (Uj^M  Ahtr^t  Sm€0  1909 


GET  THIS  fRBE  BOOK 


Performance,  Plus  I  Even  higher 
performance  for  the  Martin  2-0-2  has 
been  okayed  by  the  CAA.  With  full 
weight  of  39,9<X)lbs.,  2-0-2  may  now 
take  off  from  runways  as  short  as 
3510  ft.  Thus,  cities  with  smaller 
airports  can  receive  high-speed  ex¬ 
press  2-0-2  service  .  .  .  and  airlines 
need  not  sacrifice  payload  to  serve 
these  cities.  No  other  modern  airliner 
can  equal  the  2-0-2’s  short  take-off. 
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Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  for  your  copy 
of  the  colorful  new  Martin  Booklet, 
"HOW  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AIR." 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  / 
Dept.  180,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland  A 


Name. 


Now... The  New  York  Times  Index  is 
published  twice  each  month 


. . .  20,000  news  facts 

. . .  in  each  compact  issue 

. . .  summarized  and  indexed 

. . .  at  your  fingertips 

whenever  you  need  them 

. . .  an  accumulative  reference 
guide  to  any  newspaper 
you  have  on  file. 


ehc  tjork  (Limcd 


JANUARY  1-15.  1918 

Thfmrn/* 


24  Semi-monthly  Issues  $35.00 

Annual  Volume  .  $35.00 

Semi-monthly  &  Annual  $50.00 


The  New  York  Times  Index 

229  West  43  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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[ASS  THE  DESMOND  BILL! 


oiled  Newsmen  Plead 
'or  Coniidence  Law 


By  Douglas  V.  Clarke  and  Charles  L.  Leonard 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News  News  Editor  and  Reporter 
EWBURGH  courthouse  jail,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.— The 


)toson  subpoenaed  Clarke  to  appear  before  the  Grand  Jury  on 
eb.  25,  there  to  disclose  the  source  of  the  lottery  slips. 


sked  him  to  identify  the  source  of  the  ticket  he  received.  Leonard 
io  remained  silent. 

So  it  was  on  Feb.  27  that  we  were  haled  before  Justice  J.  Gordon 
lanoery  and  ultimately  cited. 

After  being  sentenced,  we  delineated  our  stand  for  the  benefit 
i  the  court,  in  these  words : 

The  code  of  ethics  of  the  newspaper  profession,  without  any 
mtorr  authority,  stipulates  without  compromise  that  violation 
i  I  confulence  is  the  gravest  ethical  omission  of  which  a  news- 
iperman  may  stand  accused. 

IT*  feel  that  we  are  bound  to  comply  with  this  principle  and  to 
uke  any  sacrifice  to  perpetuate  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  newspaper 
nfeuion. 

It  is  certainly  not  from  disrespect  for  constituted  authority  nor 


Leonard 


Clarke 


oria 


ELEVEN  states  now  recognize  that  new’spapermen  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  political  and  judicial  pressures  that  would  force 
them  to  divulge  their  confidential  sources  of  information.  So- 
called  “confidence  bills”  are  now  effective  in  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

For  two  years  a  similar  bill  has  been  placed  before  the  New 
York  State  legislature  by  Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond.  Events  in 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  reveal  the  crying  need  for  such  legislature. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  newspapers,  the  gambling  situation  in 
Newburgh  may  never  have  been  investigated.  Certainly,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  for  some  reason,  preferred  not  to  believe  the  news¬ 
papers  until  they  published  confirmation.  And.  whereas,  it  is  the 
duty  of  newspapers  to  report  such  events  in  the  public  interest, 
it  is  not  their  function  to  deliver  a  prepared  “case”  to  the  D.  A. 
This  particular  official  (and  others  have  done  likewise)  chose  to 
penalize  public  spirited  newspapermen,  their  newspaper,  and  in¬ 
formants  that  trusted  them  for  publicizing  information  which  the 
District  Attorney  should  have  discovered  for  himself. 

The  Desmond  Bill  before  the  New  York  State  legislature  should 
be  passed  immediately  to  prevent  a  re-occurrence  of  this  incident. 
Similar  measures  should  be  adopted  in  the  other  36  states. 

Clarke  and  Leonard  deserve  commendation  for  their  honesty, 
forthrightness  and  adherence  to  the  basic  principles  of  their  pro¬ 
fession. 


tr  tAe  leritten  laws  under  which  we  lire  as  citizens  that  we  hare 
Kthed  our  decision. 

It  was  and  is  on  the  ground  that  safeguard  of  confidence  is,  to 
isewipaperman,  above  all  else. 

Thi»  statement  either  declared  or  inferred  everything  we  wished 
itell  the  court  and  the  public. 


We  wanted  to  say  two  distinct  things,  the  first  of  which  was 
bt  we  respect  the  law. 

And  we  do.  As  newspapermen,  we  would  go  to  any  length  to 
^se  elements  which  are  harmful  to  the  welfare  of  our  com- 
bnity. 

But  we  also  desired  to  point  out  that  a  newspaper  and  its  em- 
byes  have  an  all-inclusive  respect  for  the  legendary  ethical  code 
bich  guides  newsmen  in  the  search  for  and  disclosure  of  truthful 


the  search  for  and  disclosure  of  truthful 

formation. 

I  We  wanted  to  assure  the  people  we  serve  that  newspapers  do 
respect  for  themselves,  and  thus  for  the  public  weal. 


ict  for  themselves,  and  thus  for  the  public  weal. 

Jy,  the  information  we  did  not  supply  for  the  Grand  Jury 
Jaid  have  led.  as  the  prosecutor  hinted  in  court,  to  the  “fountain- 
ad”  of  the  gambling. 


We  were  sheltering  no  member  of  the  gambling  fraternity.  Our 
ann,  we  shall  admit,  were  respectable  persons  within  our  com- 
Bdtj.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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Dewey  Hints  He  Might 
Sign  Immunity  Bill 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. — Although  two 

Sewburgh  News  staffers  have 
won  their  freedom  on  a  legal 
technicality,  their  imprison¬ 
ment  for  five  days  has  inspired 
a  special  interest  by  New 
York  s  lawmakers  in  a  “model 
bill”  to  protect  newspapermen 
who  refuse  to  divulge  sources 
of  information. 

Twice  defeated  in  legislative 
procedure  in  the  last  few  years. 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond’s 
proposal  to  extend  immunity  to 
newsmen  was  reintroduced  this 
week  by  special  authority  and 
was  placed  high  on  the  calen¬ 
dar  for  debate  before  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  adjourns — probably 
within  a  week. 

The  Desmond  Bill,  which  is 
co-sponsored  by  Assemblyman 
H.  C.  Mailler — ^both  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Orange  County,  in 
which  Newburgh  is  situated — is 
all-inclusive  in  its  protective 
scope.  Neither  a  court,  nor  a 
Grand  Jury;  neither  a  legisla¬ 
tive  committee,  nor  an  alder- 
manic  board;  neither  a  coroner, 
nor  any  petit  official,  could  com¬ 
pel  a  newspaperman  to  tell 
where  he  got  his  information. 

Senator  Desmond,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  legislators  in 
the  country,  drafted  a  bill  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  which  was  not 
so  broad,  but  he  revised  it  last 
year  and  it  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  An  Assembly  commit¬ 
tee  tabled  it,  however,  and  word 
was  passed  around  that  Gover¬ 
nor  Dewey  was  opposed  to  such 
legislation. 

Dewey  Is  Sympathetic 

Capitol  newsmen  this  week 
believed  the  Governor  had 
changed  his  attitude.  He  would 
not  comment  directly  on  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  but  his  press 
secretary,  James  C.  Hagerty, 
gave  out  an  “authorized”  state¬ 
ment  which  said: 

“The  Governor  has  had  10 
years’  experience  as  a  prosecu¬ 
tor  of  crime.  In  all  his  experi¬ 
ence  he  has  never  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  or  desirable  even  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  compel  any  newspa- 
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perman  to  reveal  the  source  of 
his  information. 

“He  has  a  deep  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  of  the  men 
of  the  press  and  the  need  to 
protect  their  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation.” 

Principal  objection  to  the 
Desmond  Bill  was  coming  from 
lawyers,  who  said  they  feared 
it  would  give  unwarranted  pro¬ 
tection  to  “scandal-sheet”  writ¬ 
ers. 

The  bill  in  its  present  form 
has  the  unqualified  backing  of 
the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Wallace  A.  Brennan  of 
Dunkirk,  president  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  said  the  editors  feel  “that 
the  law  should  give  news  writ¬ 
ers  the  same  protection  that  it 
gives  doctors,  lawyers  and  the 
clergy  in  respect  to  confidence 
of  their  clients.” 

In  a  special  bulletin,  one  of 
many  steps  taken  to  crystallize 
support  for  the  measure,  the 
NYSPA  reiterated  the  resolution 
adopted  last  September  endors¬ 
ing  the  editors’  proposal.  Scores 
of  messages  from  individual 
newspapermen  all  over  the 
country  have  piled  up  on  leg¬ 
islators’  desks  as  a  result  of  the 
nationwide  publicity  given  to 
the  incarceration  of  Douglas  V. 
Clarke,  33,  news  editor,  and 
Charles  L.  Leonard.  27,  reporter, 
of  the  Newburgh  News. 

Principle  Left  Undecided 

’The  pair  were  improperly 
jailed,  a  Supreme  Court  justice 
ruled  in  a  habeas  corpus  action, 
and  their  10-day  sentence  for 
contempt  was  voided  after  they 
had  spent  five  days  behind  bars. 
’The  court,  however,  did  not 
pass  upon  any  of  the  merits  of 
their  plea  that  they  acted  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  public  in  refusing  to 
tell  a  Grand  Jury  where  they 
had  obtained  lottery  tickets  in 
an  anti-gambling  crusade. 

Leonard  went  right  back  to 
work  on  his  courthouse  beat, 
while  Clarke  returned  to  the 
news  desk,  and  both  stood  a 
chance  of  being  haled  into  court 
again  if  they  continued  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  sources.  A  third  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  News’  staff  had  es¬ 
caped  a  punishment  similar  to 
theirs  when  he  merely  replied 
to  a  question  by  the  district  at¬ 
torney  that  he  had  “found”  some 
lottery  tickets. 

Edward  Ellis,  a  reporter  for 
the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
whose  story  describing  New¬ 
burgh  as  “the  Barbary  Coast  on 
the  Hudson”  touched  off  the  cru¬ 
sade,  was  questioned  for  nearly 
an  hour  by  the  jury  this  week. 
He  said  he  had  “respectfully  de¬ 
clined”  to  tell  where  he  got  any 
of  his  information,  but  District 
Attorney  Stanley  B.  Johnson 
thanked  him  for  his  coopera¬ 
tion. 

The  precedent  for  penalizing 
Clarke  and  Leonard  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  January,  1936,  when  it  ruled 
that  it  should  not  create  a  privi¬ 
lege  in  favor  of  an  additional 


'We  Did  It  for  a  Principle' 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


What  we  did  we  did  for  a  principle,  one  upon  which  the  nii-J 
paper  profession  has  been  operating  (and  being  jailed)  for 
turies.  ** 


s< 

S( 


In  not  violating  confidences  we  are  abiding  by  the  wighet 


the  people. 

If  a  citizen  provides  valid  information  to  a  newspaper,  and 
that  his  name  be  withheld,  honest  newspapers  go  to  eveiy  extruEi' 
to  obey  that  wish.  |VWi 

In  our  case,  we  have  done  just  that.  We  have  not  betrayed 
people.  But  we  have  parted  company  with  the  law  of  our 


(which  is  enacted  by  the  representatives  on  those  gam^ 

This  enigma  can  only  be  resolved  by  legislation.  We  knew  i 
long  before  we  were  cited  for  contempt 
Our  decision  was  dictated  by  an  earnest  attempt  to  confojrfj’ 
with  the  traditions  of  our  profession,  even  though  we  knew 
course  was  illegal.  ^ 

Neither  of  us  suspected  that  our  silence  in  a  Grand  Jury  root 
would  explode  spontaneously  in  the  streets  and  news  colunuu 
The  editorial  stands  taken  by  newspapers  in  the  state  have  t)M 
understandable,  in  the  case  for  the  press,  but  the  amazing  n 
action  took  place  outside  the  newspaper  game. 

Public  opinion  has  preponderantly  been  on  our  side,  and  dun  I 
fore  in  favor  of  general  legislation  in  behalf  of  press  immunity.  ( 

In  accepting  punishment  for  contempt,  we  were  protesting  th  ' 
lack  of  a  protective  statute  in  our  state.  !i 

At  this  minute,  we  are  serving  our  fifth  day  in  jail  in  continu 
tion  of  the  protest.  »■"*' 

And  we  are  solemnly  pledged  that  we  will  face  imprisonmen  * 
again  in  the  struggle  to  retain  our  ethical  principles  and  our  hid  ^ 
in  justice. 


class.  Rather,  the  court  held,  tn  Vof  Arrme 

this  was  a  matter  for  the  Legis- 

lature  to  decide.  ’The  decision  ■«:  « 

came  in  the  case  of  Martin  JJP,  Itof 

Mooney,  New  York  American  veterans  fill  out  their  Ohii 

reporter,  who  was  held  in  con-  « 

tempt  and  sentenced  to  30  days  i* 

m  i,ll,  plu,  ,  $250  ane,  Tho  « 

official  blanks  were  pas^  oul 


Newburgh  newsmen  were  jailed 
and  fined  $100  each. 

According  to  an  Associated 
Press  checkup,  11  states  now 
grant  immunity  to  newsmen, 
but  the  laws  all  vary  as  to  their 
scope.  Those  states  are  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mary¬ 
land,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Congressional  committees 
have  invariably  recognized  the 
unwritten  code  of  ethics  of  the 
newsman. 

California  passed  a  law  in 
1935  granting  newsmen  partial 
exemption.  It  forbids  the  Leg¬ 
islature  to  charge  newsmen  with 
contempt,  but  does  not  prevent 
their  criminal  prosecution  in 
courts  for  refusing  to  tell  the 
source  of  their  information. 

The  Arkansas  law  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  as  a  “matter  of  public  wel¬ 
fare”  to  encourage  “pitiless  pub¬ 
licity  against  wrongdoing.” 

Under  that  law  no  newspaper 
writer  can  be  forced  to  disclose 
the  source  of  published  informa¬ 
tion  unless  it  is  shown  the  story 
was  “written  and  published  in 
bad  faith,  with  malice,  and  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  public 
welfare.”  The  law  was  adopt¬ 
ed  overwhelmingly  at  the  1936 
general  election. 

Kentucky’s  statute  also  was 
adopted  in  1936.  Before  that 
time  there  were  several  cases 
in  which  newsmen  were  sent  to 
jail  rather  than  disclose  sources. 

Montana’s  1943  Reporters’ 
Confidence  Act  provides  that 
newspapers  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  representatives  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  disclose  source  of  any 
information. 


E.  &  P.  CALENDAR 


March  7-9 — New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  &• 
ecutives  Assn,  and  Advertb- 
ing  Managers  Bureau  Nnr 
York  State  Dailies  bienniil 
joint  meeting.  Hotel  KimbiH 
Springfield,  Mass. 

March  7-9— Central  State 
Circulation  Managers  Am, 
spring  meeting,  Stevens  Ho¬ 
tel.  Chicago. 

March  12-13  —  Nevada 
State  Press  Assn.,  ansoal 
convention.  University  ofNa- 
vada,  Reno. 

March  16 — Overseas  PiM 
Club  of  America,  dinixr, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  YcA 

March  18-19  —  American 
Management  Assn.,  maiW- 
ing  conference.  Hotel  Net 
Yorker,  New  York  City. 

March  21-23— Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers,  spriai 
convention,  Lawrence  Hotel 
Erie,  Penna. 

March  22  —  New  Jeney 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

March  23-26  — Kent  Slate 
University,  seventh  anaial 
photography  short  con* 
campus,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  25-26— Texas  N*w 
paper  Publishers  Assn..  » 
nual  meeting.  Rice  Hob 
Houston,  Texas. 

March  26-27  —  Circulate 
Managers’  Western  Co^ 
ence,  spring  meeting,  M* 
nomah  Hotel,  Portland,  OR 

March  29— National  Pte 
Club,  40th  birthday.  Foul* 
ers’  Day,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Seek  Plan  to  Guard 
Security  Information 


1  the  iiCTtn 

i)  for^ 

I  wiahei  I  PLENTY  -  TWO  representatives 
of  news  agencies,  magazines, 
r,  and  a>i  lyoadcasters  and  other  news  me- 
n  extTM  ia  who  met  in  Washington 
^  Wednesday  with  Secretary  of 
etraveH  ♦.  [)fen3e  James  Forrestal  to  dis- 
,  /TO  voluntary  methods  of  pro- 
ing  vital  military  informa- 
named  a  sub  committee  of 
tit  to  consider  the  problem 
make  recommendations  back 
,the  full  group. 

rhc  media  executives,  invited 
tthe  Pentagon  Building  by  Sec- 
itarv  Forrestal,  heard  him  out¬ 
lie  the  need  for  some  coopera- 
lin  from  the  press  and  other 
gncies  of  news  dissemination 
I  withhold  from  publication  in- 
rmation  which  affected  the  se- 
irity  of  the  United  States. 

"In  time  of  peace,  ‘secret’ 
iassifications  are  not  assigned  to 
jch  matters  as  troop  move- 
lents,  ship  sailings,  convoy 
jutes,  and  assignments  of  gen¬ 
ial  and  flag  officers.  At  the 
resent  time  we  are  mainly  con- 
jraed  with  the  security  of  tech- 
jcal  information,  facts  about 
«w  developments  and  weapons, 
iout  new  military  techniques, 
le  knowledge  of  which  would 
i(  of  value  to  hostile  or  possibly 


powers,  and  thus  detri- 
lental  to  the  future  security  of 
country,”  Secretary  Forres- 
1,  explained 
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He  told  the  group:  ‘‘I  need 
Dur  advice  and  help.” 

In  addition,  the  group  heard 
iiscussion  of  the  problem  from 
3en.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chief  of 
Staff.  Army:  Admiral  Louis  E. 
knfield.  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
ions:  General  Carl  Spaatz,  Chief 
rf  Staff,  Air  Force:  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Alfred  M.  Greunther,  Direc- 
nr  of  the  Joint  Staff:  and  Dr. 
fannevar  Bush,  chairman  of  the 
Jesearch  and  Development 
3oard. 

The  sub  committee  which  will 
itudy  the  matter  consists  of: 
3.  M.  McKelway.  Washington 
Star,  chairman:  Lyle  C.  Wilson, 
United  Press:  Reiman  Morin,  As- 
nciated  Press:  Justin  Miller,  Na- 
ional  Association  of  Broad- 
a^rs:  Perry  Githens,  Popular 
Wence  Monthly;  William  Chen- 
ny.  Collier’s;  Walton  C.  Ament, 
Namer  Pathe  News:  and  Gene 
lawson.  Indianapolis  News, 
president  of  the  Aviation  Writ- 
as  Association. 

Sec.  Forrestal,  in  opening  the 
neeting,  said: 

“In  the  two  years  following 
rJ  Day,  the  release  of  informa- 
jon  by  the  armed  services  on 
heir  activities,  including  re- 
narch  projects,  was  to  a  large 
sfent  uncorrelated,  sometimes 
twepetitive,  and  sometimes 
luestionable  in  regard  to  proper 
■curity  precautions.  In  addl- 
to  Information  released  be- 
of  different  policies  in  the 
’inous  departments  of  the 
•nnri  services,  there  were  un- 
jottorized  releases  of  informa- 
or  ‘leaks.’  Information  had 
jPpeared  in  the  press  and  simi- 
«  media  revealing  the  exls- 
wce,  and  in  some  cases  the  de- 
P*«  of  success  which  had  been 


attained,  in  many  of  our  secret 
technical  and  scientific  projects. 
Many  of  these  projects,  enor¬ 
mous  in  size,  in  addition  to  the 
military  personnel,  require  the 
employment  of  thousands  of 
civilians,  some  of  whom  quite 
understandably  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate  the  harm  of  security  viola¬ 
tions. 

“The  answer  to  this  serious 
problem  as  I  see  it  has  two 
major  aspects: 

“(1)  Remedial  action  within 
the  military  establishment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  prevention  of  ‘leaks,’ 
the  declassification  of  documents 
whose  security  no  longer  ob¬ 
tains.  and  the  establishment  of  a 
unified  policy  among  the  various 
armed  services  for  the  prompt 
release  of  technical  information 
which  does  not  endanger  Na¬ 
tional  Security. 

“(2)  An  assumption  by  the  in¬ 
formation  media  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility  in  voluntarily  refraiaing 
from  publishing  information  det¬ 
rimental  to  our  National  Se¬ 
curity. 

“Both  are  necessary,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  though  the  efforts  of 
the  military  may  be  most  sin¬ 
cere  and  painstaking,  ‘leaks’  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  occur 
in  this  vast  military  establish¬ 
ment  of  ours. 

“We  need  your  advice,,  assis¬ 
tance  and  guidance  of  what  is 
and  what  is  not  harmful  infor¬ 
mation.  We  believe  it  is  our 
duty  to  work  with  you  in  help¬ 
ing  to  determine  what  is  harm¬ 
ful  by  presenting  the  military 
point  of  view. 

“I  am  confident  that  the  aver¬ 
age  American  would  not  com¬ 
plain  at  being  denied  informa¬ 
tion  which  if  disclosed  to  him 
would  be  disclosed  at  the  same 
time  to  possible  enemies,  and  so 
endanger  his  safety.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  far  we  can  go  in 
keeping  the  American  public  un¬ 
informed  about  technical  prog¬ 
ress  in  order  to  safeguard  our 
real  ‘secrets’  is  a  difficult  one 
and  I  hope  you  can  help  me 
solve  it. 

“As  opportunity  has  presented 
itself  within  the  last  few  months, 
I  have  informally  discussed  with 
various  members  of  the  press 
and  other  media  the  feasibility 
of  obtaining  cooperation  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  In 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Moore  Rucker 

Rucker  Takes 
Moore's  Place 
In  Okla.  Group 

Oklahoma  City — Tom  Ruck¬ 
er,  sales  promotion  manager  of 
KMBC,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  named  secretary-manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  former  Oklahoma  news¬ 
paperman  will  succeed  Morris 
P.  Moore,  who  resigned  the  po¬ 
sition  to  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brownsville  (Tex.) 
Herald.  Rucker,  36,  will  as¬ 
sume  his  new  duties  sometime 
in  March. 

The  new  secretary-manager  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Alvin 
Rucker,  who  was  a  roving  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times  in  Oklahoma  City  for  a 
number  of  years.  Tom  served 
as  a  reporter  on  the  two  nevvs- 
papers  for  10  years  before  join¬ 
ing  the  staff  of  WKY  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  as  promotion  direc¬ 
tor.  He  accepted  the  Kansas 
City  position  in  April.  1947. 

Moore,  who  had  held  the  OPA 
position  since  Dec.  1,  1947.  is 
also  a  former  Oklahoma  City 
newspaperman.  A  native  of 
Tennessee,  he  was  an  employe 
of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
in  the  editorial  department  for 
20  years.  During  that  time,  he 
held  almost  every  position  in 
the  editorial  department  both 
on  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times. 

Moore  plans  to  assume  his 
new  duties  at  Brownsville  on  or 
before  April  1. 

■ 

Radio  Schedule  Back 

San  Francisco — A  weekly  ra¬ 
dio  schedule  is  now  being 
printed  on  Saturdays  in  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  Public 
response  to  restoration  of  this 
pre-war  Call-Bulletin  feature 
was  described  as  gratifying. 


News  Ink  Price  to  Be  Increased 


Geo.  H.  Morrill  Division  of  the 
Sun  Chemical  Corporation  has 
announced  a  one-half  cent-per- 
pound  advance  on  high-speed 
black  news  ink,  newspaper 
magazine  and  comic  black  ink, 
effective  May  1. 

The  reason  advanced  by  Ralph 
C.  Persons,  general  manager, 
for  adjusting  these  charges  is 
increased  cost.  The  specific  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  upward  adjustment 
picture,  according  to  this  exec¬ 
utive,  are  carbon  black,  ink  oils, 
resins,  railroad  freight  rates 
and  labor.  The  prices  of  all,  he 


said,  have  risen  since  Jan.  1, 
1947. 

It  was  also  explained  that  the 
present  cost  of  plant  mainte¬ 
nance  for  the  manufacture  of 
news  ink  is  about  250%  of  the 
prewar  cost. 

He  pointed  out  that  average 
news  ink  prices  rose  less  than 
15%  from  1939  through  1947, 
while  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  rose  approxi¬ 
mately  71%:  carbon  black  more 
than  doubled  in  cost,  and  rail¬ 
road  freight  about  55%  during 
this  same  period. 


Sevellon  Brown 
Made  Chairman 
Of  API  Board 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin, 
will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  in  the  academic 
year,  1948-49. 

Announcement  of  his  election 
to  succeed  Grove  Patterson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toledo  (O. )  Blade, 
was  made  this  week  by  Dean 
Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  Columbia’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
after  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
API  board. 

Patterson,  who  accepted  the 
post  last  year  on  a  temporary 
basis,  will  continue  on  the  board. 
Four  members  re-elected  are 
Mr.  Brown,  John  H.  Carter, 
Lancaster  f  Pa. )  Newspapers; 
A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Evening  News,  and 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Press. 

Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  board  for 
the  term  1947-1950,  succeeding 
E.  Z.  Dimitman,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Sun.  ’The  board  de¬ 
cided  that  membership  auto¬ 
matically  ceases  for  any  board 
member  when  he  is  no  longer 
associated  with  the  newspaper 
he  was  originally  elected  to  rep¬ 
resent.  However,  in  case  of  a 
change  of  newspaper  service, 
the  board  member  is  entitled  to 
be  reconsidered  and  re-elected. 

Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute,  was 
named  secretary  of  the  board. 

Four  newspapers  were  elect¬ 
ed  to  membership  in  the  group 
of  “Founders”  of  the  Institute. 
’Thev  are  the  Afro-American 
Newspapers.  Baltimore,  Md.; 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times;  the  Gannett 
Newspapers.  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor. 

Dr.  Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  act¬ 
ing  president  of  Columbia,  was 
elected  an  ex-officio  member  of 
the  board  for  the  current  aca¬ 
demic  year,  and  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  president-elect  of 
the  university,  was  named  an 
ex-officio  member  as  of  July  1, 
1948.  The  board  also  elected 
Dean  Ackerman  an  ex-oflficio 
member. 

In  another  action  the  advisory 
board  decided  to  create  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  three  of  them  representing 
newspapers  and  two  represent¬ 
ing  the  president  of  Columbia 
and  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

■ 

Big  Event  for  Women 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  first  South¬ 
eastern  Women’s  Exposition,  a 
five-day  event  designed  to  hon¬ 
or,  enlighten  and  entertain  the 
women  of  the  South,  will  be 
sponsored  here  April  28-May  2 
by  the  Women’s  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution.  Program  for  each  day 
will  be  filled  with  cooking 
schools,  fashion  revues,  lectures 
and  exhibits. 
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Radio  Editorial  Debate 
Heard  by  Commission 


By  James  L  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  With  every 

prospect  that  argument  will 
drag  on  for  many  months,  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  began  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  hotly  disputed  is¬ 
sue  whether  a  radio  station 
should  express  the  editorial 
views  of  its  owner. 

The  question  came  formally 
before  the  regulatory  body  as 
a_  result  of  the  ‘‘Mayflower  De¬ 
cision.”  in  which  it  was  decreed 
that  stations  must  remain  whol¬ 
ly  objective — ‘‘the  broadcaster 
cannot  be  an  advocate.”  Hear¬ 
ings  this  week  were  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  adjournment  for 
at  least  one  month  to  permit  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  to  prepare  its  presenta¬ 
tion.  All  shades  of  American 
thought  will  be  heard. 

Surprise  Switch 

Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
proved  to  be  a  surprise  witness 
when  he  admitted  his  testimony 
was  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
CBS  policy,  because  his  chain 
now  believes  ‘‘that  radio  broad¬ 
casting  should  be,  and  Is,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  freedom  of 
expression  as  is  exercised  by 
other  media  of  communication.” 

Secondly,  he  said,  expansion 
of  the  function  of  radio  broad¬ 
casting  to  include  editorial  ad¬ 
vocacy  is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  full  potentialities  of  the  art. 

Stanton  added  that  the  most 
potent  defense  of  the  ‘‘Mayflow¬ 
er  Decision,”  with  which  CBS 
formerly  agreed,  had  been  "scar¬ 
city”  or  lack  of  sufficient  radio 
channels  to  allow  a  complete 
freedom  of  opinion,  such  as  is 
the  case  with  newspapers.  That 
argument  no  longer  is  valid, 
Stanton  said,  because;  “It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  sav  that  radio 
is  a  natural  monopoly  while  the 
printed  press  is  unlimited  and 
democratic.” 

As  of  Jan.  1,  1948,  Stanton 
pointed  out.  the  number  of  ra¬ 
dio  stations  authorized  or  ap¬ 
plied  for  in  this  country  exceeds 
by  more  than  2  to  1  the  num¬ 
ber  of  English-language  news¬ 
papers:  there  is  a  total  of  1.962 
authorized  AM  stations.  1.005 
FM  stations — as  against  1.792 
daily  newspapers.  Additionally, 
he  quoted  from  the  files,  there 
are  applications  for  604  more 
AM  stations  and  119  FM  sta¬ 
tions 

Doesn‘t  See  Any  Misuse 

Stanton  assured  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  misuse  of  edito¬ 
rial  privilege  by  radio  stations, 
because;  1.  There  would  be  a 
balance  of  opinion  presented  by 
each  station  as  a  natural  course; 
2.  Individual  stations,  like  indi¬ 
viduals.  would  take  opposing 
views;  the  situation  would  be 
Judged  from  the  entire  picture 
of  presented  opinion,  including 
the  views  of  press,  magazines 
and  pulpit. 

On  cross-examination  he  was 
asked:  If  two  stations  applied 


for  a  license,  one  of  which  pro¬ 
posed  to  present  a  one  sided 
view,  and  the  other  proposed 
to  present  forums  and  other  dis¬ 
cussion  groups,  did  he  think 
FCC  should  use  this  as  a  guide 
in  granting  the  license?  He  said 
he  did  not  think  so,  but  main¬ 
tained  that  government  should 
have  nothing  but  mechanical 
control  over  broadcasting. 

Niles  Trammell,  president  of 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  prohibition  “sets 
broadcasters  apart  from  all  oth¬ 
ers  engaged  in  mass  communi¬ 
cations:  it  sflences  them  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  incapable 
of  exercising  the  discrimination 
necessarily  involved  in  present¬ 
ing  to  the  radio  audience  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  public  issues.” 

Charles  V.  Rodrigues,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Joint  Religious  Ra¬ 
dio  Committee,  asked  that  the 
Mayflower  decision  be  retained. 
He  said  the  committee  believes 
that  the  licensee  already  has 
wide  power  to  control  the  views 
expressed  through  his  broadcast 
facilities,  both  through  pre¬ 
broadcast  review  of  scripts  and 
through  determination  of  the 
program  schedule. 

15-Minute  Limit  Proposed 

Nathan  Straus,  president  of 
WMCA.  New  York,  said  he 
feels  that  some  time  should 
be  permitted  the  owner  of  a 
station  to  voice  his  own  views 
on  controversial  issues.  How¬ 
ever,  he  felt  that  a  limitation, 
approximately  15  minutes  a  day, 
should  be  placed  on  editorial¬ 
ized  comment. 

The  greatest  dangers  in  re¬ 
laxing  present  restrictions  are 
absentee  ownership  of  stations 
and  the  overwhelming  power 
some  stations  have  in  their  area, 
he  asserted. 

The  Voice  of  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee  requested  the  commission 
to  retain  the  present  restrictions 
and  go  further  to  the  point  of 
eliminating  present  violations. 
Its  spokesman  declared  stations 
and  networks  are  violating  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  by  “dropping 
nearly  every  liberal  commenta¬ 
tor  who  has  disagreed  with  our 
State  Department's  current  for¬ 
eign  policy,  the  ban  in  South¬ 
ern  states  of  radio  programs 
which  educate  the  listener  re¬ 
garding  lynching  and  poll-tax, 
the  retarding  of  frequency- 
modulation  broadcasting  (FM) 
which  would  mean  the  growth 
of  thousands  of  new  radio  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  our  country, 
and  the  dropping  of  foreign- 
language  broadcasts.” 

John  Dwight  Sullivan,  repre- 
.senting  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  said  that  they 
did  not  feel  that  the  FCC  had 
legal  authority  under  the  act  to 
invoke  the  Mayflower  decision. 

Union  Attacks  Bias 

First  labor  union  to  be  heard 
was  the  Communications  Work¬ 
ers  of  America,  representing 
the  telephone  workers  and  head- 


Battle  Ground 

The  nub  of  the  “Mayflower 
Decision"  is  contained  in  this 
excerpt: 

"Radio  can  serve  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  democracy  only 
when  devoted  to  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  information  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas  fairly  and 
objectively  presented.  A  truly 
free  radio  cannot  be  used  to 
odvocate  the  couses  of  the  li¬ 
censee.  It  cannot  be  used  to 
support  the  candidacies  of  his 
friends.  It  cannot  be  devoted 
to  the  support  of  principles  he 
happens  to  regard  most  favor¬ 
ably.  In  brief,  the  broadcaster 
connot  be  an  advocote." 

ed  by  Joseph  A.  Beirne.  He  said 
they  were  against  any  lifting 
of  the  no-editorializing  ban  be¬ 
cause:  1.  Broadcasters  are  too 
closely  dependent  upon  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  to  permit  fair 
and  reasonable  editorial  poli¬ 
cies.  2.  Present  control  of  broad¬ 
cast  facilities  is  in  the  hands  of 
interests  which  are  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  diverse  interests 
of  the  nation.  3.  ‘The  broadcast¬ 
ers’  past  treatment  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  does  not  indicate 
that  additional  responsibilities 
would  be  executed  in  public  in¬ 
terest. 

As  with  the  press,  he  said,  if 
broadcasters  were  given  the 
privilege  of  editorializing,  they 
would  use  it  to  further  their 
own  interests  and  the  situation 
would  become  even  worse  than 
it  is  at  present,  when  the  “na¬ 
tion’s  press  is  guilty  of  anti¬ 
union  discrimination.” 

James  Lawrence  Fly,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  FCC  when  the  May¬ 
flower  decision  was  made  in 
1941.  and  now  representing  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
said  that  his  organization  and 
he  were  against  changes. 

He  said  that  the  radio  indus¬ 
try  has  objected  to  this  deci¬ 
sion  on  two  major  grounds:  1. 
That  it  is  a  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment.  2.  That  it  deprives 
radio  of  editorial  freedom  com¬ 
parable  to  that  enloyed  by  the 
press.  Neither  objection,  he 
said,  ‘‘seems  to  us  well 
grounded.” 

He  continued,  “The  individ¬ 
ual  broadcaster  in  his  personal 
capacity  is  free  to  speak  his 
mind  on  any  subject  under  the 
law.  He  is  not  free  to  speak  his 
mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  oth¬ 
ers,  through  the  medium  of 
broadcasting  and  over  a  station 
which  he  operates  through  tem¬ 
porary  and  conditional  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  license.  He  cannot  and 
should  not  for  two  reasons.  First, 
that  so  to  do  would  impinge  on 
the  collective  interests  of  the 
listening  public  whose  freedom 
to  hear  all  points  of  view  is 
thereby  curtailed  or  eliminated. 
He  cannot  do  so,  secondly,  with¬ 
out  usurpation  of  his  role  as  one 
who  enjoys  temporary  and  priv¬ 
ileged  access  to  a  public  do¬ 
main.  ‘The  interest  to  be  served 
is  primarily  that  of  the  public.” 
Fly  said  there  is  nothing  un- 

( Continued  on  page  68) 


Licensing  Set 
As  Criterion 
Of  Profession 

Washington— In  its  first  Tai 
Hartley  Law  decision  aflectii 
the  professional  status  of  a 
torial  employes,  the  Natim 
Labor  Relations  Board  h 
sharply  limited  the  tyne  ^ 
workers  who  will  be  reearrt! 
to  be  in  that  category. 

The  issue  was  raised  in  . 
American  Newspaper  Guild  a 
plication  to  determine  a  barsa  i 
ing  unit  on  the  Hoboken  (N  J 
Jersey  Observer.  'Hie 
asked  inclusion  of  all  editori 
workers  except  the  editor  tl 
co-publisher,  secretary  to’  tl 
publisher  and  supervisors 

Employes  in  the  editorial  di 
partment  regarded  by  the  cora 
pany  as  professionals  were  thoi 
it  considers  of  particular  valu 
to  the  newspaper  because  o 
their  experience  and  capabilities 
and  who  have  important  respon 
sibilities.  In  this  category  it  wi 
proposed  to  place  various  speci 
editors,  rewrite  men,  and  re. 
porters  who  are  assigned  t 
towns  at  some  distance  fromth 
office  and  who,  it  was  explainer 
are  given  wider  latitude  in  rep 
resenting  the  employer  and  car¬ 
rying  out  the  policies  of  th 
newspaper.  Reporters  workin 
in  city  precincts  under  closer  su 
pervision  of  the  home  offl 
were  not  claimed  to  be  profs 
sional  employes  under  the  law. 

The  NLRB  failed  to  find 
distinction  between  the  tw 
types  of  work,  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  to  set  them  apart,  and 
added: 

“None  of  the  employes  in  the 
editorial  department  is  re¬ 
quired  to  have  a  license  or  to 
undergo  specialized  training  in 
a  school  of  higher  learning.  A 
few  are  graduates  of  schooho! 
journalism  or  academic  col 
leges.” 

The  board  concluded  by 
unanimous  vote  that  the  unit 
as  proposed  by  ANG  is  the 
proper  one. 

CIO  Sends  Complaint 
To  Guild  Tor  Action' 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  A  CIO  at 
tempt  to  interfere  with  the  re¬ 
porting  of  labor  news  came  to 
light  March  2  when  the  Greater 
Buffalo  Industrial  Union  Coiin 
cil,  took  up  a  complaint  against 
the  Buffalo  Evening  Newt  and 
one  of  its  reporters. 

Originator  of  the  complaint 
was  Dominick  Bortoluzzi,  who 
had  been  leading  a  few  ash  and 
garbage  collectors  in  a  “slo* 
down”.  A  News  story  quoted 
him  as  saying  the  men  enga^ 
in  the  “slowdown”  had  a  ted 
ency  to  hurry  up  toward  tw 
end  of  the  day  in  an  effort  m 
finish  and  go  home. 

Bortoluzzi  admitted  malinj 
the  statement  and  said  the  stp 
was  correct  but  claimed  that'- 
the  News  to  print  such  a  story 
was  “anti-labor.” 

The  CIO  executive  board 
sented  the  complaint  to  w 
council,  which  turned  it  o« 
to  the  American  Newspap* 
Guild  local  “for  action.”  There 
porter  who  got  the  story  u' 
member  of  the  guild. 
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Full  Press  Inquiry 
Expected  at  Geneva 


lake  success,  N.  Y. — The  structed  by  the: 

problems  involved  in  interna-  the  delegates  w 
tional  freedom  of  communica-  for  them.  A  sti 
tions  will  be  submitted  to  their  conference-callin 
most  searching  analysis  in  his-  provides  that 
tory  next  month.  must  include  sor 

That  fact  was  made  clear  this  experience  in  tt 
week  as  Charles  Hogan,  acting  munications. 
chief  of  the  Section  on  Freedom  Chief  items  in 
of  Information  of  the  United  Na-  1.  A  general  di 
tions  Department  of  Social  Af-  principles  of  f 
fairs,  outlined  plans  for  the  UN  press;  2.  Consid< 
Freedom  of  Information  Confer-  ures  to  facilitat< 
ence  opening  March  23  in  Ge-  of  information:  : 
neva,  Switzerland.  of  measures  to  f 

In  preparation  for  the  confer-  pered  transmiss: 
ence,  all  governments  have  been  tion  ( cable  ra 
requested  to  furnish  information  prominently  inti 
on  all  matters  covered  in  the  the  conference) 
provisional  agenda.  The  replies,  tion  of  measur 
when  compiled,  will  represent  free  publication 
an  “exhaustive  documentation”  of  information, 
of  the  press’  ^sition  through  'Warmongerii 
the  world,  Mr.  Hogan  said.  . ,  . 

Also  under  co 

Newsprint  Studied  be  the  possibilit 

A  questionnaire  has  gone  out  honor”  for  those 
also  on  the  matter  of  newsprint,  handling  of  new 
Findings  in  this  second  survey  ment  of  an  imph 
on  the  subject,  are  expected  to  professional,  ini 
show  how  basic  a  role  paper  or  both, 
supplies  play  in  the  status  of  The  conferenc 
press  freedom  in  various  coun-  cuss  measures  ( 
tries.  ing”  by  the  pres 

Thirteen  nations  in  addition  distorted  news.’ 
to  the  57  UN  member  states  have  approved  by  the 
bwn  invited  to  send  delegates  bly  after  long  d 
to  the  conference,  Mr.  Hogan  re-  posed  by  the  Sc 
ported.  They  are  Albania,  Aus-  Yugoslavia, 
tria,  Bulgaria,  Eire,  Finland,  The  sessions  : 
Hungary,  Italy.  Portugal,  Ru-  last  at  least  a  m^ 
mania.  Switzerland,  "Trans-Jor-  said,  but  more  1: 
dan,  Ceylon  and  Burma.  or  loriger,  since 

Of  these,  Hungary,  Italy  and  expected 

Switzerland  have  accepted.  Sev-  controversial  iss 
eral  others,  Mr.  Hogan  said, 
have  indicated  they  will  send  W^W^WT  Cf 

delegates,  but  official  accep-  #  #  #/  \i 

tances  have  not  yet  been  re-  *  *  ^ 
ceived 

All  UN  member  states  will  be  Indianapolis 
represented  at  the  conference,  representatives 
Thus  far,  Mr.  Hogan  disclosed,  Federal  Judge 
no  nation  has  presented  the  strain  the  Inte 
names  of  delegates.  Two.  how-  graphical  Union 
ever — Byelo-Russia  and  Argen-  nate  unions  fron 
tina — have  stated  the  number  to  closed  shop,  co 
be  sent,  three  and  twelve,  re-  and  denying 
spectively.  rights  to  collec 

U.  S.  May  Send  Benton  ^n  anti  feather 
It  is  expected  that  William  C.  becaufe”of  ^tS 
f  take  to  argue  tl 

PnTt J  f  nition.  A  decis 

?hn  delegation,  a  -  tional  Labor  Re 

though  none  of  this  country’s  rhe  AlSTPA  rase 
representatives  have  been  named  ^ot  exnected  b 

officially.  John  Carter  Vincent  Chicago _ Cot 

of  the  State  Department,  Erwin  gred  42  union  r 
D.  Canham,  editor  of  the  Chris-  Scioatine  T  a 
hon  Science  Monitor,  and  Zecha-  and  thLs  i 

riah  Chafee  of  Harvard  Univer-  fhaT’ 500  Sint 
sity,  have  also  been  mentioned  continuous  ^‘chai 
as  probable  U.  S.  delegates.  °New  ^hk-- 

commercial  prii 

ly  be  among  advisers  to  the  U.  S.  no  6  of  ITU  bu 

not  yet  received 

Since  the  conference  will  not  a  strike  vote,  h 
M  a  plenipotentiary  assembly,  stepped  up  thi 
it  will  have  no  legislative  power,  workers  for  pho 
It  may,  however,  draw  up  such  tions.  The  new 
uocuments  as  a  draft  declaration  with  printers  es 
for  approval  by  the  General  As-  Detroit  —  Nev 
Mmbly;  international  conven-  ers  have  offered 
uons;  model  state  legislation;  crease  to  the  pr 
bilateral  agreements,  etc.  consider  it  at  a 

Although  they  will  be  in-  7.  No  signed  c 
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structed  by  their  governments, 
the  delegates  will  act  officially 
for  them.  A  stipulation  in  the 
conference-calling  resolution 
provides  that  all  delegations 
must  include  some  persons  with 
experience  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications. 

Chief  items  in  the  agenda  are: 
1.  A  general  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  the 
press:  2.  Consideration  of  meas¬ 
ures  to  facilitate  free  gathering 
of  information:  3.  Consideration 
of  measures  to  facilitate  unham¬ 
pered  transmission  of  informa¬ 
tion  ( cable  rates  will  enter 
prominently  into  this  phase  of 
the  conference);  4.  Considera¬ 
tion  of  measures  to  facilitate 
free  publication  and  reception 
of  information. 

'Warmongering'  a  Topic 

Also  under  consideration  will 
be  the  possibility  of  a  “code  of 
honor”  for  those  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  news;  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  implementing  body — 
professional,  intergovernmental, 
or  both. 

The  conference  will  also  dis¬ 
cuss  measures  on  “warmonger¬ 
ing”  by  the  press  and  “false  and 
distorted  news.”  These  items, 
approved  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  after  long  debate,  were  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  sessions  are  expected  to 
last  at  least  a  month,  Mr.  Hogan 
said,  but  more  likely  five  weeks 
or  longer,  since  considerable  de¬ 
bate  is  expected  over  the  more 
controversial  issues. 
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McEnight 


Executive  Editor  Made 
Boss  of  Production 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Brodie  S.  Griffith  as 
executive  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News,  with 
the  duties  of 
supervising  the 
entire  produc¬ 
tion  process  of 
the  newspaper, 
was  announced 
this  week  by 
Thomas  L.  Rob¬ 
inson,  publish¬ 
er. 

Robinson  also 
announced  the 
promotion  of  C. 

A.  (Pete)  Me-  _  . 

Knight  from  Gritfalh 
news  editor  to  succeed  Griffith 
as  managing  editor. 

Welch  M.  Bostick  has  been 
appointed  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room;  LeVerne  M. 
Phelps,  foreman  of  the  press¬ 
room,  and  A.  C.  Smith,  foreman 
of  the  stereotyping  department. 

Robinson  announced  at  the 
same  time  the  resignation  of 


ITU  Situation  at  a  Glance 


Indianapolis  —  Government 
representatives  appealed  to 
F^eral  Judge  Swygert  to  re¬ 
strain  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  its  subordi¬ 
nate  unions  from  demanding  the 
closed  shop,  coercing  foremen, 
and  denying  employes  their 
rights  to  collective  bargaining. 
An  anti-featherbedding  decree 
was  eliminated  from  the  plea 
because  of  the  time  it  wou^d 
take  to  argue  the  “bogus”  defi¬ 
nition.  A  decision  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  in 
the  ANPA  case  against  ITU  is 
not  expected  before  next  fall. 

Chicago  —  Commercial  shops 
fired  42  union  printers  for  par¬ 
ticipating  in  an  alleged  slow¬ 
down,  and  this  resulted  in  more 
than  500  printers  attending  a 
continuous  “chapel  meeting.” 

New  York  —  A  deadlock  con¬ 
tinued  in  negotiations  between 
commercial  printers  and  Local 
No.  6  of  ITU  but  the  union  had 
not  yet  received  sanction  to  take 
a  strike  vote.  Newspapers  have 
stepped  up  their  training  of 
workers  for  photo-engraved  edi¬ 
tions.  The  newspaper  contract 
with  printers  expires  March  31. 

Detroit  —  Newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  have  offered  a  12%  wage  in¬ 
crease  to  the  printers,  who  will 
consider  it  at  a  meeting  March 
7.  No  signed  contract  is  asked 


but  the  publishers  have  attached 
several  unannounced  “condi¬ 
tions.”  Stereotypers,  pressmen, 
engravers  and  paper  handlers 
have  accepted  a  similar  wage  of¬ 
fer,  leaving  only  printers  and 
mailers  to  settle;  plus  the  guild 
on  the  Free  Press  and  Times. 
For  several  months  the  city’s 
three  newspapers  have  operated 
a  joint  office  for  working  out 
emergency  printing  plans. 

Philadelphia — Efforts  to  settle 
the  strike  of  900  printers  in  28 
job  shops  were  unavailing,  and 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Kun  set 
March  5  for  start  of  a  hearing 
on  an  injunction  application. 
Employing  printers  filed  suit  for 
$380,000  damages  against  the 
typographical  union. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Publishers  have 
extended  their  contract  with  the 
mailers’  union  (ITU)  until  Feb. 
12,  1950  by  verbal  agreement. 
Provisions  in  conflict  with  law 
will  be  modified,  in  event  ques¬ 
tion  is  raised.  Union  has  90 
days  to  supply  manpower  need¬ 
ed  for  straight-time  operation. 

Hanford,  Calif.  —  Without  re¬ 
placing  any  printers,  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Journal  installed  three 
teletypesetters,  with  girl  tape 
operators.  Linecasting  machines 
were  sped  Up  to  7%  lines  per 
minute,  according  to  co-publish¬ 
er  Stanley  Beaubaire. 


Clarence  B.  Capps  as  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent.  Capps,  who 
has  been  with  the  News  since 
1935,  resigned  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Ludlov^  Typo- 
graph  Co.  of  Chicago. 

Griffith,  in  his  new  position, 
will  have  supervision  of  the 
News  and  Editorial  Department, 
and  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  co-ordinating  the  work  of 
the  various  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  The  foremen  will  oper¬ 
ate  under  his  general  super¬ 
vision. 

Griffith  has  been  with  the 
News  for  25  years,  coming  here 
from  Greensboro  as  state  news 
editor.  After  two  years  in  that 
position,  he  was  elevated  to 
managing  editor. 

McKnight,  a  native  of  Shelby 
and  a  graduate  of  Davidson  Col¬ 
lege,  came  to  the  News  as  a 
reporter  in  1939  and  became 
widely  known  for  his  feature 
articles.  He  went  to  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico,  in  1942,  where  he 
became  executive  editor  of  the 
World- Journal,  English-language 
newspaper.  He  returned  to  the 
News  in  September,  1944,  and 
was  appointed  news  editor. 

Bostick  has  been  with  the 
News  since  1935.  He  was  made 
assistant  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  during  the  war. 

Phelps  is  a  veteran  employe 
of  the  News.  He  came  here  in 
1927  as  assistant  foreman  of  the 
pressroom. 

Smith  is  a  native  of  Charlotte, 
but  spent  many  years  in  Florida. 
He  was  in  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  in  Jacksonville  for  19 
years,  and  then  worked  for  the 
Lewis  Printing  Co.  of  Jackson¬ 
ville  for  three  years.  He  came 
to  the  News  in  May,  1947. 

NNPA  Meet  Set 
For  April  5-7 

Chicago — National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association's  annual 
convention  will  take  place  at 
Carter  Hotel,  Cleveland,  April 
5-7,  it  was  announced  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Mel  Barker,  Chicago  Sun 
and  Times.  Barker  has  named 
Russell  Simmons,  Cleveland 
( O. )  Press,  convention  chair¬ 
man. 

Appointed  to  the  nominating 
committee  are  Kenneth  McMil¬ 
lan,  Toronto  (O.)  Star,  chair¬ 
man;  Russell  Simmons,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press;  and  R.  C.  Berkeley, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 
and  Commercial  Appeal. 
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‘A  Mother’s  Tragedy’  Photo 
Wins  Top  E&P  Contest  Prize 


Judges  Pick  Drowning  Scene 
As  Best  1947  News  Picture 


FREELANCE  photographers 
were  out  of  the  running  in 
the  Ninth  Annual  Editor  & 
Publisher  News  Photo  Contest, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  same  five 
judges  who  last  year  honored 
them  for  having  taken  two  out 
of  the  three  best  news  pictures. 

During  the  past  year,  profes¬ 
sional  news  photographers  once 
more  asserted  themselves  as 
leading  lensmen,  with  Paul 
Calverg  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  pacing  fellow 
craftsmen. 

His  “A  Mother’s  Tragedy” 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  of 
$150.  His  poignant  shot,  taken 
at  a  California  artificial  lake, 
shows  a  grief-stricken  mother 


legs,  suddenly  hoisted  one  of 
her  own  legs  up  on  the  table 
and  asked,  “What's  she  got  that 
I  haven’t  got?” 

The  first,  second  and  third 
place  winners  were  serviced  by 
the  Associated  Press. 

■The  following  six  pictures  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mentions  and 
were  rated  by  the  judges  as 
having  equal  merit: 

“Post-Polio  Triumph”  by  Son- 
nee  Gottlieb  of  International 
News  Photos:  a  five-year-old  girl 
polio  victim  walking  into  the 
arms  of  Dr.  George  G.  Deaver, 
New  York  University  faculty 
member,  who  restored  the  use 
of  the  little  girl’s  paralyzed  legs. 

“This  Is  No  Bull”  by  James 


walking  away  from  the  body  of  Thomas  of  the  Cleveland  Press; 
her  drowned  six-year-old  daugh-  Cleveland  residents  scurry  for 
ter  while  a  lifeguard  holds  out 


his  hands  imploringly  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  comfort  the  mother. 

The  child’s  body  on  the  sand, 
the  lifeguard’s  gesture  and  the 
mother’s  hands  to  her  face  as 
she  fights  to  control  her  anguish 
— these  elements  give  the  pic¬ 
ture  its  terrific  emotional  impact 
and  tell  the  whole  story  at  a 
glance. 

Second  prize  of  $75  went  to 
Jack  Teehan  of  the  Keene  (N. 
H. )  Evening  Sentinel  for  his 
“Lost  and  Found”  picture  of  a 
“babe  in  the  woods”  who  was 
found  by  a  bloodhound.  The 
naked  youngster’s  expression  is 
one  of  bewilderment  and  fear. 
This  was  Teehan’s  first  entry  in 
an.v  picture  contest 

Walter  Kelleher’s  “Cheese¬ 
cake  and  Champagne”  was  given 
the  third  place  position,  good 
for  $50.  A  veteran  cameraman 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
Kelleher  was  on  hand  at  New 
York’s  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  when  an  elderly  socialite, 
discussing  Marlene  Dietrich’s 


Bill  White,  left,  of  New  York  Daily  News,  follows  through  studiously 
as  Richard  Crandell  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune  makes  some  notes 
while  judging  pictures  in  E.  &  P.  Photogrophy  Contest. 
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Lester  Market 

New  York  Times 


Manny  CUdns 
New  York  Mirror 


Edward  Easton 
New  York  World-Telegram 


four-yard  line  to  help  def^ 
Army  for  first  time  in  sev^ 

vears 


cover  as  a  red  steer  goes  on  a 
rampage  through  the  streets. 

“Record  Catch”  by  Eddie 
Jerry  of  Acme  Newspictures: 
the  sixth  game  of  the  World 
Series  during  which  A1  Gion- 
friddo.  of  the  Dodgers,  made  a 
spectacular  catch  of  Joe  Di- 
Maggio’s  near-home  run  blast  to 
left  center  field. 

“Still  the  King”  by  Fred  Bent 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald; 
Babe  Ruth  being  presented  with 
a  Miami  Boys  Club  membership 
button.  The  Babe  is  close  to 
tears. 

“Boy  Gunman  and  Hostage” 
by  Frank  Cushing  of  the  Boston 
Traveler;  a  15-year-old  youth 
holding  a  gun  against  another 
teenager  during  a  gun  fight  with 
Boston  police. 

“Mr.  Swiacki  Again”  by  Harry 
Harris  of  the  Associated  Press; 
Columbia  University’s  brilliant 
end.  Bill  Swiacki,  makes  a  div¬ 
ing  catch  of  a  pass  on  Army’s 


years. 

The  judges  were  Willmm  j 
White,  Jr.,  picture  editor  Neti 
York  Daily  News;  Richard  j 
Crandell,  picture  editor 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Edwa® 
Easton,  picture  editor. 

York  World-Telegram;  Mam* 
Elkins,  picture  editor, 

York  Daily  Mirror;  and  LesS 
Markel,  editor  of  the  Sund» 
edition  of  the  New  York  Tfmet 

They  examined  631  prinh 
submitted  from  all  over  the 
country.  The  entries  were  r». 
stricted  entirely  to  spot  new 
pictures.  The  winners  will  alio 
receive  the  Graflex  Diamond 
Award,  and  the  first-prize  plo 
ture  will  be  placed  in  Kent 
State  University’s  Hall  of  Fame 
in  Kent,  Ohio.  ™ 


The  photographer  who  took 
this  picture,  Paul  Calvert,  hai 
been  invited  to  attend  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  Kent  State  on  March  2J. 
This  ceremony  fits  in  with  th« 
Seventh  Annual  Short  Coum 
in  News  Photography  at  Kent 
State,  March  23-26. 

Markel  of  the  Times  dissented 
on  the  third  place  award.  He 
said,  “This  is  the  second  year 
in  a  row  in  which  the  judgment 
has  been  what  I  would  call 
‘purely  tabloid’  ...”  (See 
What  Our  Readers  Say,  page  38, 
for  his  full  statement.) 


*I  Made  12  Pictures 
As  Fast  as  I  Could' 


Calvert 


By  Paul  Calvert 
Los  Angeles  Times 
LOS  ANGELES — Looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  Sunday  holiday  pi^ 
nic,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Thomai 
and  their  two 
children,  Patri¬ 
cia  7  and  Ray¬ 
mond  9,  packed 
lunches.  blan¬ 
kets  and  drinks, 
piled  into  their 
car  and  drove 
to  Hansen  Dam 
Re.servoir,  a  n 
artificial  lake 
near  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Arriving  on 
the  lake  shore, 

Mrs.  Thomas 
busied  herself  preparing  the 
lunch.  ’The  children  asked  if 
they  could  go  into  the  water 
while  their  daddy  put  up  the 
umbrellas  to  ward  off  the  hot 
sun. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  after 
they  had  permission  to  go  into 
the  water,  lunch  was  ready.  Mn 
Thomas  looked  over  the  crowd¬ 
ed  beach  for  the  children.  Not 
seeing  them,  she  called  her  hus¬ 
band  and  the  search  was  started. 
A  search  that  was  to  continue 
all  the  rest  of  that  day  (Sun¬ 
day)  and  all  night  and  into  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day. 

By  late  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
search  was  on  in  earnest,  with 
the  county  lifeguards  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fire  department  drag¬ 
ging  the  lake  with  grappliol 
hooks,  while  Boy  Scouts,  moth¬ 
ers  and  fathers  and  othen 
combed  the  surrounding  hills. 

Our  city  desk  had  been  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  missing  children,  and 
a  photographer  and  reporter 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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PAUL  CALVERT  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  was  busy 
shooting  routine  pictures  at  the  scene  v/here  two  children 
drowned  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  lifeguard  shout;  'T 
hit  something — I  think  I  have  one  of  them!”  Calvert  and 
three  other  photographers  ran  to  the  beach.  ‘T  made  12 
pictures  as  fast  as  I  could  change  film,”  Calvert  relates. 
One  of  them  was  the  picture  (above)  which  takes  First 
Prize  of  $150  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  Ninth  Annual  News 
Photo  Contest.  All  five  judges  agreed  it  was  the  best  spot 
news  photo  published  in  1947. 

editor  (S  publisher  for  March  6,  1948 
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DESTINED  FOR  ‘HALL  OF  FAME' 

Under  a  new  arrangement,  the  No.  1  picture  in  the 
E.  &  P.  Contest  will  be  hung  in  the  press  photograph¬ 
ers'  Hall  of  Fame  at  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  O. 
The  prize- winning  photographer,  Paul  Calvert,  will  be 
invited  as  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  banquet  which 
climaxes  Kent's  Short  Course  in  Photography,  March 
25.  Some  300  news  photographers  will  be  present 
and  Dr.  George  A.  Bowman,  president  of  Kent,  will 
make  the  presentation  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  citation. 
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HIS  FIRST  ENTRY  in  any  picture  contest  has  won  the  Second  Prize  of  $75  for  Jack  Teehan  of  the  Keene  (N.  H.)  Evening 

Sentinel  with  this  shot  of  a  real  "babe  in  the  woods." 
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When  a  noted  socialite  exhibited 
her  limb  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  Walter  Kelleher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News 
snapped  this  picture.  "Cheese¬ 
cake  and  Champagne"  was  given 
Third  Prize  of  $50  by  a  4-to-l  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  fudges. 


'^onorable 


WST-POLIO  TRIUMPH"  by  Sonnee  Gottlieb  of  International  News 
Photos  shows  a  little  girl  taking  her  first  steps  after  fighting  off  the 
paralyzing  effects  of  poliomyelitis. 

editor  (S  publisher  for  March  6,  1948 


"RECORD  CATCH"  is  the  title  of  Eddie  Jerry's  spectacular  shot.  The 
alert  Acme  Newspictures  cameraman  recorded  the  catch  which 
robbed  Joe  DiMaggio  of  a  home  run  in  the  World  Series. 
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^J^onoraLle  l^ention 


•'STILL  THE  KING"  shows  Babe 

Ruth  receiving  an  emblem  of  "THIS  IS  NO  BULL"  by  James 
membership  in  the  Miami  Boys  Thomas  of  Cleveland  (O.)  Press 
Club.  It  was  taken  by  Fred  Brent  is  a  real  action  picture  (at  the 
of  the  Miami  Herald.  right). 


"MR.  SWIACKI  AGAIN"  was  sin¬ 
gled  out  from  hundreds  of  sports 
pictures  as  a  standout  for  1947. 
Harry  Harris  of  the  Associated 
Press  made  it  during  the  Colum- 
bia-Army  game. 
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"BOY  GUNMAN  AND  HOSTAGE"  was  one  of  the  most  talked-about 
news  pictures  of  the  year.  The  photographer  v/as  Frank  Cuching 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler. 
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FREEDOM  RINGS  IN  THE  MINDS  OF  THE  CARTOONISTS  THIS  WEEK 


SOUTHERN  VIEW 

John  Chase,  New  Orleans  (La.)  States 


LET  THE  PRESS  BE  FREE! 

Jerry  Costello,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Kniekerbocker  News 


CZECH! 


Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angelees  (Calif.)  Times 


UN  Expert  Out-In-Out 
As  Prague  Journalist 

(EDrroH’s  Note:  Last  week,  Richard  S.  Clark  of  the  United 
Preu  staff  in  Prague  got  out  a  story  to  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
tJie  gagging  of  the  Czechoslovak  press  before  the  Communist  coup. 
Then  came  restrictions  on  foreign  correspondence.  The  following 
story  is  compiled  from  reports  and  communications  by  U.P.  staf¬ 
fers  to  their  New  York  headquarters.) 


(X)VERNMENT  authorities  in 

Czechoslovakia  for  the  last 
week  have  continued  to  tighten 
restrictions  on  foreign  news¬ 
men,  and  displace  members  of 
their  own  press.  Incoming  re¬ 
ports  and  publications  also  have 
met  difficulties. 

On  Wednesday,  the  action 
committee  of  the  Legionnaires’ 
organization  announced  that 
Dr.  Lev  Sychrava  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  editorship  of 
the  Legionnaires’  organ,  Na- 
rodni  Osvobozeni.  Sychrava  was 
deputy  chairman  of  the  United 
Nations  sub-commission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  the 
Press  and  holder  of  the  Hav- 
llcek-Borovsky  award  as  the  out¬ 
standing  Czechoslovak  journal¬ 
ist  In  1947. 

He  was  reported  dismissed 
last  Saturday,  but  on  Monday 
he  appeared  among  the  signers 
of  a  declaration  by  the  Central 
Action  Committee,  and  was  re¬ 
ported  reinstated.  The  Legion¬ 
naires’  Action  Committee  was 
in  session  most  of  the  day  Mon¬ 
day,  but  the  Narodni  (>svobo- 
scnl  said  Tuesday  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  conference  would 
not  be  announced  until  later. 

Sychrava’s  name  appeared  on 
the  masthead  of  the  organ  Tues¬ 
day  but  was  missing  Wednes¬ 
day.  Capt.  A.  Silbiger  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  succeeded  him, 
and  his  place  on  the  Central  Ac- 
don  Committee  was  taken  by  a 
Oommunist  member  of  Parlia- 
BMnt,  Jan  Vodicka. 


At  a  press  conference,  corre¬ 
spondents  were  told  that  the 
Ministers  of  Information  and 
Foreign  Affairs  would  be  the 
sole  judges  of  “distortion”  in  dis¬ 
patches  and  that  “proper  meas¬ 
ures”  in  the  future  would  be 
taken  against  those  who  sent 
them.  Asked  what  such  meas¬ 
ures  would  be,  the  spokesman 
replied:  “They  would  be  judged 
according  to  circumstances.” 

Evzen  Klinger,  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  told  the  newsmen  that 
if  they  received  an  unofficial  re¬ 
port,  they  should  call  the  minis¬ 
try  and  on  the  basis  of  its  an¬ 
swer  write  the  report.  He  said 
that  the  conference  was  called 
to  “agree  on  the  finding  of  ways 
of  eliminating  things  rather 
surprising  and  not  quite  true  in 
reports  sent  abroad  about  the 
recent  internal  political  crisis.” 

“Reports  and  articles  in  differ¬ 
ent  papers  in  the  United  States, 
Britain,  France  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  show  without  doubt  that 
certain  correspondents  misused 
the  facilities  we  have  made 
available,”  Klinger  said. 

“There  is  a  way  to  be  found 
to  stop  that  kind  of  correspon¬ 
dence,  and  we  want  to  talk  it 
over,”  Klinger  continued.  “It 
certainly  is  up  to  you  to  stop.” 

As  an  example  of  what  he 
considered  improper,  he  cited  re¬ 
ports  in  British  and  American 
newspapers  that  shooting  was 
going  on  in  Prague  during  the 
student  demonstrations.  Klinger 
said: 


“They  certainly  are  wiser 
than  I,  because  I  was  there  and 
I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind.  One 
shot  was  fired  by  accident. 
Nothing  else  happened.” 

Klinger  objected  also  to  the 
term  “Reds,”  and  to  reference 
to  action  committees  as 
“squads.” 

In  reply  to  a  question  at  the 
conference,  Alois  Petr,  Minister 
of  Transport,  said  that  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  “absolutely” 
would  be  allowed  to  observe 
the  elections. 

Walter  Sanders,  a  Life  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Martha  Brodsky, 
an  American  employe  of  Charles 
University,  were  detained  by 
the  police  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  the  cameraman  tried 
to  take  a  picture  of  students  in 
front  of  the  university. 

Some  Prague  newspapers 
made  an  incident  of  the  affair. 
One,  Demlada  Fronta,  reported 
it  under  the  headline,  “Shame¬ 
ful  Provocations  by  Americans 
in  Prague.”  The  story  declared 
that  Sanders  and  Miss  Brodsky 
collected  a  crowd  of  students 
near  a  group  of  SNB  guards, 
produced  a  movie  camera,  and 
attempted  to  “film  some  scene 
of  provocation  involving  the 
SNB.”  The  police  “succeeded 
in  making  the  provocation  im¬ 
possible  by  arresting  them 
both,”  the  paper  said. 

Friday  morning’s  Czech  news¬ 
papers  did  not  publish  the  con¬ 
demnation  by  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  France  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  coup.  There  was  no 
mention  of  it  on  Radio  Prague. 
The  papers  did,  however,  report 
a  speech  by  French  Foreign 
Minister  Georges  Bidault  term¬ 
ing  the  Czechoslovakian  crisis 
a  threat  to  world  peace. 

Police  and  Foreign  Ministry 
officials  demanded  that  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  withdraw 
from  its  display  window  a  Czech 
translation  of  the  French-Amer- 
ican-British  protest.  The  copy 
was  removed. 

Broadcasts  over  the  govern¬ 


ment  radio  by  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  were  forbidden  “until 
further  notice.” 

The  Sports  Journalists’  Asso¬ 
ciation  recommended  that  the 
national  newspapermen’s  organ¬ 
ization  oust  three  sports  editors, 
in  addition  to  63  journalists  al¬ 
ready  expelled. 

(No  mention  has  been  made 
as  yet  of  the  International  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Journalists,  whose 
headquarters  was  moved  from 
London  to  Prague  last  year  over 
the  protest  of  Milton  Murray  of 
the  United  States.  He  reported 
to  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  that  the  lOJ  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  “polit¬ 
ically  partisan  secretary.”) 

The  Ministry  of  Information 
itself  went  into  the  newspaper 
business,  with  the  first  Monday 
publication  to  appear  in  Prague. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  announced 
it  had  received  an  official  court 
notice  banning  two  issues  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Service  bul¬ 
letin  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Seymour  Freidin  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  described  other 
“objectionable  material”  as  edi¬ 
torials  in  his  own  paper,  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News, 
Cincinnati  (O. )  Enquirer,  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  and  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun. 

He  said  comments  by  Joseph 
and  Stewart  Alsop,  columnists, 
and  Elmer  Davis,  radio  com¬ 
mentator,  also  were  regarded  in 
the  court  order  as  “untruthful 
reports  violating  in  a  coarse  and 
inciting  manner  the  dignity  of 
the  republic.” 

The  daily  newspaper 
Svobodne  Slhvo,  organ  of  the 
National  Socialist  Party  which 
had  been  closed  down  when  the 
Communists  seized  power,  re¬ 
appeared  on  the  newsstands, 
llie  masthead  carried  a  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  under  new 
management,  being  published 
by  the  “Action  Committee  of 
the  National  Socialist  Party.” 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

NAEA,  NRDGA  Issue 
Primer  on  Retail  Ads 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

A  PRIMER  on  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  bearing  the  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
and  the  National  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  is  now  available  to 
store  and  newspaper  personnel. 

The  book,  “Retail  Advertising 
Fundamentals,"  affords  in  12 
easy  lessons  and  30  painless 
pages,  an  eminently  acceptab.e 
text  for  fledglings  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  start  from. 

Just  issued  as  a  joint  publi¬ 
cation  of  NAEA  and  NRDGA, 
the  treatise  carries  12  articles 
by  leaders  in  the  retail  and 
newspaper  fields.  It  mixes  suc¬ 
cessfully  inspiration  (“Sales 
Promotion  Has  a  Job  Again” ) 
and  everyday  mechanics  (“How 
an  Ad  Is  Produced”). 

'Odyssey  ol  an  Ad' 

Among  the  more  educational 
chapters  is  the  detailed  and 
well-executed  story  of  “The 
Odysseyt  of  a  Retail  Advertise¬ 
ment  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,” 
by  Fred  Shafer. 

In  pictures  and  captions,  with 
occasional  text,  the  story  traces 
the  entire  route  of  an  ad  from 
arrival  of  the  copy  and  cuts  in 
the  composing  room  to  the  roll¬ 
ing  of  the  presses.  Along  the 
way,  the  reader  crosses  the 
many  technical  bypaths  where 
the  retailer’s  ad  crew  can  make 
or  break  the  display,  according 
to  how  well  it  knows  its  job.  In 
another  chapter,  Shafer  tells 
“How  to  Get  the  Best  Produc¬ 
tion  Results.” 

For  the  benefit  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  staff,  the  advertiser’s 
end  of  the  task  is  described  in 
“How  an  Ad  Is  Produced.”  by 
Sidney  Laven  of  Goldblatt’s, 
Chicago. 

While  the  book  treats  chiefly 
the  “fundamentals”  built  up 
over  many  years,  new  deve’op 
ments  get  plenty  of  attention. 
Color,  for  instance,  which  is 
discussed  by  one  of  its  most  ar¬ 
dent  students,  Louis  D.  Young 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times. 

Young  observes,  among  other 
things,  that  “1.500  lines  of  color 
will  do  a  darn  sight  more  than 
a  full  page  of  black  and  white”: 
color  plates  are  not  as  costly 
as  most  people  believe — in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Block’s  and  Was¬ 
son’s  use  straight  Ben  Day 
single  plates,  made  very  quick¬ 
ly  and  very  cheaply;  color  plates 
can  be  made  in  less  than  48 
hours;  “you  can’t  sell  anything 
in  color  that  can’t  sell  in  black 
and  white — but  you  can  sell  lots 
more  of  it.” 

First  of  a  Series 
Other  authors  are  Robert  J. 
Powderly,  Kresge’s,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  George  Neustadt  of  Neu- 
stadt  Services;  Howard  P.  Ab¬ 
rahams,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  NRDGA;  Fred  Strodel  and 
Agnes  Anderson,  The  Fair,  Chi¬ 
cago;  William  Townsend,  Town¬ 


send  Methods:  B.  Lewis  Posen, 
Hochschild  -  Kohn,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  Toledo 
(O. )  Blade,  former  president  of 
NAEA. 

Altogether,  the  book  does  well 
the  small  job  cut  out  for  it.  But 
it  is  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  publications  to  be  put  out 
by  NAEA  and  NRDGA,  which 
apparently  have  embarked  on  a 
long  program  of  educational  co¬ 
operation.  This  cooperation  has 
been  marked  in  the  last  year 
also  by  participation  of  the 
groups  in  each  other’s  conven¬ 
tions  and  in  the  formation  of  a 
joint  committee  to  study  the  in¬ 
dustries’  common  problems. 

Retail  Advertising  Funda¬ 
mentals  is  available  to  members 
of  the  two  organizations  at  $2 
a  copy,  to  others  at  $4. 


Oldsmobile 
Steps  Up  Ads 

Chicago  —  Featuring  its  new 
“Futuramic”  car,  Oldsmobile 
Division  of  General  Motors  will 
use  black  and  white  newspaper 
advertising  extensively  in  the 
campaign  which  began  Feb.  15, 
to  introduce  its  1948  models,  it 
was  announced  here  last  week. 

Newspaper  schedules  will  be 
stepped  up  approximately  30% 
over  last  year,  L.  F.  Carlson, 
manager  of  advertising  and 
public  relations,  to  d  E&P  at  a 
press  preview  of  the  new  cars. 
Newspapers  will  again  get  “the 
lion’s  share”  of  Olds’  appropria¬ 
tion,  Carlson  said. 

In  addition  to  newspapers, 
Oldsmobile  will  use  magazines, 
radio,  television  and  outdoor. 
The  account  is  placed  by  D.  P. 
Brothers  Co.,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

Palmedo  Opens  Office 

Bernard  B.  Palmedo,  former 
John  B.  Woodward.  Inc.,  man¬ 
ager  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is 
opening  his  own  publisher’s  rep¬ 
resentative  offices  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


January  Linage  12.8% 
Higher  Than  ’47  Month 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  is  con¬ 
tinuing  into  1948  the  record- 
breaking  trend  it  built  up  last 
year.  January  figures  in  the 
Media  Records  52  city  report 
show  new  highs  in  the  Total, 
Retail,  Department  Store  and 
Classified  categories. 

Total  linage,  running  12.8% 
above  that  of  January,  1947, 
was  also  some  8%  higher  than 
the  previous  record  for  the 
month,  established  in  1929. 

Retail  was  14.3%  above  Jan¬ 
uary  of  last  year.  Department 
Store  and  Classifi^  13.4%  and 
ll'^  higher,  respectively. 

Best  gain  for  the  month  was 


chalked  up  by  Automotive,  with 
47.8%  more  linage  than  its  Jan¬ 
uary,  1947,  total.  Automotive 
was  the  leader  also  in  the  E&P 
Index,  a  comparison  with  the 
average  of  the  five  previous 
Januarys.  In  this  tabulation 
Automotive  showed  a  gain  of 
127.9%. 

General,  with  a  3.7%  rise  over 
January,  1947,  was  the  smallest 
gainer,  but  the  figure  was  the 
best  for  the  month  since  1930, 
when  the  total  was  23,515,514. 

The  complete  January  report 
will  be  found  on  pages  70  and 
71.  Following  is  the  52-city 
summary: 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher  from  Media  Records’ 
Measurements) 


Total  Advertising 

1948 

Linage 

1947 

Linage 

%  of 
1947 

E&P 

Index 

January 

155,428,118 

137,743,062 

112.8 

141.3 

December 

’47-’46. . 

186,913,274 

163,257,097 

114.5 

140.8 

Display 

January 

115,827,924 

102,054,512 

113.5 

139.9 

December 

’47-’46.. 

149,383,134 

128,853,119 

110.9 

140.5 

Classified 

January 

39,600,194 

35,688,550 

111.0 

143.3 

December 

’47-’46. . 

37,530,140 

34,403,978 

109.1 

179.2 

Retail 

January 

87,347,934 

76,412,804 

114.3 

144.2 

December 

Department 

’47-’46. . 
Store 

117,247,075 

101,155,323 

115.9 

145.1 

January 

32,798,962 

28,911,455 

113.4 

136.5 

December 

*47-’46.. 

43,048,470 

37,797,560 

113.9 

134.6 

General 

January 

20,404,136 

19,674,476 

103.7 

115.3 

December 

’47-’46.. 

24,935,208 

22,388,220 

111.4 

119.2 

Automotive 

January 

5,179,802 

3,503,441 

147.8 

227.9 

December 

’4’7-’46. . 

5,214,631 

3,415,405 

152.7 

152.6 

Financial 

January 

2,896,052 

2,463,791 

117.5 

129.3 

December 

’47-'46.. 

1,986,220 

1,894,171 

104.9 

104.8 

3  NAEA  Surveys 

Lds  Radio  Listing 

owsmobie  Policies, Rates 

ral  Motors  will  ^ 

tiite  newspaper  The  research  committee  o' 

isively  in  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu. 
began  Feb.  15,  tives  Association  is  conducting 
1948  models,  it  a  survey  to  determine  policies 
lere  last  week,  of  newspaners  concerning  daily 
edules  will  be  program  listings  of  radio  sta- 
oximately  30%  tions. 

L.  F.  Carlson,  NAEA  questionnaires  are  to 
Ivertising  and  be  filled  out  and  returned  to 
tod  E&P  at  a  John  Lewis,  St.  Paul  (Minn) 
the  new  cars.  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 
again  get  “the  chairman  of  the  research  com- 
lids’  appropria-  mittee.  Questions  asked  in- 
d.  elude  those  dealing  with  rates 

;o  newspapers,  and  ether  policies  established 
use  magazines,  by  papers  who  are  now  charg. 

and  outdoor,  ing  for  radio  program  listina 
)laced  by  D.  P.  The  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Her- 
c.,  Detroit.  aid’s  elimination  of  free  program 

- -  listings  on  March  1  brought 

r\itz  only  one  letter  and  not  a  single 
I6ns  vJlnC6  telephone  call  in  protest  in  the 
almedo,  former  first  four  davs,  according  to 
ard,  Inc.,  man-  Publisher  J.  D.  Hartford, 
icific  Coast,  is  But  a  resounding  voice  was 
publisher’s  rep-  raised  by  Manager  Bert  George 
IS  in  San  Fran-  of  WHEB,  who  declared  he 
“wouldn’t  pay  five  cents”  to  ad- 

_ _  vertise  his  station's  listings  in 

the  Herald. 

I  O  “Why  should  we  pay  for 

what  is  news  to  the  reader," 
Georges  was  quoted  as  saying. 
^  ilfc  “When  we  choose  to  highlight  a 

"I  y  program,  then  of  course  we  ex- 

*^^***'**  pect  to  pay  advertising  rates." 

He  termed  as  “asinine"  a  let- 
utomotive,  with  ter  sent  out  by  Hartford  ex- 
ge  than  its  Jan-  plaining  the  paper’s  point  of 
il.  Automotive  view  to  the  broadcasters  and 

also  in  the  E&P  added,  “I  filed  it  in  my  waste- 
irison  with  the  basket.” 

,,  ,  previous  Subscription  Cancelled 

this  tabulation  _  *  ,  u  j  tt 

wed  a  vain  of  Georges  telephoned  the  Her- 

^  aid’s  circulation  department 

a  3.7%  rise  over  ordered  his  subscription 

iras  the  smallest  stopped.  -..rxrr'ri 

figure  was  the  Meanwhile,  a  WHEB  newscas- 
anth  since  1930,  ter  was  on  the  air  three  times 
vas  23,515,514.  ?  day  with  a  script  which  sat- 

January  report  irized  the  Herald  s  action  and 
m  pages  70  and  openly  deprecated  its  impor- 
is  the  52-city  tance  to  the  station. 

The  attitude  of  another  New 
Hampshire  station,  WMUR,  of 
5  Manchester,  was  expressed  in  a 

„  ,  ,  letter  to  the  Herald,  which  said 

a  Records  in  part; 

“I  think  every  newspaper 

%  of  E&P  must  ask  itself  the  question, 
1947  Index  ‘Can  I  afford  to  be  without  this 
vital  daily  information  in  my 

112.8  141.3  newspaper?’  The  fact  is,  in  our 

114.5  140.8  opinion,  the  radio  station  can 

very  easily  do  without  newspa- 

113.5  139.9  per  listings,  but  I  rather  ques- 

110.9  140.5  tion  whether  the  newspaper  can 

do  without  these  listings  and 

111  0  143  3  honestly  be  serving  its  readers." 

109  1  179  2  Nearly  every  radio  station  re 

sponse  to  the  Herald’s  announce- 
ment  of  its  paid  listings  policy 
11A  Q  1 AA  1  stressed  the  objection  that 

iio.u  1^0.1  newspapers  are  obligated  to 

,1  mac  publish  the  logs  free  “as  a  pub- 
Hon  Joi’E  lie  service.” 

113.9  134.6  While  the  debate  raged,  E4P 

received  the  following  note  this 

103.7  115.3  week  from  Sydney  H.  Eiges, 

111.4  119.2  vicepresident  in  charge  of  press. 

National  Broadcasting  Co.: 

147.8  227.9  "Just  a  final,  brief  word.  .  •  • 

152.7  152.6  My  position  is  that  radio  lof 

listings  are  top  rank  news  and 

117.5  129.3  are  entitled  to  treatment  as  news 

104.9  104.8  by  newspapers  of  the  country. 
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Shikes  Directs 
Press  Setup 
For  Wallace 

A  fresh  paint  sign  was  the 
only  label  on  Henry  A.  Wallace's 
new  campaign  headquarters. 
Park  Avenue  at  36th  Street. 
New  York  City,  as  painters 
and  men  with  packages  clut¬ 
tered  the  reception  hall. 

Press  facilities  were  still  in 
the  same  state  of  flux  as  March 
began.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  from  Ralph  E.  Shikes, 
public  relations  director  for 
Wallace's  third  party  and  earlier 
for  the  Progressive  Citizens  of 
America  and  the  National  Cit¬ 
izens  Political  Action  Commit¬ 
tee. 

14  to  16  on  Staff 

Eventually  Shikes'  staff  will 
number  14  to  16,  including  a 
Washington  man  and  specialists 
to  deal  with  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  and  labor  press.  Right 
now  he  has  two  assistants, 
Dolph  Winebrenner  and  Elaine 
Mitchell. 

A  pressroom  would  be  set  up 
at  headquarters,  Shikes  said,  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  and  ab«ut 
the  same  time  bulletins  for  the 
press  would  be  routinized  and 
a  schedule  of  convention  and 
speaking  dates  made  available. 
The  pressroom  will  furnish  tele¬ 
phone  and  typewriter  facilities, 
but  no  telegraph  wires. 

Beginning  about  March  8,  the 
publicity  staff  plans  to  issue  a 
fortnightly  Facts  on  the  Wallace 
Campaign,  containing  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  campaign  progress 
in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  angles  “overlooked  in  the 
press.”  The  publication  is 
scheduled  for  distribution  to 
every  major  newspaper  in  the 
country. 

Results  of  a  fund-raising  test 
ad  campaign  in  PM,  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  Re¬ 
public  indicate  that  a  national 
campaign  on  a  selective  basis 
will  be  included  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  budget.  The  advertising 
campaign,  Shikes  thought, 
would  not  be  aimed  at  general 
good  will  but  at  doing  a  spe¬ 
cific  job,  such  as  raising  money, 
obtaining  signatures  for  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  put  Wallace's  name  on 
the  ballot  and  obtaining  names 
of  volunteer  campaign  workers. 

Edited  PAC  Handbook 

“Our  whole  emphasis  will  be 
on  doorbell  ringing  and  canvas¬ 
sing.  techniques  we've  always 
specialized  in,”  Shikes  declar^, 
noting  that  the  major  publicity 
emphasis  would  consequently 
be  on  leaflets  and  kits.  Shikes 
was  co-editor  of  PAC's  “Manual 
of  Practical  Political  Action.” 

Shikes  did  not  accompany 
Wallace  on  his  current  trip  to 
Minneapolis  and  northern  Min¬ 
nesota,  nor  were  any  special 
provisions  made  for  the  press 
beyond  notifying  newspapers 
which  had  been  covering  Wal¬ 
lace's  activities  of  the  trip  and 
places  where  Wallace  would 
stop. 

when  Wallace  later  goes  on 
his  major  speaking  tours,  train 
press  accommodations  will  be 
set  up,  he  said. 

Shikes  during  the  war  was 


editor  of  the  Army  publication. 
Daily  Pacifican  and  earlier  with 
OWL  Winebrenner  is  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  who  for  a  while 
worked  on  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  whose  political 
activity  dates  back  to  editing 
Upton  Sinclair's  The  Epic.  Miss 
Mitchell  was  assistant  editor  of 
the  Progressive  Citizen  and  the 
Longshoremen's  Dispatcher, 
m 

McKinnon  Quits 
As  Publisher 
To  Campaign 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Clinton  D. 
McKinnon,  who  founded  the  San 
Diego  Daily  Journal  in  March, 
-  1944,  has  an- 
n  o  u  n  c  ed  Ihis 
resignation  a  s 
publisher  to  run 
for  Congress. 

He  said  he 
severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the 
Journal  because 
of  his  belief  that 
a  newspaper 
publisher 
should  not  be 
a  candidate  for 
office  or  be  an 
officeholder. 

Recently,  McKinnon  had  sold 
his  controlling  interest  in  the 
Journal  to  John  A.  Kennedy, 
but  remained  as  publisher  while 
Kennedy  became  president  and 
editor.  McKinnon  said  he  plans 
to  dispose  of  all  his  interests  in 
the  Journal,  as  well  as  radio 
station  KSDJ,  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

McKinnon,  who  will  seek  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  the 
race  against  the  Republican  in¬ 
cumbent.  Charles  K.  Fletcher, 
once  sold  newspapers  in  San 
Diego.  He  later  worked  his 
way  through  high  school  and 
the  University  of  Redlands. 
After  graduation,  he  was  given 
a  scholarship  in  international 
relations  at  the  University  of 
Geneva.  Switzerland. 

He  started  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  Brawley,  Calif.,  and 
worked  as  a  reporter  and  editor 
in  San  Bernardino  and  Los  An¬ 
geles.  In  1935,  McKinnon 
launched  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Times,  and  came  to  San 
Diego  to  establish  the  Journal 
in  1944. 


Reid  Foundation 
To  Aid  Newsmen 
To  Study  Abroad 

A  plan  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  newspaper  fellowships  for 
study  abroad  was  announced 
Feb.  29  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Reid  Foundation, 
established  by  the  late  Ogden 
Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

The  program  will  provide 
three  fellowships  of  $5,000  each, 
offered  annually  to  young  men 
and  women  of  proved  ability 
who  have  chosen  journalism  as 
life  work.  Candidates  from 
every  state  will  be  eligible, 
carefully  screened  and  finally 
selected  by  a  national  commit¬ 
tee  of  newspapers.  For  the  first 
year,  starting  in  the  fall  of  1948, 
the  fellowships  will  be  for  study 
in  South  America,  Europe  and 
the  Far  East.  The  number  of 
fellowships  will  later  be  In¬ 
creased. 

The  program  is  in  line  with 
the  late  ^itor's  belief  in  the 
importance  of  international 
understanding  and  the  part 
broader  knowledge  through  tra¬ 
vel  and  study  can  play  in  this 
understanding. 

The  foundation,  established 
by  Mr.  Reid  during  his  life  and 
benefiting  from  his  will,  was 
aimed  at  benefiting  charitable, 
sciqptific  and  educational  work. 
He  wished  a  special  project  for 
newspaper  people  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  of  the  foun¬ 
dation.  according  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  but  left  the  board 
free  to  determine  an  appro¬ 
priate  program. 

Members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  foundation  are: 
Dr.  Charles  Seymour,  president 
of  Yale  University;  Ferdinand 
Eberstadt,  of  New  York  City, 
vice-chairman  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  and  Bernard  M. 
Baruch's  associate  on  the  U.N. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  ( Tex. )  Post  and  war-time 
director  of  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps  with  the  rank  of  colonel; 
Ogden  R.  Reid  and  the  officers 
of  the  foundation,  Helen  Rogers 
Reid,  president:  Whitelaw  Reid, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer,  and 
William  E.  Robinson,  second 
vicepresident  and  secretary^_ 


SWEDISH  NEWSPBINT 
HMD  PAPER 

Direct  from  eer  braeeli  office  ie  Stockholm,  Swedee. 
Address  inquiries  with  fell  specifications  to  enr  main 
office  in  New  York.  FOI  or  CIF  prices  will  be  quoted. 

The  Meyer  &  Brown  Corp. 

347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Murray  Hill  4-6680 


Square,  Circles 
And  700  Parks 

That  famous  bench 
m  LaFayette  Park  where 
Elder  Statesman  Baruch 
meets  with  the  nation's 
great,  is  just  across  the 
street  from  the  White 
House. 

Famous  man,  famous 
bench,  famous  park. 

But  in  Washington  it 
is  just  one  among  many 
places  where  anybody, 
famous  or  not,  can  sit 
down  for  free  and  watch 
the  world  go  by.  Try 
one.  next  time  you’re 
here. 

We  have  some  700 
separate  areas  set  aside 
for  public  recreation  and 
pleasure,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  such  havens  in  any 
large  city  on  this  earth. 

Some  we  call  circles, 
some  squares,  some  plain 
parks.  But  all  part  of 
the  total  charm  that 
helps  to  draw  3.500.- 
000  people  here  each 
year,  from  everywhere. 

TIMES-HERALD  265,224* 

STAR  .  213,021 

POST  .  172,743* 

NEWS  .  113,311* 

■Mondar  throurh  Friday 


Editor  and  Publlshw 

(finiFS  ^Ihfralli 

Washington,  D.  C 

National  Representativt 

Geo.  a.  McDevitt  Ca  | 
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We  are  honored  by  the  decision 
of  the  Annual  Advertising 
Awards  Jury  which  designated 
The  Sun  as  the  Medal  Winner 
in  original  research  achievement. 
The  wealth  of  information 
brought  forth  by  this  pioneering 
project  will  contribute  consider¬ 
able  enlightenment  to  measure¬ 
ment  of  consumer  buying  and 
the  planning  of  advertising  in 
the  complex  New  York  market. 


TIte  ponrf  frndings  show  that 
36%  o4  New  York  families  own 
one  radio.  41%  own  two  radios, 
and  23%  ow«  three  or  more 
radios. 


The  head  of  46  out  of  every 
100  Sun  families  is  a  college 
graduate.  This  is  almost  three  times 
the  proportion  for  all  New  York 
families. 


The  overtsge  Son  family  spends 
47%  more  ntoney  in  New  York 
department  stores  for  apparel  and 
home  furnishings  than  the  overage 
New  York  family. 


40%  of  shopping  trips  to  New 
York  department  stores  result  in 
sales  under  $3;  41%  from  $3  to 
$9.99,  and  19?e  at  $10  or  more. 


If  you  are  interested  in 
this  study,  write  to  The 
Sew  York  Sun  Research 
Dept.,  280  Broadway, 
S.  Y.  13.  N.  Y.,  or  the 
listed  representatives. 


Retail  dress  soles  in  the  > 
New  York  morket  are  distrib¬ 
uted  in  this  manner:  23%  under 
$5;  28%  from  $5-$9.99;  36%  from 
$10-$19.99;  and  13%  at  $20 


300,000  Sun  families  spend  ^ 
an  average  of  $5,610,000 
weekly  in  retail  stores  for  apparel 
and  home  furnishings.  This  is 
$430,000  more  each  week  than 
300,000  average  New  York 
families  spend. 


"For  on  original  research  development 
within  the  post  year  which  has  been  de¬ 
signed  or  used  for  the  promotion  of  an 
advertising  medium  or  service,  the  find¬ 


ings  of  which  will  be  mode  generally 
available  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry 
and  which  has  contributed  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  advancement  of  advertising." 


I5IT0R 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
by  Cresmer  &  Woodward  Inc.;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell. 
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Rights  Program  Backed 
By  Negro  Publishers 


PITTSBURGH.  Pa.— Forty 

newspaper  executives  and  of¬ 
ficials  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  gathered  here  recently 
for  the  Eastern  Regional  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Negro  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

After  selecting  Cleveland  for 
its  annual  convention,  June  17, 
18  and  19,  the  Association's  di¬ 
rectors  unanimously  adopted  a 
r^olution  endorsing  the  Civil 
Rights  legislation  recently  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Administration,  as 
“the  most  vital  step  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  toward  eliminating  the 
double  standard  of  citizenship 
which  embarrasses  us  before 
the  world  and  imperils  our  na¬ 
tional  security.” 

Publishers  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Courier  were  hosts  to  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Social  affairs  included  a 
buffet  party  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Vann,  treasurer  and 
publisher  of  the  Courier. 

Signers  of  Statement 

The  civil  rights  statement  was 
signed  by  the  following  officers 
and  directors:  Thomas  W. 
Young,  Norfolk  Journal  and 
Guide,  president;  Dowdal  H. 
Davis,  Kansas  City  Call,  vice- 
president;  William  O.  Walker, 
Cleveland  Call-Post,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Llewellyn  A.  Coles, 
Ohio  State  News  (Columbus); 
Ira  F.  Lewis,  Pittsburgh  Cour¬ 
ier;  J.  E.  Mitchell,  St.  Louis 
Argus;  D.  Arnett  Murphy.  Bal¬ 
timore  Afro-American;  John  H. 
Sengstacke,  Chicago  Defender; 
and  Louis  E.  Martin,  Michigan 
Chronicle  (Detroit). 

Other  directors  not  present 
were  C.  A.  Scott,  Atlanta  Daily 
World  and  Carter  Wesley,  Hous¬ 
ton  Informer. 

Also  adopted  was  a  resolution 
supporting  the  civil  rights  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  NAACP’s  legal  de¬ 
partment,  and  authorizing  spec¬ 
ial  campaign  by  the  Negro  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  to 
raise  funds  for  the  Legal  and 
Education  Fund. 

All  Negro  newspapers  will  be 
invited  to  participate  in  the 
drive  for  funds  to  be  turned 
over  by  the  publishers  to  the 
Legal  and  Education  Fund  for 
further  court  attacks  on  dis¬ 
criminatory  legislation  and  prac¬ 
tices  which  deny  civil  rights  to 
minority  groups. 

A  committee  was  appointed 
to  plan  and  promote  the  drive 
consisting  of  Ira  F.  Lewis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier, 
chairman;  William  O.  Walker, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Cnll 
and  Post,  and  Frank  L.  Stanley, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  De¬ 
fender. 

A  tour  of  eight  newspaper¬ 
men  to  occupied  areas  in  Eu¬ 
rope  starting  March  18  was  also 
announced.  The  trip  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Army  Depart¬ 
ment  to  provide  first  hand  in¬ 
formation  on  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  Negro  service  men  overseas. 

Discussion  panels  were  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  chairmen  of  the 
Association's  three  auiliary  so¬ 
cieties,  as  follows:  Advertising. 
John  T.  Belden,  Journal  and 
Guide;  Editorial.  Charles  H 

M _ 


Loeb,  Cleveland  Call  and  Post; 
and  Circulation,  Ellis  F.  Cor¬ 
bett,  Journal  and  Guide. 

'Week'  to  Be  Observed 

A  report  on  plans  for  Na¬ 
tional  Negro  Newspaper  Week 
was  made  by  the  committee 
chairman,  Dowdal  H.  Davis, 
general  manager,  Kansas  City 
Call.  The  annual  observance 
during  the  week  of  March  7-13 
will  inaugurate  this  year  the 
Russwurm  Awards.  These  cita 
tions  will  be  made  on  March  13 
during  one  of  three  nationwide 
radio  programs  to  ten  persons  or 
organizations  which  in  1947 
made  outstanding  contributions 
toward  advancement  of  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals  in  the  United 
States. 

Monopoly  Trend  Noted 
JEFFERSON  CITY,  Mo.— Com¬ 
menting  upon  monopolies  in 
the  Negro  newspaper  field,  the 
current  issue  of  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nalism  Newsletter,  published  at 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Lin¬ 
coln  University,  states  in  part: 

"Today  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  180  regularly-appearing 
Negro  weeklies,  only  a  handful 
of  which  (like  the  Indianapolis 
Recorder,  Philadelphia  Tribune, 
New  York  Age,  Savannah  Tri¬ 
bune)  were  functioning  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  These  180 
circulate  to  a  limit  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,750,000  weekly. 

“The  same  thing  that  has  at¬ 
tended'  the  daily  newspaper  or¬ 
ganism  has  affected  the  Negro 
weekly  field :  killings  and  group¬ 
ings,  with  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former.  There  is 
the  Wesley  group  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas;  the  Scott  chain 
throughout  the  South,  notably 
in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Ten¬ 
nessee;  the  Chicago  Defender 
group;  the  Pittsburgh  Courier 
“blanketing”  that  includes  14 
editions  for  different  sections  of 
the  country;  the  Afro-American 
round-the-week  set  of  publica¬ 
tions  with  semiweeklies  in  D.  C. 
and  Baltimore,  and  weeklies  in 
Richmond,  Philadelphia  and 
Newark.  Within  the  past  15 
years,  the  Afro,  which  started 
off  as  a  combination  of  three 
Baltimore  papers,  the  Sunday 
School  Helper,  the  Ledger  and 
the  Afro-American,  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  Richmond  (Va. ) 
Planet  and  the  Washington  ( D. 
C.  >  Tribune." 

■ 

Ludlow  to  Retire 

Washington — Rep.  Louis  Lud 
low  (D.,  Ind  ),  the  first  news¬ 
paperman  to  go  from  the  pre.ss 
ga.lcries  to  a  House  seat,  has 
announced  he  will  not  be  a  can¬ 
didate  for  re-election.  He  has 
served  10  consecutive  House 
terms.  He  is  a  past  president  of 
the  National  Press  Club. 


2.908  in  Tourney 

San  Francisco — The  16th  San 
Francisco  News  bowling  tourna¬ 
ment  drew  an  all-time  high  of 
‘1.908  entries. 


eSliott  ^aLed 


ADJOINING  heads  in  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  read: 
Groups  of  Donors  Urged  for 
Test- 'Tube  Babies  —  Husbands 
Won’t  Like  This,  Judge!  (P.S. — 
There  was  a  quick  makeover.) 


Six-Beers  Nuptials 
Set  For  Next  Week 

Syracuse  (N.  Y. ) 
Her  aid- Journal 


CAPTION  in  East  St.  Louis 
( Ill. )  Journal  informed  read¬ 
ers  that  a  21-year-old  girl  was 
suffering  from  pneumatic  fever. 

■ 

$100  Political  Plate 
Sounds  oGod  in  print 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News 

■ 

STORY  in  New  York  Times  told 
of  a  1-month-o.d  child  who 
toddled  to  a  window  and  fell 
out. 

■ 

Four-Months  Old 
Bridegroom  Held 
On  Murder  Charge 

Lynchburg  (Va. )  News 

m 

Patterson  Chair 
In  Journalism 
At  Fordham  U. 

Fordham  University's  bequest 
from  the  late  Joseph  Medill  Pat¬ 
terson,  founder  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
will  make  possible  establish¬ 
ment  next  Fall  of  a  chair  of 
journalism. 

Plans  for  the  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson  Chair  of  Journalism 
were  disclosed  after  Capt.  Pat¬ 
terson’s  widow,  Mrs.  Mary 
King  Patterson,  had  relin¬ 
quished  her  life  interest  in  an 
80-acre  estate  at  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Her  action  enabled  Fordham, 
which  according  to  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher’s  will  would  receive  the 
estate  after  her  death,  to  sell 
its  equity  to  the  Catholic  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  New  York  for  $50,- 
000.  This  fund  will  be  used  for 
the  journalism  chair. 

The  memorial  chair  will  be 
set  up  as  part  of  Fordham’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Communication 
Arts,  instituted  last  September. 
It  will  be  part  of  the  publication 
division  headed  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Barrett,  S.J. 


Figures  Revised  on 
'Nationwide  Formula' 

New  compilations  of  circula¬ 
tions,  space  rates  and  milline 
rates  as  of  January,  1948,  have 
been  announced  by  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  &  Son  for  the  news¬ 
papers  in  its  “Nationwide  News¬ 
paper  Formula.”  ( E&P,  Aug.  25, 
'45.  p.  7). 

By  comparison  with  figures 
in  the  original  listing  of  1945, 
total  circulation  of  the  465 
papers  in  the  formula  increased 
17.3%  to  26,779.337;  aggregate 
line  rate  is  up  18.6%;  and  the 
milline  rate  is  up  1.02%.  Mil¬ 
line  rates  dropped  4.3%  in  the 
B  group  (50,00()  to  100.000)  and 
3%  in  the  C  group  (25,000  to 
50,000). 


Alabama  Grou{ 
Plans  Worl^oi 
For  Publishers 

Birmincham,  Ala.— Executv 
committee  members  of  the  Aj 
bama  Press  Association  hav 
voted  to  conduct  the  first  ai 
nual  Doyle  M.  Buckles  Memo: 
ial  Press  Institute  at  t^  Un. 
versity  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloo<a 
on  May  21-22. 

The  executive  committee  de 
cided  on  the  press  institute  L' 
memory  of  Buckles,  former  fielc 
manager  of  the  association  wh 
died  Dec.  18. 

In  setting  up  the  institute,  thi 
group  accepted  an  inviutioj 
from  Dr.  John  M.  Galallee,  nen 
president  of  the  university,  who 
said:  “I  hope  that  our  press  in 
stitute  will  serve  as  one  grea: 
connecting  link  between  the 
training  we  offer  in  journalism 
at  the  university  and  you  men 
and  women  actively  engaged  in 
the  newspaper  profession.” 

The  institute  will  take  the 
form  of  a  workshop  in  which 
publishers  of  the  state  till 
study  various  problems  in  the 
newspaper  fie.d,  according  toC. 
Ed  Bounds,  head  of  the  uniier 
sity  department  of  journaliim. 
It  will  be  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  journalism  department,  the 
APA  and  the  university’s  exten¬ 
sion  division. 

An  APA  committee  includes; 

Buford  Boone,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Tuscaloosa  News;  Jack 
Pratt,  publisher,  Pickens  County 
Herald,  Carrollton;  and  M.  C. 
Giles,  publisher,  Franklin 
County  Times,  Russellville. 

The  publishers  also  discussed 
plans  for  obtaining  flat  paper 
from  the  new  Coosa  Ri«i 
Newsprint  Corporation  plant  at 
nearby  Childersburg.  Edmund 
Blair,  editor.  Pell  City  Nem, 
is  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
study  this  newsprint  plan. 

■ 

Club  Seeks  Members 

Boston,  Mass. — A  drive  to  a 
crease  the  membership  in  one  of 
the  nation's  oldest  newspaper 
clubs  has  been  inaugurated  here 
by  Gardner  Campbell,  managiag 
editor  of  the  Wakefield  My 
Item  and  secretary  and  treas 
urer  of  the  Boston  Veteran  Jp 
nalists’  Benevolent  Association, 
Inc.,  which  has  existed  since  the 
Civil  War. 
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RADIO-EVERYDAY 

COR  convert  yoir 

RADIO  PROGRAM 
LISTINGS 

Into  1 52,880  linei 
of  paid  space 
per  year 

Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc< 

545  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  17 
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OUT-OF-DATE 

"FIGURES” 

TAKE  YOU  WIDE 
OF  YOUR  MARK! 


You  need  today*s  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  Market! 


Sales  ammunition  must  be  based  on  today’s 
data.  If  you  are  aiming  for  bigger  volume  in 
Philadelphia,  keep  your  eye  on  these  vital 
factors.  The  Inquirer  is  first  in  advertising 
. . .  tops  in  PRODUCTIVITY! 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  1947  carried  more  than 
28  million  lines  of  advertising  —  largest  volume 
ever  published  by  any  Philadelphia  Newspaper 
at  any  time. 


NOW  IN  ITS  J5TH  YEAR  OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 
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Exclusive  Adverfising  Representalives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  Stale  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Huge  Market  Awaits 
Live  Book  Publisher 


By  Samuel  L.  Schmid 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


WHAT  IS  wrong  with  book  ad¬ 
vertising?  Not  only  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  but  as  one  who 
has  tried  to  keep  up  with  the 
newest  books,  I  have  over  a 
period  of  many  years  wondered, 
“What  is  wrong  with  book  ad¬ 
vertising?”  Therefore,  when  I 
learned  that  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  panel  discussion  “Pub¬ 
lishers'  Advertising  and  Promo¬ 
tion  Methods”  was  to  be  held,  I 
attended  that  session. 

Although  I  found  the  meeting 
interesting,  it  confirmed  my  be¬ 
lief  that  those  who  promote  the 
advertising  of  new  books  are 
still  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
“horse  and  buggy  days.”  Even 
the  two  advertising  agents  who 
were  on  the  panel  did  not  seem 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  country  of  140,000,000 
people,  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  book  readers,  and 
that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  people  who  read  the  newest 
books,  but  that  the  publishers 
have  not  yet  begun  to  tap  their 
market. 

Not  Properly  Advertised 

Best  proof  of  this  is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  the  book 
clubs  in  recent  years,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  sale  of  reprints  in 
cheaper  editions,  and  then  the 
tremendously  larger  sale  of  the 
same  books  in  the  pocket-size 
editions. 

Some  of  these  books  have 
reached  the  sale  of  millions  of 
copies,  whereas  the  first  pub¬ 
lication  made  by  the  original 
book  publisher  has  had  but  a 
limited  sale. 

To  me  there  is  only  one  rea¬ 
son  why  the  original  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  book  does  not  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sales  of 
his  edition,  and  that  is  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  properly  advertise  the 
book. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the 
panel  discussion,  and  in  fact  one 
of  the  members  made  the  defi¬ 
nite  statement,  that  all  that  is 
necessary  for  a  book  publisher 
to  do  is  to  run  a  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times  Book  Section  and 
buy  the  back  cover  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Review  of  Literature,  and 
at  another  time  it  was  said  that 
only  one  month’s  advertising  in 
a  few  important  newspapers  in 
a  few  cities  is  all  that  can  be 
afforded  to  stimulate  sales  for 
the  average  book. 

$5,000  for  Best  Seller 

Recently  one  of  the  book 
trade  papers  had  an  article  in 
which  was  stated  that  the  aver¬ 
age  book  has  a  $1,000  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation,  but  that  a 
best-seller  reaches  an  appropri¬ 
ation  as  high  as  $5,000. 

In  discussions  with  book  pub¬ 
lishers  they  have  said  that  their 
business  cannot  be  compared  to 
a  cigarette  or  a  grocery  account, 
because  they  cannot  get  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  cannot  ever  hope 
to  get  the  sale,  and  although 


each  book  has  a  well-known 
publisher’s  imprint,  that  trade 
mark  does  not  help  sell  many 
books  as  each  book  must  be 
sold  on  its  own  merit. 

I  accept  that  statement,  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  would  like 
to  compare  the  book  publishing 
business  with  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry,  because  each  pic¬ 
ture  has  to  be  sold  on  its  own 
merit,  the  same  as  every  book. 
However,  that  is  where  the  com¬ 
parison  ends.  The  book  pub¬ 
lisher  thinks  that  a  $1,000  ap¬ 
propriation  is  enough,  but  the 
motion  picture  producer  many 
times  spends  from  $50,000  to 
$250,000  on  pre-release  advertis¬ 
ing  of  a  picture.  Why  doesn’t 
the  book  publisher  spend  some 
money  to  advertise  the  book  be¬ 
fore  it  is  on  the  shelves  of  the 
dealers,  in  order  to  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  book  upon  its 
publication? 

After  a  book  is  published,  it 
is  advertised  in  most  instances 
with  one  or  two  insertions  in 
one  paper  in  about  six  cities 
in  the  country,  but  in  New  York 
they  may  use  two  papers. 

After  a  motion  picture  is  re¬ 
leased,  it  is  advertised  in  large 
space  in  all  the  newspapers  of 
a  city  and  in  practically  every 
city  where  it  opens,  and  that 
represents  producer’s  money,  in 
addition  to  which  the  exhibitor 
spends  additional  money  to  in¬ 
duce  patrons  to  come  to  the 
theatre  to  see  the  picture. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  pub¬ 
lishers  have  been  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  all  they  need  to 
do  is  to  send  the  book  editor  of 
a  newspaper  a  copy  for  review¬ 
ing  purposes  and  that  they  will 
get  free  space  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspaper,  and  that  will 
stimulate  sales.  It  certainly 
helps,  but  sales  promotion 
should  not  stop  there. 

Inadequate  Promotion 

To  my  mind  come  various  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  inadequate  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  done  by 
book  publishers  and  what  little 
support  they  give  to  the  news¬ 
papers  who  are  really  trying  to 
help  along  increased  book  read¬ 
ing,  which  means  increased 
profits  to  book  publishers. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  ( Mass. )  Telegram.  For 
years  this  newspaper  has  de¬ 
voted  one  full  page  every  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  year  to  book  reviews. 
That  means  that  in  1947  they 
ran  approximately  125,000  lines 
of  book  publicity,  and  they  ac¬ 
tually  received  from  book  pub¬ 
lishers  during  1947  less  than 
1,000  lines  of  book  advertising. 

The  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 
for  a  number  of  years  has  car¬ 
ried  a  book  review  page  every 
Saturday,  but  the  publishers 
have  given  very  little  advertis¬ 
ing  support  to  develop  sales  In 
the  Cincinnati  market. 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  un¬ 
der  Palmer  Hoyt,  has  for  the 


Smelly  Ad  Causes 
Talk,  Headaches 

Detroit — The  Detroit  News 
ran  an  advertisement  that 
smelled  last  week  —  but  it 
smelled  pretty  and  resulted  in  a 
lot  of  comment,  especially  from 
feminine  readers.  The  ad  fea¬ 
tured  the  announcement  by 
Harry  Suffrin,  a  clothier,  that 
his  spring  suits  were  in. 

The  perfumed  ink  gave  many 
employes  in  the  News  building 
a  headache.  Some  pressmen 
were  literally  overcome.  Other 
workers  went  around  saying 
"woo!  woo!” 

past  year  devoted  a  full  page 
in  its  Sunday  issue  to  book  re¬ 
views.  Here  is  a  newspaper 
that  covers  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Empire,  with  a  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  325,000,  and  yet 
book  publishers  have  shied  away 
from  advertising  in  its  pages. 

There  are  many  more  impor¬ 
tant  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  that  devote  space 
to  book  reviews,  some  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  others  and  some 
devote  more  space  than  others, 
but  rarely  if  ever  do  any  of 
these  newspapers  get  book  ad¬ 
vertising  from  publishers.  One 
would  think  by  the  way  book 
publishers  advertise  that  all  of 
the  book  readers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  confined  to  a  half-dozen 
cities,  and  that  the  other  more 
than  100,000,000  people  are  not 
interested  in  learning  about  the 
newest  books. 

There  is  a  big  reading  public 
awaiting  a  live  publisher  who, 
if  he  believes  he  has  a  good 
book,  will  back  up  his  judgment 
with  the  right  size  campaign  in 
the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country  whose  circulations 
blanket  their  markets  and  fan 
out  into  adjoining  territory. 
■ 

Boost  for  Stereos 

San  Francisco  —  Negotiations 
between  stereotyping  unions  and 
publishers  have  resulted  in  a 
$15.50  weekly  wage  increase  in 
seven  San  Francisco  Bay  region 
cities.  ’These  are  Santa  Rosa,  San 
Rafael,  San  Mateo,  Burlingame, 
Alameda,  Richmond  and  Red¬ 
wood  City.  This  raises  scales  to 
$17.52  day  and  $18.52  night  shift 
in  accord  with  the  recently  en¬ 
acted  San  Francisco-Oakland 
agreement. 
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M  You’re  looking  at  the  news- 
W  pOper  with  advertiser-  and 
W  reader-confidence  inspired  by 
W  95  years  of  publishing  integrity. 

^  Th«  Washington  Star 

Evening  A  Sumkiy  Morning  Edition* 

Wssliiiigtoii,  D.  C. 


Reuther  Acts 
To  Void  Rules 
On  Union  Funds 

WAsmNGTON— Suit  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  Taft-Hartley 
Law  provisions  against  politi- 
cal  expenditures  by  labor  unions 
has  been  entered  in  DisWct 
Court  here  by  Walter  P.  Reu. 
ther,  president  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  Union. 

The  complaint  seeks  a  dwla- 
ratory  judgment  and  asks  for 
issuance  of  an  injunction  against 
enforcement  of  the  rules  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  the 
theory  that  an  infringement  of 
the  constitutional  guaranty  of 
free  speech  is  involved. 

Explaining  the  filing  of  the 
case,  Reuther  said: 

“Last  July,  in  a  statement  in 
the  United  Automobile  Worker 
urging  the  election  of  certain 
candidates  in  special  congres¬ 
sional  elections,  I  challenge  the 
constitutionality  of  Section  304 
‘so  that  the  highest  court  of  the 
land  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  any  con¬ 
gressional  majority  can  deprive 
American  working  per^le  of 
their  constitutional  and  demo¬ 
cratic  rights.’ 

“As  I  stated  then,  we  of  labor 
seek  to  impose  no  gag  on  the 
conservative  commercial  press. 
We  are  resolved,  however,  to 
protect  the  constitutional  right 
of  our  members  to  a  full  hear 
ing  in  the  free  market  place  of 
ideas  and  the  full  exercise  of 
their  political  rights  as  citizens.” 


MONROE 

LOUISIANA 

In  the  Heart  of  the  World's 
Largest  Gas  Field  — 
75  Miles  in  Circumference 


The  South's  Newest  OIL 
FIELD.  Supplying  the 
Nation  With  Fuel — 
2nd  Finest  Marketing 
Center  in  .the  -State 

Complete  Coverage  hy 

Monroe  Newi-Star 
and 

Monroe  Mommg  World 

In  the  North  Lonisiana  Fidd 

Rep.  by  Branbam  Co. 
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CIRCULATION:  More  than  600,000  daily 
More  than  800,000  Sunday 


Jenkins  Buys 
Indio  Date  Palm, 
Calif.  Weekly 


Okla.  Daily  Sold 
MIAMI,  Okla. — Entire  stock  of 
the  Miami  News-Record  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  including  the 
newspaper 
-  plant,  has  been 

sold  to  C.  M. 
Bartlett,  secre¬ 
tary  -  treasurer 
and  general 
manager  of  the 
company  for 
many  years,  and 
undisclosed  as¬ 
sociates. 

The  new  own¬ 
ers  said  “there 
are  no  contem- 
plated  changes 
Bartlett  either  m  the  op¬ 
erating  staff  or  general  policies 
of  the  newspaper.” 

Bartlett  will  become  presi¬ 
dent  and  continue  as  general 
manager.  Mac  Bartlett,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  was  named  secretary, 
and  John  Worley,  office  man¬ 
ager,  was  designated  treasurer. 


McBeoth  Buys  Weekly 

J.  S.  McBEATH  of  San  Antonio, 

owner  of  the  Sweetwater 
(Tex.)  Reporter  Publishing  Co., 
has  announced  purchase  of  the 
weekly  Nolan  County  News  of 
Sweetwater. 

Luther  M.  Watson,  who  start¬ 
ed  the  weekly  23  years  ago, 
sold  it  because  of  continued  ill 
health.  Under  contract  terms, 
the  News  will  be  published  as  a 
separate  and  independent  paper 
in  the  offices  of  the  Reporter. 


Mrs.  Jewel  Marsh,  who  joined 
the  News  staff  in  1942,  continues 
as  editor  of  the  weekly. 


El  Centro,  Calif.— Paul  A. 
Jenkins,  Imperial  Valley  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  announced  purchase 
of  the  Indio  Date  Palm,  a  week¬ 
ly  established  in  1912.  Purchase 
was  made  in  the  name  of  Jen¬ 
kins  and  his  wife,  Edith,  from 
V,  Y.  Weathers  and  Homer  O. 
Cotton  of  South  Gate,  Calif. 

Logan  Jenkins  and  Robert  J. 
O’Hara  will  be  co-publishers  of 
the  Date  Palm.  O'Hara  has 
been  publisher  for  the  former 
owners.  Jenkins,  who  was  city 
editor  of  the  El  Centro  Post- 
Press  newspapers  prior  to  the 
war,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Son  Diego  Journal  staff.  He  is 
a  brother  of  Paul  and  was  a 
commander  in  the  Navy. 

Jenkins  is  president  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  Publishing  Co. 
which  now  owns  the  Imperial 
Valley  Press  and  Morning  Post 
at  El  Centro  and  the  Brawley 
News,  all  dailies. 


Acquire  Odessa  Herald 
ODESSA,  Tex.— F.  M.  Shaver 
and  W.  S.  Foster,  Texas  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Odessa  Morning 
Herald  from  Jada  Davis  and 
Darrell  Freeman. 

Shaver,  of  El  Paso,  will  locate 
in  Odessa  as  publisher.  Foster, 
Waco  resident,  has  newspaper 
interests  there  and  at  Stamford, 
Victoria,  and  Rogers,  Tex. 


Employes  Get  Lease 
MARION,  Ala. — J.  Madison  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Albert  Stewart,  for¬ 
mer  employes,  have  leased  the 
Marion  Publishing  Co.  prop¬ 
erty  for  15  years. 

J.  Gilbert  Balfour,  president 
of  the  corporation,  will  remain 
as  editor  of  the  Times-Standard 
and  there  will  be  no  change  in 
the  news  and  editorial  policies 
of  the  paper. 

Wallace  and  Stewart  will  be 
in  complete  charge  of  the  firm’s 
commercial  printing  business. 

The  Times-Standard  is  one  of 
the  oldest  weeklies  in  the  state. 


*NEW, , .  a 
garden  column  that 
gardeners  GO  FOR! 


Other  Transactions 

TOINESTA,  Pa. — Purchase  of 

two  Forest  County  ( Pa. ) 
weekly  newspapers,  one  of 
which  had  been  suspended  last 
September,  was  announced  here 
by  J.  Kepler  Davis  and  H.  L. 
Meyer,  who  recently  organized 
Forest  Republican,  Inc. 

The  corporation  has  acquired 
the  Forest  Republican  from  R. 
N.  Kunselman  and  J.  L.  Faolk- 
ner,  and  the  suspended  Marien- 
ville  Express  from  Robert  M. 
Agnew. 

The  Forest  Republican  will 
be  published  as  usual,  and  the 
Marienville  Express  will  resume 
publication  soon,  the  new  own¬ 
ers  said. 


ISoted  Authority  Sets  iVeic 
High  in  Popular  Appeal 


“His  articles  for  all  his  scientific 
background,  are  always  well  received 
because  they  are  so  outstandingly  prac- 
tical  and  worded  in  such  a  simple  man- 
to-man  way.”  That’s  how  Better  Homei 
and  Gardens’  garden  editor  rates  Dr.  R. 
Milton  Carleton’s  popular  magazine 
articles  and  scores  of  leading  authori¬ 
ties  heartily  agree. 


Publisher  Guy  T.  Ludi  of  the 
Wahoo  (Nebr.)  Democrat  has 
purchased  the  Wahoo  (Nebr.) 
Wasp.  Both  are  weeklies.  A 
week  previously,  the  Wasp  was 
purchased  by  Mark  Cramer  of 
Wayne,  Nebr.,  from  Will  Pick¬ 
ett,  who  owned  the  paper  for 
52  years. 


R.  Milton  Carleton,  Ph.D. 


A  recognized  authority  on 
scientific  horticulture. 
Dr.  Carleton  Is  also  an 
outstanding  success  as  a 
magazine  writer,  radio 
commentator,  plain  dirt 
gardener  and  leader  In 
national  gardening  activi¬ 
ties. 


Now  we  are  privileged  to  offer  a  loeekly 
newspaper  feature  by  Dr.  Carleton  with 
all  the  popular  appeal  and  other  quali¬ 
ties  which  have  won  him  such  impres¬ 
sive  success  not  only  in  magazines  but 
also  as  garden  commentator  (Saturday 
A.M.)  for  Mutual  Network.  Sample  be¬ 
low  shows  length  (app.  350  words)  and 
general  nature  of  articles  but  can  only 
hint  at  the  many  qualities  that  assun 
the  series  a  cordial  reception  anywhere. 
Why  not  write  for  details? 


Ownership  of  the  Marion 
( Ala. )  Times-Standard  changed 
on  Feb.  15  when  J.  Madison 
Wallace  and  Albert  Stewart, 
two  former  employes,  leased 
Marion  Publishing  Co.  from  Gil¬ 
bert  Balfour,  owner.  Balfour 
will  remain  as  editor. 


*  Farm  &  Garden  Tips 


BY  DR.  R.  MILTON  CARLETON 


T  ATELY,  faddists  have  claimed  that  the  destruction  of  earthwomt 
^  spelled  the  doom  of  plant  life  under  cultivation  unless  we  addd 


Coughlin  Brothers 
Defeat  Libel  Claim 

Jonesboro,  Ark. — A  jury  here 
deliberated  only  40  minutes  be¬ 
fore  returning  a  unanimous  ver¬ 
dict  for  the  defendants  in  a 
$10,000  libel  suit  against  Jack 
and  Pete  Coughlin,  publishers 
of  the  West  Memphis  (Ark.) 
News. 

Sheriff  Cecil  Goodwin  of  Crit¬ 
tenden  County  contended  he 
was  libeled  by  News  editorials 
and  stories  which  charged  him 
with  failure  to  suppress  gam¬ 
bling  and  vice  in  West  Mem¬ 
phis. 

The  Coughlin  brothers  ad¬ 
mitted  publishing  the  articles  in 
question,  then  based  their  de¬ 
fense  on  truth  of  the  allegation. 


new  supplies  of  these  wiggling  creatures  to  our  soils.  Stuff  and  noa- 
sense!  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Hortlcoltnnl 
Science,  I  heard  Dr.  D.  C.  Klpllnger  of  Ohio  State  University  tell  aboat 
elaborate  experiments  to  test  this  argument.  He  discovered  that  wha 
placed  In  poor  soils  they  were  supposed  to  improve,  earthworms  dW. 
They  could  live  only  In  rich  soils,  and  In  rich  soils  they  were  nM 
needed.  Earthworm  casts  or  excreta  proved  to  be  good  fertilizer,  bat 
at  an  astronomical  cost. 


Q.  Is  2,4-D  weed  killer  likely  to 
poison  my  soil?  I 


Knott  Returns  to  Job 

Dallas,  Tex. — John  Knott,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  has  resumed  his 
drawing  after  a  three  months’ 
absence.  He  underwent  an  oper¬ 
ation  for  removal  of  an  eye  cat¬ 
aract  .  Jack  (Here)  Ficklen,  of 
the  News  art  staff,  whose  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  replaced  Knott’s, 
will  continue  to  supplement 
Knott’s  output,  with  plans  being 
made  to  run  two  editorial  car¬ 
toons  on  some  days. 


A.  No,  except  perhaps  temporarily. 
My  own  lawn  and  garden  were 
among  the  first  to  be  treated  with 
2,4-D  which  has  been  sprayed  on 
them  since  1944.  I  can  see  no  signs 
of  Injury  due  to  accumulation  of 
2,4-D  In  the  soil.  We  have  learned 
recently  that  2,4-D  Is  rapidly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  soil  bacteria,  and  even 
In  heavy  doses  does  not  last  more 
than  three  months. 


temperature  close  to  80  degrees 
and  plenty  of  sun.  The  soil  shouU 
be  acid:  if  your  water  is  high  In 
iime  either  save  rainwater  <x  id 
your  seedsman  for  an  acidilylif 
material.  It  is  simpler  to  spend 
your  time  on  some  plant  more  suit¬ 
able  for  bouse  culture. 


Q.  How  far  north  is  the  famom 
southern  Magnolia  hardy? 


Q.  A  friend  gave  me  a  gardenia 
plant  as  a  present.  Lately  the 
flower  buds  have  dropped  off  and 
now  the  leaves  are  turning  yellow. 
How  can  I  save  this  plant? 

A.  At  best,  the  gardenia  is  a  poor 
houseplant.  It  needs  moist  air,  a 


A.  This  is  Magnolia  grandlflon 
It  is  hardy  only  as  far  north  ii 
Washington,  D.  C.  But  there  Is  i 
magnificent  species,  the  Ssucs 
Magnolia,  Magnolia  soulangeani 
which  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  the 
Great  Lakes  and  New  England.  It 
has  gorgeous  tulip-like  flowers  Is 
various  shades  of  purplish  pink. 


Write  for  Further  Information 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  it  than  this . . . 


The  telephone  is  a  wonderful  device.  And  its  use  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  sale  of  radio  time.  But  there’s  a  lot  more  to  it  than  this. 

Take  the  average  Weed  and  Company  representative.  On 
the  phone  or  across  the  desk  from  you,  he  knows  your  business 
and  talks  your  business.  He  wouldn’t  be  there  if  he  didn’t. 

He’s  a  salesman,  certainly.  He  represents  Spot  Radio,  one  of 
the  most  profitable  forms  of  modern  advertising.  He  also 
represents  over  250  years  of  combined  experience  in 
showing  Spot  Advertisers  how  to  get  the  most  for  their  money. 

Behind  that  experience  are  the  two  bed-rock  qualities 
that  created  it:  expert  knowledge  and  plain  hard  work. 

These  are  the  two  factors  that  produce  most  of  the  results 

most  of  the  time . . .  the  two  factors  that  make 

Weed  and  Company  service  so  valuable  to  any  advertiser. 
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Rule  on  N.  Y.  Papers 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

A  DELEGATION  from  Pravda 

was  visiting  the  New  York 
Times  mechanical  department 
and  asking  questions  in  labored 
Eng.ish.  They  reached  the 
proofroom  and  its  foreman 

"And  when  you  make  an  er¬ 
ror,  what  happens?’’  they  want¬ 
ed  to  know. 

The  foreman  raised  his  hands 
way  up  in  the  world-over  ges¬ 
ture  of  hair  being  pulled  out  by 
the  roots. 

The  gesture  pierced  the  iron 
curtain.  "Same  all  over,” 
grunted  the  Pravda  men,  smil¬ 
ing. 

Race  with  Deadlines 

To  avoid  those  errors — and  the 
subsequent  scalp  snatching — is 
of  especial  concern  at  the  Times 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  which  aim  not  only  at  a 
newspaper  today  but  a  record 
for  the  future. 

When  the  State  Department 
casually  released  a  375-page 
book  of  documents  on  Russian- 
Nazi  early  war  diplomacy,  that 
book  reached  the  Times  compos¬ 
ing  room  at  7  p.m.  and  event¬ 
ually  "made’’  the  paper  with 
three  pages  on  the  state  docu¬ 
ments — much  more  was  set — 
full  of  italics,  small  caps  and 
other  printing  annoyances, 
as  Times  Composing  Room  Su¬ 
perintendent  Thomas  I.  Mc- 
Garry  told  Editor  &  Pulisher 
with  a  mixture  of  exasperation 
and  pride.  The  Herald  Tribune 
gave  the  documents  similar 
space. 

Jobs  such  as  these,  plus  the 
daily  paper  of  48-some  pages 
and  Sunday’s  2V4-pound  edi¬ 
tions,  call  for  a  smooth-running 
proofroom  routine  capable  of 
racing  deadlines,  extending  for 
the  sudden  big  Jobs  and  of  still 
keeping  errors  to  a  minimum — 
especially  where  they  count 
most. 

To  keep  proofs  flowing  effi¬ 
ciently,  both  papers  have  posted 
prominently  the  times  for  deliv¬ 
ery  of  each  page  form  to  the 
stereotype  department,  and  the 
foreman  feeds  proofs  into  the 
center,  top  prioriy,  box  on  his 
desk  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  makeup  schedule. 

Classified  Preferred 

Little  advance  copy  for  the 
daily  editions  reaches  the  proof¬ 
rooms  before  4  p.m.,  and  the 
lobster  and  day  shifts  work 
chiefly  on  wait  order  advertis¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  copy.  Then  as 
Times  nightside  gradually  takes 
over  from  the  dayside  after  4 
p.m.,  the  classified  section,  which 
"goes  in’’  at  9  p.m.,  gets  pref¬ 
erential  treatment.  Business 
and  real  estate,  financial,  edi¬ 
torial,  then  books,  food  and  so¬ 
ciety  come  next.  Forms  on 
obituary  and  amusement  pages 
must  be  locked  at  10,  second 
form  at  10:10  with  the  weather 
page  and  all  but  one  sports 
page,  and  the  last  sports  page 
at  10:20. 

’The  proofs  follow  this  or¬ 
der  for  the  early  edition,  but 


throughout  the  evening  page 
one  gal.eys  go  on  top  and  ads, 
which  must  be  in  forms  at  10 
p.m.,  get  No.  1  priority. 

Routing  the  proofs  better  and 
reading  them  faster  has  cut 
down  the  duplications  on  correc¬ 
tions,  McGarry  said. 

“More  useful  than  anything 
else  in  cutting  down  errors,”  de¬ 
clared  McGarry,  is  the  system 
the  Times  now  uses  of  routing 
errors  at  edition  time  with  yel¬ 
low  slips. 

42  Readers  at  Night 

When  a  serious  error  is  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  proofreader  at  edi¬ 
tion  time,  the  reader  does  not 
finish  reading  the  proof  but  calls 
attention  to  the  mistake  im¬ 
mediately  with  a  yellow  slip. 
The  proofroom  foreman  sends 
these  directly  to  the  machines 
where  an  operator  sets  the  cor¬ 
rection  at  once  and  returns  it 
with  the  yellow  slip  to  the 
makeup  foreman.  ’The  read¬ 
er  then  finishes  reading  the 
proof. 

At  the  Times  about  90%  of 
all  matter  is  read  with  copy,  a 
procedure  that  requires  a  staff 
of  42  readers  on  ordinary  nights. 
Readers  work  by  teams  and 
change  off  hourly  on  reading 
and  holding.  Except  on  Friday 
nights  which  are  busiest.  24 
readers  correct  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  proofs.  Teams  read  all 
display  ads  and  part  of  the  clas¬ 
sified,  but  most  of  the  editorial 
matter  is  corrected  with  the 
reader  holding  his  own  copy. 
Four  readers  work  on  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  lobster  and  day 
shifts,  four  on  the  Times  lobster 
shift  and  six  desks,  or  teams,  on 
dayside. 

Each  paper  has  its  own  pages 
and  sections  which  get  special 
treatment,  but  page  one  and  the 
editorial  page  are  among  these 
on  each  newspaper. 

At  the  Herald  Tribune,  Joseph 
Hradecky,  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  explained,  editorial  page 
copy  is  not  merely  read  in  gal¬ 
ley.  The  page  is  cut  up  by  col¬ 
umns  checked  with  the  galley 
proofs.  Special  operators  work 
on  the  editorial  page  and  make 
corrections.  It  is  the  only  page 
that  has  to  have  the  revise 
okayed  and  that  is  checked  un¬ 
til  all  revisions  have  been  made, 
said  Hradecky. 

Copy  for  Page  One  is  also 
given  special  attention  and  the 
made-up  page  cut  up  and 
checked. 

35  Proofs  on  Each  Galley 

As  for  the  Times,  "I  don’t 
think  there’s  a  paper  in  the 
world  that’s  so  exact  and  so 
followed  by  readers,  and  they 
( the  editors )  want  it  that  way,” 
declared  McGarry.  "They  don’t 
care  what  it  costs.  ’There  isn’t 
one  proof  that  they  don’t  read 
in  the  editorial  department.  .  .  . 
We  don’t  wait  for  the  next  edi¬ 
tion.  We  postscript  pages  all 
night  for  serious  errors” — er¬ 
rors  in  ads,  prices,  libelous 


words,  misinsertion  of  the  word 
“not,”  dates,  errors  on  Mr.,  Mrs. 
and  Miss.  ’ITiirty-five  proofs  are 
pulled  on  each  galley. 

Aside  from  the  special  atten¬ 
tion  which  the  obituary  desk 
gives  its  proofs  and  which  the 
editors  and  writers  handling 
copy  for  the  Sunday  magazine, 
news  review,  book  and  amuse¬ 
ment  sections  give  to  theirs,  the 
proofroom  and  editorial  staff 
both  check  the  editorial  page — 
revise  it  until  it's  correct. 

About  one-third  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  is  read  in  page  as 
well  as  galley  proofs,  McGarry 
estimated,  and  the  Job’o  never 
done  until  the  forms  go  to  the 
stereotyping  department  since 
the  Sunday  department  works 
for  a  magazine  accuracy  and 
corrects  for  fact,  new  develop¬ 
ments  and  even  better-sounding 
words  at  the  same  time  the 
proofreaders  are  checking  for 
typos  and  proper  insertion  of 
earlier  revisions,  he  said. 

Don't  Think  of  Costa 

“And  they  won’t  make  correc¬ 
tions  with  the  composing  room 
or  costs  in  mind,”  he  added 
with  pride  —  and  exasperation. 
“The  Sunday  department  will 
as  likely  as  not  pick  the  second 
word  in  a  paragraph  to  change.” 
The  proofroom  spike  offered 
evidence  of  “literary”  revisions: 
amusement  section  page  proof 
on  which  the  word  “Writer"  had 
been  changed  to  “Author”  in  a 
head. 

“On  one  page  of  that  (news) 
review  section  we’ll  have  as 
many  as  20  editors’  proofs  be¬ 
fore  that  goes  to  press  —  and 
that’s  after  it’s  been  read  in 
galley.”  On  one  occasion  a 
late  news  break  on  John  L. 
Lewis’  fine  had  necessitated 
pulling  apart  and  remaking  the 
“Review  of  the  Week”  section. 

“When  they  give  us  an  okay 
on  a  proof  around  here,”  ex¬ 
claimed  McGarry,  “believe  me, 
it’s  certainly  been  read.” 


NEA  Contest  Deadline 

Chicago — Deadline  for  entries 
in  the  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
tests.  conducted  by  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  is  March  15, 
according  to  Paul  C.  Smith, 
Rock  Rapids  (la.)  Reporter, 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
Awards  will  be  made  at  the 
NEA  convention  at  Pinehurst, 
N.  C.,  May  6-9. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Secretary  Anderson  warns  us 
that  we  may  have  to  feed  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  the  next  four 
years.  After  that  we  hope  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  be  in  a 
position  to  feed  us. 


The  latest  figures  show  that  four 
ptersons  die  every  hour  on  Amer¬ 
ican  highways.  Americans  are 
people  who  are  in  a  hurry  to  get 
everywhere,  including  heaven. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Old  Newsboys 
Give  $133,351 
To  Hospital 

Pittsburgh  —  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  Old  Newsboys  this  week 
turned  over  a  $133,351  check  to 
Children’s  Hospital. 

This  brought  to  $525,000  the 
amount  raised  by  the  Old  New^ 
boys  in  the  last  15  years  to  help 
restore  to  health  children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
treatments. 

Well  over  half  of  this  total 
was  raised  in  the  past  two  years 
by  this  unique  organization.  It 
was  organized  in  1926  to  raise  a 
few  hundred  dollars  for  orphans 
at  Christmas. 

When  the  Old  Newsboys  Fund 
was  started  by  Max  Silverblatt, 
Press  downtown  sales  director, 
there  was  only  one  activity— the 
sale  of  a  souvenir  edition  of  tht 
Press. 

This  was  continued  into  the 
depression  years  when  the  money 
was  used  to  buy  Christmas 
baskets  for  needy  families.  In 
1933,  it  was  decided  to  give  the 
money  to  Children’s  Hospital. 

Last  year  about  two-thirds  of 
the  hospital’s  work  was  done 
free.  The  Press  Old  Newsboys 
Fund  paid  for  45%  of  this  work, 

The  Old  Newsboys  are  men 
who  now  are  prominent  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  civic,  business  and  ofiS 
cial  life  and  who  once  sold 
papers. 

When  the  war  cut  newsprint 
supplies  drastically,  the  Old 
Newsboys  were  compelled  to 
dispense  with  the  souvenir  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Press  for  street  sales. 
Instead  they  launched  other  ac 
tivities,  such  as  their  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  a  movie  premier  and 
benefit'  broadcasts. 

The  competitive  spirit  among 
the  top  Old  Newsboys  is  keen. 
This  year  both  of  the  top  two 
campaigners  collected  over 
$38,000,  with  Police  Superinten¬ 
dent  Harvey  J.  Scott  leading 
County  Commissioner  John  J. 
Kane  by  a  slim  margin — $125. 

As  a  tribute  to  The  Press  Old 
Newsboys,  the  hospital’s  board 
of  managers  has  erected  a 
bronze  memorial  in  the  main 
corridor. 


We’re  Plea(Jing 

The  case  of  the  Central 
Texas  Territory  where  tio 
per-family  income  is  roneb 
higher  than  the  national 
and  state  average. 

Waco  News-Tribune 
Waco  Times-Herald 
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Telephoto  Network) 


I5ILLEDTELEGRAFI  (pictures  by  wire)  are  big 
^  news  in  Europe,  where  Acme  has  set  up  the 
continent’s  first  international  Telephoto  network. 

Acme  has  installed  Telephoto  Trans-ceivers — just 
like  those  used  by  U.  S.  newspapers — in  11  cities 
in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Italy.  Telephoto-served  papers  receive 


pictures  from  anywhere  on  the  network,  send  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  world,  and  exchange  photos  regionally. 

The  new  European  network  means  faster  coverage 
for  newspaper  clients  on  Acme’s  U.  S.  Telephoto 
network,  too.  Pictures  are  now  sent  by  wire  from 
all  over  western  Europe  to  London,  Paris  and  Rome 
for  radio  transmission  to  America. 
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461  Eighth  Ave. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


ACME  NEWSPICTURES 


Division  of  NBA  Service,  Inc. 


{  Bureaus  All  Over 
the  World 
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TRANSLATION 

POLITIKEN’S  OWN  STATION  FOR 
PICTURES  BY  WIRE  IS  NOW  IN  USE 

Tclcphnto  Sii!<tcw — the  Newest  in  Wired  Pictures 
in  This  Area — Brings  Us  in  a  Few  Minutes  Pictures 
From  at  Home  or  From  Foreign  Countries 

A  Mark  of  Considerable  Progress  for  the  Danish 
Press  and  for  the  Readers  of  Politiken 

A  technical  wonder,  modest  in  size  but  large  in 
effect — the  newest  and  most  modern  wired  picture 
sy.stem  in  this  domain — has  been  installed  by 
Politiken  and  makes  its  debut  in  this  paper  today. 

Using  our  own  Telephoto  machine,  we  can  now 
both  receive  and  send  pictures  via  the  Telephoto 
network.  .  .  .  We  not  only  cover  foreign  events,  but 
also  get  pictures  on  the  line  from  cities  here  in 
Denmark.  This  was  not  possible  before.  We  are 
very  happy  that  we  are  the  first  in  the  country  that 
can  serve  our  readers  this  way. 

(The  illustration  shows  a  picture  being  sent  from 
the  Politiken’s  Telephoto  Room.) 
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U  nique  T  abloids  Create 
Interest  in  City  Affairs 


WICHITA,  Kan. — In  what  may 

well  turn  out  to  be  a  major 
step  in  making  apathetic  citizens 
newly  conscious  of  their  local 
government,  this  city  has  just 
placed  its  1947  municipal  prog¬ 
ress  report  on  practically  every 
Sunday  breakfast  table  in  the 
county. 

It  just  drafted  the  equipment 
and  readership  of  both  local 
dailies  and  broke  up  the  cum¬ 
bersome  chapters  of  its  annual 
accounting  into  readable  stories 
and  pictures  filling  two  entirely 
different  types  of  eight-page  tab¬ 
loids  distributed  with  each  news¬ 
paper.  The  results  are  Sunday 
supplements  believed  to  be 
without  precedent  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Total  circulation:  115,000. 
Total  cost:  $2,000. 

City  Manager's  Idea 

Sometime  last  summer,  City 
Manager  Russell  E.  McClure,  a 
41-year  old  local  man  who  will 
leave  here  in  mid-March  to  take 
over  a  similar  position  at  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  first  hit  on  the  idea 
of  replacing  Wichita's  conven¬ 
tional  48-page  booklet  with 
newspaper  supplements. 

The  customary  pamphlet's 
7,500  copies  cost  about  $1,850  to 
print  and  mail,  and  his  first 
thought  was  that  county-wide 
distribution  through  the  newspa¬ 
pers  would  prove  far  too  costly. 


Approaching  the  business  de¬ 
partments  of  both  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Wichita  Beacon,  he 
learned  the  papers  would  be 
willing  to  turn  out  the  job  for 
the  legal  advertising  rate — not 
the  commercial  display  rate. 
Each  paper  offered  to  furnish 
art  work,  engravings,  slightly 
under  58,000  finished  copies  cir¬ 
culated  within  Sedgwick  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  1,000  extras  for  city  hall 
at  just  over  $1,000. 

Presenting  his  plan  to  the  five- 
man  $l-a-day  city  commission  of 
leading  citizens,  McClure  found 
them  in  ready  agreement  with 
the  principle  of  giving  the  city's 
report  to  the  people  far  wider 
circulation,  better  presentation, 
and  making  it  livelier  reading 
than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

They  vetoed  the  idea  of  de¬ 
voting  half  of  a  16-page  tabloid 
to  advertising  on  the  ground 
that  such  space  would  appeal 
primarily  to  firms  supplying  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  city,  and  that  the 
municipal  government  should 
not  place  itself  in  the  position 
of  soliciting  advertising  from 
them.  Moreover,  they  issued  an 
admonition  that  editorial  con¬ 
tent  be  factual  rather  than  pro¬ 
motional. 

Armed  with  some  150,000 
word.s  in  year-end  reports  from 
the  city’s  departments,  David  D. 
Rowlands,  planning  and  research 


assistant,  and  Paul  E.  Dannelley, 
part-time  research  aide,  set  out 
about  Jan.  24  to  create  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazines — each  in  its  own 
style. 

With  the  editorial  assistance 
of  Phillip  Ahearne,  former  Eagle 
reporter,  they  decided  that  the 
Eagle  section  should  be  of  maga¬ 
zine  format  and  the  Beacon  tab¬ 
loid  should  present  its  stories  in 
newspaper  style.  Rowlands 
wrote  his  Master's  thesis  on  the 
use  of  radio  and  movies  in  mu¬ 
nicipal  reporting,  and  Dannelley, 
who  is  also  copy  chief  for  the 
local  Associated  Advertising 
Agency,  has  worked  on  the 
Eagle  and  the  McPherson  (Kan.) 
Republican. 

Thus,  between  them  they 
dug  out  the  highlights  from  the 
municipal  paper  mountain,  di¬ 
vided  them  into  news  items  or 
newsmagazine  reports,  furnished 
more  than  100  pictures  and 
charts,  drew  up  layouts,  wrote 
heads  and  cutlines,  and  did  the 
make-up  themselves  on  the 
premises  of  each  paper  by  dead¬ 
line  time. 

Faster  Than  Usual 

Both  papers  distributed  the 
reports  with  the  Feb.  22  issue. 
Circulating  municipal  reports  in 
less  than  60  days  after  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  reporting  period,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  matter  of  govern¬ 
mental  pride,  and  the  local  edi¬ 
tors  believe  they  will  be  able  to 
do  a  faster  job  next  year,  even 
though  all  three  did  not  work 
on  the  project  full  time. 

Both  tabloids  had  these  basic 
rules  in  common:  the  cover  of 
each  was  pictorial  except  for  the 


paper's  nameplate  and  a  typej 
letter  of  transmittal  from  Mayor 
Charles  S.  Ritchie  to  the  citi¬ 
zenry.  It  was  this  identifyini 
feature  that  made  the  editors 
feel  they  could  safely  omit  all 
quotations  (“People  will  know 
it's  the  city  speaking”)  or  the 
inappropriate  ( adv. )  notations 
after  each  story. 

A  conscious  effort  was  made 
to  credit  departments,  not  indi¬ 
viduals.  Names  were  largely 
eliminated  from  copy  and  cut¬ 
lines,  the  captions  attempting 
to  capture  the  significance  of  the 
service  illustrated,  rather  than 
becoming  a  left-to-right  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  people  shown. 

But  there,  except  for  the  fac¬ 
tual  core  of  the  contents,  the 
similarity  ceased.  The  Eagle 
tabloid  contained  about  40%  of 
the  copy  volume  usually 
crammed  into  the  booklet  re¬ 
port.  Some  49  pictures  plus  nu¬ 
merous  charts  were  blended  into 
seven  consolidated  summaries 
depicting  the  year  at  city  hall. 
Columns  and  pictures  varied  in 
width  and  column  rules  were 
removed. 

The  Beacon  supplement,  using 
about  50%  of  the  normal  amount 
of  copy,  clustered  some  39  illus¬ 
trations  around  68  brief  stories, 
none  of  them  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  column  long. 

McClure,  who  has  already 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  two 
Dayton  dailies  in  his  pioneering 
reporting  projects,  believes  his 
innovation  may  open  the  way  to 
similar  use  of  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements  by  school  boards,  coun¬ 
ties  and  other  units  of  local  gov- 
vernment. 


Origin  of  “Beer  and  Skittles” 


•  Life  will  be  truly  “beer  and  skittles”  for 
thousands  of  bowlers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  as  they  gather  in  Detroit  in  March 
for  the  annual  American  Bowling  Congress 
championships.  For  skittles  is  the  old  form  of 
bowling  and  “beer  frames”  are  traditional 
pauses  for  refreshment  in  tenpin  competition. 

Skittles  today  is  used  only  as  part  of  a  well- 
known  expression,  “Life  isn’t  all  beer  and  skit¬ 
tles,”  meaning,  of  course,  that  there  must  be 
work  as  well  as  fun.  Its  origin  may  be  traced 
to  “Tom  Brown’s  Sch(X)l  Days,”  by  Thomas 
Hughes... “Life  isn’t  all  beer  and  skittles,  but 
beer  or  skittles,  or  something  better  of  the 
same  sort,  must  form  a  good  part  of  every 
Englishman’s  education.” 


Skittles  was  the  ninepin  version  of  bowling 
and  was  one  of  America’s  oldest  games.  It 
was  extremely  popular  as  far  back  as  during 
the  time  New  York  was  a  Dutch  settlement 
called  New  Amsterdam.  When  some  lawmaker 
tried  to  outlaw  ninepins,  players  at  Bowling 
Green  found  a  technical  loophole  by  adding  a 
tenth  pin,  and  thus  bowling  as  we  know  it 
today  was  born  in  this  country. 

Then,  as  now,  players  had  their  “beer  frame” 
when  they  could  refresh  themselves  and  relax 
between  bowls.  “Beer  frames,”  say  veteran 
bowlers,  help  to  promote  the  good  fellowship 
that  has  always  been  part  of  the  game,  making 
bowling  a  pleasant,  popular  pastime  rather 
than  a  sport  of  grim  competition. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Pjetruit 


JOHN  S.  KVICHT.  PLftLIAHER 


ThisJacksss 
^  wouM  BRAYj 


/  ere  this  jack’s  pulling  power  on  a  par  with  our  persuasive  power, 
well  and  truly  could  he  blare  out  a  triumphant  "hee  haw”  over  all 
competitors.  With  no  intent  to  be  immodest,  we  merely  direct  your  , 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  No.  1  newspaper  in  the  No.  4  town, 
weekdays.  Ordinarily  when  space  buyers  look  up  the  figures  in 
Standard  Rate  &  Data,  ours  are  the  kind  of  figures  they  like  to  see. 
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Covenant  Protects 
Fundamental  Rights 


By  Zechariah  Chafee.  Jr. 

U.  S.  Member  of  UN  Subcommission 


THE  International  Covenant 

which  is  planned  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Human  Rights  se¬ 
lects  for  legal  protection  sev¬ 
eral  widely  recognized  funda¬ 
mental  rights  such  as  freedom 
from  arbitrary  arrest,  a  fair 
trial,  religious  liberty,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  information.  Although 
these  are  domestic  freedoms, 
the  Covenant  recognized  that 
their  violation  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  nations. 

A  nation  which  denies  these 
freedoms  to  its  own  citizens  be¬ 
comes  a  plague  spot  which  in¬ 
fects  other  countries  and  pro¬ 
duces  all  sorts  of  international 
strains.  Consequently  any  na¬ 
tion  which  Ls  a  party  to  the 
Covenant  thereby  undertakes  to 
ensure  ‘‘that  its  laws  secure  to 
all  persons  under  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  .  .  .  the  enjoyment  of  these 
fundamental  rights  and  free¬ 
doms.” 

Very  Strong  Promise 

The  Human  Rights  Commis¬ 
sion  asked  its  Sub-Commission 
on  Freedom  of  Information  and 
of  the  Press  to  draft  Article  17 
of  the  Covenant  on  freedom  of 
information.  This  hard  task  oc¬ 
cupied  most  of  the  recent  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Sub-Commission  at 
Lake  Success. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the 
Article  as  drafts  contains  a 
very  strong  promise: 

1.  ‘‘Every  person  shall  have 
the  right  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  without  inter¬ 
ference  by  governmental  action: 
this  right  shall  include  freedom 
to  hold  opinions,  to  seek,  re¬ 
ceive  and  impart  information 
•nd  ideas,  regardless  of  fron¬ 
tiers,  either  orally,  by  written 
or  printed  matter,  in  the  form 
of  art,  or  by  legally  operated 
visual  or  auditory  devices.” 

Then  comes  the  paragraph 
which  was  the  most  difficult  to 
frame: 

‘May*  la  Emphasised 

2.  ‘"The  right  to  freedom  of 
expression  carries  with  it 
duties  and  re^onsibilities.  Pen¬ 
alties,  liabilities  or  restrictions 
limiting  this  right  may  therefore 
be  imposed  for  causes  which 
have  been  clearly  defined  by 
law,  but  only  with  regard  to 
( seven  categories ) :  ” 

The  seven  categories  as  to 
which  a  nation  may,  if  it  wishes, 
pass  criminal  statutes  or  author¬ 
ize  damage  suits  by  law  are 
roughly  these:  (a)  the  betrayal 
of  public  secrets;  (b)  incite¬ 
ment  of  violent  revolution:  (c) 
Incitement  of  crime,  (d)  ob¬ 
scenity;  (e)  contempt  of  court, 
etc.;  (f)  infringement  of  copy¬ 
right  and  other  literary  prop¬ 
erty;  (g)  libel  and  similar 
private  injuries  such  as  inva¬ 
sions  of  privacy  and  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  quality  of  a  com¬ 
petitor’s  wares. 

If  the  italicized  words  at  the 
start  of  Paragraph  2  are  read 
carefully,  some  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  fears  among  newspaper¬ 


men  about  its  effect  ought  to 
vanish.  It  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  observe  that  the 
draft  does  not  render  anything 
criminal  or  il.egal  by  its  own 
operation. 

Instead,  Paragraph  2  is  mere¬ 
ly  permissive.  “Penalties  .  .  . 
may  ...  be  imposed  .  .  .  ” 
This  allows  a  nation  to  have, 
if  it  wishes,  laws  of  types 
which  now  exist  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  many 
other  free  countries. 

No  nation  is  obliged  to  pass 
any  law  against  the  press.  Citi¬ 
zens  within  a  nation  may,  just  as 
now,  oppose  any  suppressive  leg¬ 
islation  which  they  think  wrong. 
All  that  Paragraph  2  does  is  to 
say  that  a  nation  will  not  be 
violating  its  promise  to  protect 
freedom  of  expression  if  its 
lawmakers  decide  that  some 
publications  within  the  listed 
types  are  so  objectionable  that 
they  ought  to  be  penalized  by 
a  well  defined  law.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Article  17  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  a  nation  from  punishing 
obscenity  or  authorizing  libel 
suits. 

Powers  Are  Retained 

Some  such  permissive  limita¬ 
tions  are  unavoidably  neces¬ 
sary,  whatever  one  thinks  of 
the  precise  wording  of  Para¬ 
graph  2.  It  might  be  very 
pleasant  for  the  press  to  obtain 
absolute  freedom  through  the 
Covenant,  but  this  is  crying  for 
the  moon. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor 
Great  Britain  nor  any  other  na¬ 
tion  now  allows  complete  im¬ 
munity  to  everything  that  is 
printed.  Hence  no  nation  will 
bind  itself  by  treaty  to  change 
its  laws  so  as  to  give  such  com¬ 
plete  immunity.  Several  types 
of  publications  are  commonly 
regarded  as  so  objectionable 
that  a  nation  will  insist  on  re¬ 
taining  its  present  powers  to 
penalize  them  if  it  desires. 

For  example,  our  Senate 
would  refuse  to  ratify  the  Cove¬ 
nant  if  its  terms  constituted  a 
promise  that  Congress  would 
repeal  existing  statutes  punish¬ 
ing  the  betrayal  of  military 
secrets  and  contempt  of  court, 
and  excluding  obscene  matter 
from  the  mails.  Similarly  the 
United  Kingdom  would  not 
pledge  itself  to  wipe  out  libel 
actions. 

Limits  Needed  Defining 

‘Therefore,  the  promise  made 
by  each  nation  to  maintain  free¬ 
dom  of  information  has  to  be 
qualified  by  some  permissive 
exceptions.  The  Sub-Commis¬ 
sion  could  not  simply  give  the 
press  absolute  freedom  by  the 
broad  terms  of  Paragraph  1, 
and  then  stop. 

True,  our  own  First  Amend¬ 
ment  seems  to  do  this.  It  mere¬ 
ly  says:  “Congress  shall  make 
no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press 
.  .  .  ”  It  does  not  go  on,  like 
the  Covenant,  to  state  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  limitations  upon  this 


freedom.  But  the  limitations 
are  there,  all  the  same. 

The  First  Amendment  was 
adopted  against  a  familiar  back¬ 
ground  of  domestic  law  as  to 
libel,  obscenity,  etc.,  which  the 
framers  took  for  granted.  Also 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recog¬ 
nized  several  exceptions  to  the 
First  Amendment  based  on  the 
affirmative  federal  powers  in 
the  body  of  the  Constitution 
over  war,  immigration,  the 
mails,  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  etc.  An  international 
document  applying  to  50  or  60 
nations  cannot  trust  that  the 
domestic  background  of  many 
different  systems  of  law  will 
supply  satisfactory  implied  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

And  since  the  Covenant  re¬ 
lates  to  rights  alone,  there  are 
no  affirmative  governmental 
powers  out  of  which  excep¬ 
tions  can  be  spelled  by  some 
hypothetical  enforcement  body 
resembling  our  Supreme  Court. 
The  Covenant  article  had  to 
contain  its  own  limitations. 

Consequently,  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mission  undertook  to  confine 
the  permitted  restrictions  to  the 
types  of  objectionable  publica¬ 
tions  which  are  penalized  by 
commonly  accepted  laws  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  many  other  countries  de¬ 
voted  to  freedom.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  existing 
federal  or  state  legislation  with¬ 
in  each  of  the  seven  categories 
in  Paragraph  2. 

At  this  point  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mission  was  faced  with  a  di¬ 
lemma.  If  it  framed  the  Cove¬ 
nant  article  with  as  much  nar¬ 
rowness  and  detail  as  some 
critics  suggest,  it  would  have 
been  very  long  and  would  not 
be  ratified  by  enough  nations 
to  make  it  effective  (two-thirds 
of  those  in  the  UN)  or  it  would 
be  readily  violated  without 
much  chance  of  objections  from 
other  nations.  If  it  framed  the 
article  broadly,  governmental 
tyranny  was  rendered  possible. 

The  Sub-Commission  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  but  what 
it  drafted  is  far  less  vague  than 
the  typical  freedom  of  speech 
clause  in  our  state  constitutions 
(e.g.  New  York)  which  makes 
citizens  ‘‘responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  right”  without  de¬ 
fining  “abuse”  as  the  Covenant 
article  does. 

Furthermore,  there  are  many 
safeguards  against  tyrannical 
interpretation  of  the  specific 
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Free  Press  in  Fla. 
Under  a  Cloud 

Tampa,  Fla. — When  the  mei. 
cury  teeters  around  the  32-60 
gree  mark  in  Florida,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  becomes  top  stories  on 
page  one  for  Florida  newspa¬ 
pers.  Mainly  because  that  is 
what  Florida  residents  and  tour¬ 
ists  alike  are  talking  about. 

And  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Evening  Independent,  which 
long  ago  became  the  Sunshine 
Paper  by  giving  away  its  Home 
Edition  every  day  that  the  sun 
doesn't  shine  by  edition  timf 
has  had  a  lot  to  explain.  Twice 
in  one  week,  it  gave  away  its 
paper.  The  all-time  average  for 
the  37V4  years  the  offer  has 
been  in  effect  is  4Vh  free  papers 
a  year.  This  year,  it  would  have 
been  three  papers  within  a 
week,  one  cloudy  day  was  a 
Sunday,  and  the  Independent 
doesn't  publish  on  Sunday.  Since 
1910,  the  Sunshine  Paper  has 
had  to  make  its  offer  good  177 
times.  In  1946,  the  all-time 
“bad  year”  record  was  set  when 
10  free  editions  were  given 
away.  Even  so,  laments  Paul 
Davis,  managing  editor,  the  sun¬ 
shine  did  smile  from  the  sky 
along  about  4  o’clock  on  four  ol 
the  10  davs — but  the  offer  was 
good  as  edition  time  is  2:30  P.M. 

limitations.  ( 1 )  No  censorship 
of  the  press  is  possible  in  peace, 
but  only  punishment  or  civil 
damages.  (2)  These  can  be  im¬ 
posed  only  on  grounds  clearly 
defined  by  law,  which  means 
a  statute  enacted  by  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  people  or  a 
settled  course  of  judicial  deci¬ 
sion  as  in  our  libel  law  officials 
cannot  run  on  the  loose.  (3)  It 
was  assumed  that  the  ratifying 
nations  would  possess  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  self-government 
and  be  actuated  by  a  love  of 
freedom.  If  not,  much  more 
than  freedom  of  speech  will  go 
by  the  board — arbitrary  arrests 
will  prevail. 

This  Covenant  article  was 
drafted  and  vigorously  suf^rt- 
ed  by  members  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mission  who  ran  underground 
newspapers  while  Holland  and 
Norway  were  occupied  by  the 
Nazis  and  are  now  leading  edi¬ 
tors  in  those  countries.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  such  men 
would  have  voted  to  throttle 
the  press. 
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['REAT  PICTURES 

A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


THE  DENVER  POST 


Train  Wreck 

Th*  Dwm  Post, 
,robrooiyl2,1948 


Convict  at  Bay 


Tho  DonTor  Pott,  Doeomboi  31^  1947 


THE  DENTER  POST  complements  its  news  with  dra* 
matic,  timely  pictures  —  pictures  so  newsworthy  they  are 
reproduced  throughout  the  nation.  When  news  breaks 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire,  THE  DENVER  POST 
is  there  . . .  ready  with  its  mobile  wirephoto  car  to  give 
its  readers  today's  news  and  today's  newsphotos  —  today. 


DAVE  MATHIAS,  Staff  photographer,  who 
clicked  the  shutter  on  "Train  Wreck"  and 
'^nvict  at  Bay." 


THE  DENVER  POSrS  MOBIU  WIREPHOTO  CAR 

Floyd  McCall,  Staff  Photographer,  prepares 
to  transmit  wirephotos  from  his  assignment 
location  to  Denver. 
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Here  Is  Case  Story  Aid 

to  Agencies  and  Advertisers  —  Part  2. 


TROUSERS 

J.  C  Penney  Co.,  Inc  Saturday.  Sold  251 
pairs  at  $3.00  before  Monday  noon.  Total 
sales  $753.00.  Space  used  336  lines.  Cost 
$13.68. 

Ithaca  Journal 


FURNITURE 

Mutual  Furniture  Co.,  Friday.  Sale  5  piece 
Chrome  Breakfast  Set  $49.00.  This  advertis- 
irtg  ran  Friday  night  total  of  16  sets  sold  fol¬ 
lowing  day  for  $784.  Space  used  10  in.  on 
3  col.  Cost  $50.40. 

Binghamton  Press 


itADIOS 

Savitt  Jewelers  Monday,  April  7.  40  Arvin 
Radio  sets  offered  at  $15.95  each.  Total  sale 
$639.20.  Space  9  in.  on  2  col.  Space  cost 
$37.80. 

Hartford  Times 


FURNACES 

Walter  T.  Conklin,  Friday,  June  27.  Duo- 
TTierm  Automatic  fuel  oil  furnace.  Received 
six  calls,  sold  three  $1400  units — sales  $4200. 
Space  used  6  in.  on  3  cols.  Cost  $22.68. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 


WASHING  MACHINES 
Baker’s  Service.  Tuesday.  Two  used  wash¬ 
ers  and  other  household  appliances.  Sold 
both  washers  and  other  items.  Total  sales 
used  items  $714.50.  Also  sold  three  new 
washing  machines  to  persons  who  inquired 
about  used  ones.  Space  6Vi  inches  on  2  col. 
Cost  $7.80. 

Malone  Telegram 


CLOTHING 

Alwards.  Friday,  October  3.  Boys’  Rain¬ 
coats,  girls*  coats  and  legging  sets.  Sold  166 
coat  and  legging  sets,  40  boys’  raincoats  plus 
many  higher  priced  items.  Space  22  in.  on 
2  col.  Cost  $63.70. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  &  Press 


MEN’S  CLOTHING 

Blairs,  Friday.  Spring  Cleaning.  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  old  inventory  clearance. 
’The  sale  was  for  three  days  during  which 
they  sold  over  800  customers  old  and  new 
merchandise  and  estimated  more  than  1500 
people  called  at  the  store.  Space  used  17 
in.  on  5  cols.  Cost  $95.20. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 


CEDAR  FENCE 

Robarton  Lumber  Co.  April  and  May.  White 
Cedar  Fence,  50c  per  running  foot.  ^Id  over 
2,450  feet  for  $1,225.  Also  large  number  of 
gates,  etc.  Space  10  in.  on  2  cols.,  six  times. 
Cost  of  space  $226.80 

Binghamton  Press 


LADIES’  APPAREL 

Henry  Martin  Co.  Wednesday,  August  26. 
$25,(^  stock  women’s  dresses,  coats,  etc, 
aold  in  2  days — took  4  policemen  to  handle 
the  crowds.  Space  7  col.  full.  Cost  $300. 

Utica  Observer  Dispatch  6  Press 


(Continued  from  Feb.  28th  itaue) 


101  advertising  results 
stories,  selected  from  many 
hundreds  in  the  21  Gannett 
newspapers  during  1947, 
evidencing  successful  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  hy 
merchants  who  can  directly 
check  their  returns. 


The  Gannett  Newspapers 


Represented  nationally  by 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 


ELECTRICAL  GOODS 
The  Electrical  Center.  Two-day  sale.  Bridge 
and  table  lamps  at  $9.95,  combination  radio- 
phonographs  at  $79.00,  Batteries  $12.95, 
Tires  $11.15,  Heaters  $9.95  and  Phonograph 
Records  2  for  $1.00.  Total  sales,  $5,219. 
Space  used  full  page.  Cost  $84.00. 

Massena  Observer 


GIRDLES 

Block  &  Kubl  Co.  Friday.  An  entire  ship¬ 
ment  of  300  girdles  at  $3-95  were  sold  the 
following  day.  Advertising  pulled  for  a 
week.  Total  sales  $1,185.00.  Space  used  4 
full  cols.  Cost  $80.80 

Danville  Commercial  News 


CAMERA  REPAIR 

Bowden- Jorenson.  Thursday,  July  10.  This 
merchant  ran  1  in.  on  1  col.  Brought  in  18 
cameras  for  repair  plus  a  dozen  phone  calls. 
Gross  returns,  $126.  Space  cost  $2.24. 

Binghamton  Press 


TELEVISION  SETS 

Wintermute’s  Radio  Store.  Thursday,  No¬ 
vember  6.  13  sets  in  stock  at  $445  each.  All 
sold.  Space  used  5  x  16.  Cost  $89.60. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 


FURS 

Mrs.  Regans  Furs.  Thursday,  July  24.  Ad¬ 
vertised  one  night  from  which  7  fur  coats 
were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $150.  Place 
of  business  in  her  own  home  away  from 
business  section.  Sales  $1,050.  Space  10  in. 
on  2  cols.  Cost  $36.40. 

Binghamton  Press 


LAUNDRY 

The  Laundress.  Friday,  Oct.  3.  Automatic 
While-U-Wait  Self-Service  Laundry.  Man¬ 
ager  reports  they  did  well  over  200  washes 
on  the  first  day-^nly  newspaper  advertising 
use^  Space  3  cols.  Cost  $159.84. 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


WOMEN’S  SHOES 

David's  Specialty  Shop.  Wednesday,  Sept. 
24.  The  shoe  department  only  recently 
opened.  Sold  16  pairs  of  $13.95  shoes  and 
many  additional  shoe  sales.  High  priced 
shoes  alone  $223.20.  Space  6  in.  on  2  cols. 
Cost  $18.48. 

Binghamton  Press 


{Adfertiiement) 


SILVERWARE 

Savitt  Jewelers.  Friday,  May  9.  Community 
Silverplate,  52  piece  service,  $69.75;  $5.00 
down — one  year  to  pay.  19  sets  sold.  Gro« 
sales  $1,325.25.  Also  seven  sets  Sterling, 
Space  used,  22  in.  on  3  cols.  Cost  $138.60. 


Hartford  Tmn 


FLOWERS 

Wilson  Rochester  Floral  Co.  Friday,  May  9, 
Sale — Kiddies  special  30c  to  $1.00.  This  ad 
appealing  to  children  to  buy  flowers  for 
their  mothers  brought  a  line  before  opening 
and  kept  3  clerks  busy  all  day.  Space  6  ia 
on  2  cols,  positioned  opposite  comics.  Cost 
$33.60. 

Rochester  Times-Union 


HOUSEHOLD  AND  ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCES 

Matson’s  Furniture  and  Appliances.  Wednes¬ 
day.  On  following  day  receipts  were  $4,000. 
Space,  double  truck.  Cost  $201.60. 


Olean  Times  Herald 


MOTOR  SCOOTERS 
Guy  F.  Johnson,  Inc.  Tuesday,  June  10. 
Comet  motor  scooters.  Five  units  were  sdld 
immediately  out  of  a  shipment  of  six.  Grost 
sales  $1,102.50.  Space  3V^  iii-  OQ  2  cols. 
Cost  $15.68. 

Binghamton  Frtst 


NEW  HOUSES 

Wilson  Sullivan  Co.,  Inc.  Friday.  New 
homes,  price  $12,300.  This  ad  read  by  mao 
passing  through  Albany.  Returned  to  Al¬ 
bany  and  purchased  a  house.  Space  used  13 
in.  3  cols.  Cost  $65.52. 


Albany  Knickerbocker  Stm 


MOCCASINS 

Allan  Richards.  Wednesday.  Sale  of  genu¬ 
ine  moccasins  at  $3.S)0.  This  advemsiog 
pulled  for  three  days.  300  pairs  of  moccasins 
were  sold.  Total  sales  $1,170.  Space  used 
9  in.  on  2  cols.  Cost  $20.16 


Plainfield  Courier-Neat 


HOUSING 

Utica  Pre-Built  Housing  Co.  Saturday,  Au¬ 
gust  2.  Pre-built  houses  priced  at  $830  to 
$1,120.  Over  1,000  people  visited  this  show¬ 
ing  over  Sunday.  Space  used  15  in.  Cost 
$27.00. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  &  Pttit 
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FURNITURE 

Ph.  Siegel  Furniture  Store.  Thursday.  Felt 
base  linoleum  rugs  and  rolls.  Sold  40  rugs 
and  160  yards  from  rolls.  Total  sales 
$412.40.  Space  used  10  ia  on  4  coL  Cog 
$24.00. 

Saratoga  Springs  Saratogias 
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jello  and  sugar 

lUayer  Grocery  Company  in  a  food  adver- 
section.  Thursday,  October  9.  Jello 
lod  sugar  featured.  That  week-end  they 
inoved  20  cases  of  Jello  and  sold  2,000  lbs. 
of  sugar  (no  sugar  shortage  at  the  time). 

On  October  16,  featuring  meats,  they  had  a 
complete  sellout  on  meat — forced  to  hire  an 
extra  employee  for  the  meat  department. 

On  October  23rd,  mentioned  their  delivery 
service  and  over  a  period  of  5  days  deliv- 
ties  increased  25%.  On  October  30th  an 
introductory  combination  offer  on  a  new 
brand  of  crackers  with  an  accepted  brand 
ind  both  sold  out,  60  cases  in  all. 
jpace  1  col.  each  week.  Cost  $20.50. 

Danville  Commercial  News 

lamps 

icing  Jewelers.  Thursday,  September  11.  7- 
vay  floor  lamp.  Price  $6.99.  Entire  stock 
526  lamps  sold  before  10:30  a.m.  next  morn- 
ng.  Had  orders  for  2  times  as  many  by  Sat- 
jrday.  Sales  $6,836.22.  Space  14  in.  on  3 
cols.  Space  cost  $33.60. 

Newburg  News 


COMBINATION  RANGES 

Dan  Carver  Company.  Wednesday,  0«.  29. 

Advertiser  states  during  the  next  several  days 

5  direct  sales  resulted  from  this  ad.  Total 

business  $1,300.  Space  used  6  in.  x  2.  Cost 

$21.64. 

Binghamton  Press 

CARDEN  TOOLS 

Finn’s  Hardware.  Thursday,  May  22.  Ran  1 
col.  full  21  Vi" ‘ad  on  Garden  Page.  Secured 
bem'een  200  and  300  new  customers.  Cost 
$23.80. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 

FURNITURE 

Ribyat  Bros.  Friday,  April  25.  Classified 
Style  Furniture  ad  sold  over  $4,000  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  Saturday  and  Monday.  Made 
more  sales  on  Tuesday.  Space,  full  page. 
Cost  $334.40. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  &  Press 

SHOES 

Nkley  Shoe  Co.  Thursday,  June  12.  New 
store  opening.  Sales  over  $2,000  in  shoes. 
Over  1300  pairs  of  hosiery.  Space  18  in.  on 
8  cols.  Cost  $320. 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 


DOLLS 

Kiddies  Centre.  Monday,  Wednesday. 
Beautee  Skin  Dolls  $5.98.  48  dolls  were 
sold  day  following  insertion  of  this  ad.  Space 
9  in.  on  2  cols.  Sales  $287.04.  Cost  $37.80. 

Hartford  Times 


BABY  FURNITURE 

Hullman  Bedding  Co.  Friday,  April  25.  Day 
following  publication  between  $350  and  $400 
in  sales  on  advertised  items.  Many  other 
items  sold.  Space  10  in.  on  2  cols.  Cost 
$36.40. 

Binghamton  Press 


FURNITURE 

Ebers.  Wednesday.  Custom  built  Lawson 
suites  at  $189.  Sold  16  suites  on  Thursday — 
day  and  evening.  Gross  sales  $3,024.  Space 
used  10  in.  on  4  cols.  Cost  $44.90. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 


SWEATERS 

Manhattan  Shop.  Wednesday.  Sale  of 
Shetland  Sweaters  $3.98,  formerly  $9.98  and 
$10.98.  Had  300  sweaters  on  hand.  Sold 
209.  Space  10  in.  on  2  cols.  Cost  $42. 

Hartford  Times 


ROOFING 

Barney  Roofing  Co.,  Saturday.  On  following 
Monday  sold  $340  rock-wool  insulation  job. 
Space  used  4  in.  on  2  cols.  Ad  cost  $18.90. 

Binghamton  Press 


BANK 

Queen  City  Savings  &  Loans.  Deposit  in¬ 
sured  up  to  $5,000,  2%  per  annum  interest. 
12  ads,  4  in.  on  3  cols,  run  twice  a  week  for 
six  weeks  produced  $52,000  in  new  savings 
deposits.  Cost  $13.44  each — total  $168.28. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 


HOUSES 

B  &  A  Construction  Co.,  Albany  Associated 
Central  Appliance.  Saturday,  June  21.  60 
houses  and  lots  offered  at  $6,5)00 — by  Mon¬ 
day  morning  5  contracts  were  signed  and  55 
personal  and  telephone  inquiries  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Space  2  cols,  x  11".  Cost  $36.5)6. 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
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WINDUP  TOY 

Bert's  Hobbyart.  Wednesday,  October  15.  In 
one  half  hour,  on  Thursday  morning,  he 
sold  the  entire  first  shipment  of  48  toys. 
Space  used  5"x2.  Cost  $11.20. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 


DRESSES 

J.  J.  Newberry  Co.  Friday.  Sale  cotton 
house  dresses,  $1.94.  Over  600  dresses  sold 
Saturday.  Total  sale  $1,164.  Space  used  16 
in.  on  3  cols.  Cost  $100.80. 

Hartford  Times 

POWER  MOWING  MACHINES 
A  L  Davis’  Son.  Thursday.  4  units  sold 
*n*r  ad  appeared,  grossing  $620.  Space 
««d  5V2"x1,  cost  $9.63. 

Binghamton  Press 

movie  equipment 

Dunn  &  Craig.  Sunday.  The  advertiser  re¬ 
ported  that  an  RCA  sound  movie  outfit 
«  $550,  an  Ampere  at  $350,  an  8MM  Re- 
we  and  a  Universal  DeLuxe  totaling  $140 
•tre  sojd  within  3  days.  Sales  $1,040. 
Space  5  in.  on  2  cols.  Cost  $30.80. 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


DRESSES 

E.  W.  Edwards  (basement  store).  Sunday, 
Store  reported  they  had  a  complete  sell¬ 
out  by  Monday  noon.  2,000  dresses  sold  at 
$1  each.  Space  used  2  cols.  Cost  $94.08. 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


A  limited  supply  of  reprints 
of  these  101  Success  Stories 
are  available  on  request. 
Copies  of  most  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  available 
for  a  small  photostatic 
charge. 

Addreu 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 

30,  Rockefeller  -Plaza,  New  York  20, 
N.  Y.;  400  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11,  III.;  681  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
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THREE-IN-ONE  POLISHER 
H.  C.  Collier  &  Sons,  Saturday.  2  machines 
sold— $124.50  each.  Space  used  8  in.  x  2 
cols.  Cost  $28.00. 

Binghamton  Press 

RUGS 

George  Hamrah  &  Co.  Wednesday.  Follow¬ 
ing  day  sold  over  $1,800  worth  of  rugs. 
Over  $1,000  of  this  total  was  in  small  mer¬ 
chandise.  Space  used,  page.  Cost  $190.40. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 

LUGGAGE 

Reid  Sheldon  &  Co.  Wednesday.  Winship 
Luggage.  Prices  $14.00  to  $29.00  Sold  200 
pieces  of  luggage.  Space  17  in.  on  4  cols. 
Cost  of  space  $129.20. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  &  Press 

BOOTS 

Gray’s.  Wednesday,  October  3.  Flyweight 
trout  boots — men’s  and  women’s.  Price  $6.75 
a  pair.  Sales  120  pairs  for  total  of  $810. 
Space  used  6  in.  on  2  cols.  Cost  $25.50. 

Hartford  Times 

REFRIGERATORS — RADIOS 
Lakeview’s.  Wednesday.  On  Thursday  this 
store  took  in  $7,000.  28  refrigerators  were 
sold,  a  stock  of  radios  and  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  Two  ads  running  19  in.  on  7  col. 
and  16  in.  on  7  col.  Cost  $148.96 — $107.52. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 

T-SHIRTS 

Charles  Men’s  Shop.  Friday,  August  1.  "niis 
advertisement  brought  sales  of  420  T-shirts 
at  $.59,  sales  $247.80.  Space  5  in.  on  2  cols. 
Cost  $8.50. 

Newburg  Beacon  News 

HAND  BAGS 

Reid  Sheldon  Co.  Sunday  and  Monday.  La¬ 
dies’  handbags  at  $3.00.  Store  had  17  dozen 
on  hand.  By  3  o’clock  had  to  get  18  dozen 
more  from  manufacturer.  More  than  half  of 
these  sold  same  day.  Gross  sales  $936.00. 
Space  used  27  inches.  Cost  $48.60. 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  &  Press 


HOUSE 

Walter  J.  Dunn  Co.  Saturday.  Suburban 
estate  (3  acres)  and  house.  Price  $25,000. 
The  house  sold  the  following  day.  Space 
2  cols,  by  5  inches.  Cost  $21.00. 

Hartford  Times 

BUTTER,  EGGS,  MEAT,  CHEESE 
Vic’s  Egg  Mart  started  advertising  over 
month  ago — in  that  time  their  business  in¬ 
creased  from  $1,400  weekly  to  $3,400  weekly. 
Located  in  vicinity  of  several  large  chain 
stores.  Space  8I/2  on  2  cols.  Frequency 
once  a  week  for  5  weeks.  Cost  $159.48 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 


BLOUSES 

Sharan  Shops.  Wednesday.  After  Easter 
Blouse  Sale  $1.00,  formerly  $5.00,  Sale  500 
blouses  and  other  items.  Space  10  in.  on 
2  cols.  Cost  $22.40. 

Plainfield  Courier-News 


RANGES 

Dan  Carver,  Wednesday.  Ranges:  Gas  Com¬ 
binations  at  $179  and  $98.  Day  following 
insertion  six  sales  were  made.  Average  price 
$150.  Total  sales  $900.  Space  used  8  in.  on 
3  cols.  Cost  $43.68. 

Binghamton  Press 
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The  Dream  He  Framed 
Has  Finally  Come  Alive 


By  James  L  CoUings 

THERE  have  been  some  changes 
made  lately  in  the  life  of  Jo¬ 
seph  T.  Mackey,  Ret. 

He  now  rolls  his  stout  self 
out  of  bed  around  9,  lingers  over 
a  light  breakfast,  puflfs  on  a  15- 
cent  cigar,  reads  the  papers  and 
then  goes  for  a  walk  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  his  lovely  home  which 
overlooks  Long  Island  Sound. 

Leisurely,  Peaceful,  Quiet 
That’s  his  morning.  It's  a 
leisurely  morning.  There’s 
plenty  of  time  for  a  full  breath, 
a  slow  step  and  memories,  and 
the  little  important  things,  like 
noticing  how  good  the  air  smells 
strong  from  the  Sound  and  when 
the  first  robin  appears  and  the 
grass,  its  greenness.  And  more 
memories. 

In  the  afternoon,  back  from 
his  stroll,  he  has  a  light  lunch, 
attends  to  personal  affairs,  reads 
further  and  prepares  for  dinner, 
after  which  he  sits  down  with 
a  glass  of  100-year-old  Irish 
whisky  and  watches  a  fight  or 
some  other  sports  event  over 
his  expensive  television  set. 

It’s  a  leisurely,  quiet,  peace¬ 
ful  afternoon  and  evening. 
There  is  the  hush  of  the  woodis 
In  his  whole  day.  The  stillness 
of  a  lake. 

Dream  Come  Alive 
This  is  the  way  he  wants  it, 
has  planned  it  for  many  years. 
For  many  crowded,  hectic  years. 
To  be  alone,  to  shed  responsi¬ 
bilities,  to  sit,  to  walk  around, 
to  be  downright  shiftless,  to 
write  old  friends,  to  think  long 
thoughts,  to  do  just  nothing. 

And  now  he  can  do  Uiese 
things,  ail  of  them,  for  he  has 
retired.  He’s  on  a  permanent 
vacation.  The  dream  he  hung 
in  a  frame  long  ago  has  come 
alive. 

He  is  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  Ret., 
instead  of  Joseph  T.  Mackey, 
hard-working  president  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
After  52  years  and  three  months 
and  several  days,  after  the  long 
haul  from  office  boy  to  head 
man,  he’s  through.  He  gave  the 
company  a  year’s  notice  and 
left  his  post  Jan.  29. 

“It’s  a  great  relief,  this  re¬ 
tirement.”  he  said  the  other  day 
out  at  his  home,  an  eight-room, 
Spanish-style  modest  little  Job 
outfitted  with  orientals,  chauf¬ 
feur  and  high  taxes. 

He  smiled  at  his  remark. 
Even  his  smile  is  leisurely  these 
days.  And  when  it  comes,  zig¬ 
zag  lines  around  his  small,  faded 
blue  eyes  bunch  up  as  though 
they  were  tied  with  a  string. 

36- Year-Old  Arteries 
Although  he’ll  be  69  in  May, 
he  has  the  face  of  a  man  in  his 
fifties.  He  said  the  doctor  told 
him  his  arteries  are  only  36 
years  old.  -His  voice  is  soft  as 
the  touch  of  velvet. 


He  wears  $150  suits,  but  is  not 
too  careful  about  his  breast¬ 
pocket  handkerchiefs.  The  one 
this  agent  saw  had  a  hole  in  it. 


versation  to  get  various  things, 
such  as  his  letter  of  retirement 
to  the  company,  farewell  letters 
from  his  friends  all  over  the 
world  ( he's  been  around  the 
world  a  dozen  times)  and  ma¬ 
terial  from  three  scrapbooks. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “about  this 
printing  revolution.  What  is 
being  done  now  is  a  matter  of 
exp^iency,  I  think.  It  won’t 
be  a  permanent  condition  and 
in  the  end  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
turn  to  Linotype.  I  don’t  say 
that  some  day  something  won’t 
come  along,  but  this  isn't  it. 

“All  of  the  current  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  business,”  he  con- 


Joseph  T.  Mackey 


and  when  he  knew  we  had  seen 
it,  he  tucked  it  down  in  his 
pocket. 

“Yes,  a  great  relief,”  he  re¬ 
peated.  “I  can  honestly  say  that 
I’ve  not  had  one  moment’s  re¬ 
gret  or  any  feeling  of  disap¬ 
pointment  that  I  don’t  miss  the 
daily  contacts. 

“I  can  honestly  say  that.” 

He  said  that  he  had  com¬ 
pletely  divorced  himself  from 
Linotype.  The  company,  he 
said,  had  wanted  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  board,  but  he  told 
them  he  didn’t  think  it  would 
be  wise  because  they  might  be 
influenced  by  his  former  pol¬ 
icies. 

“However,”  he  added,  “it’s 
possible  that  I  may  be  a  con¬ 
sultant  for  them  some  day. 

“But  let’s  have  a  drink  before 
we  continue  the  discussion 
about  my  retirement  plans  and 
my  ideas  on  this  so-called  print¬ 
ing  revolution  that  you  say 
you’ve  come  out  to  hear  about.” 

Ummm — Good 

He  excused  himself  and  was 
gone  for  several  minutes.  When 
he  returned,  he  said.  “Here,  try 
this.  It’s  Irish  whisky — over  a 
100  years  old.  I’ve  opened  the 
bottle  especially  in  your  honor.” 

He  wheezed  his  bulk  down  on 
an  easy  chair,  from  which  he 
kept  arising  all  during  our  con¬ 


tinued,  “had  their  inception  at 
least  20  years  ago. 

“Modern  science  and  the  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  in  electronics, 
plastics,  light  metals  and  pho¬ 
tography  have  aided  the  further 
progress  of  inventors.  But  the 
greatest  impetus  has  come  with 
rising  wage  scales  and  critical 
labor  conditions.” 

He  sipped  his  drink,  then  held 
the  glass  against  his  lips  as  he 
thought  a  moment. 

“I  told  our  agencies  and  rep¬ 


resentatives  just  before  I  left 
the  company  that  we  obviously 
can’t  take  sides  in  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  economic  upheaval,’’  he 
said. 

“I  also  told  them  by  letter 
that  every  phase  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  novelties  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  considered  by  our 
own  engineers  and  research 
workers. 

"Some  of  them,  I  said,  have 
been  proposed  to  us  for  adop¬ 
tion  and  manufacture  and  we 
have  cooperated  in  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  device  for 
telegraphic  transmission  of  Lino¬ 
type  composition — the  teletype¬ 
setter,  for  which  we  have  made 
various  special  type  faces. 

“Furthermore,”  he  said,  “I 
expressed  my  belief  to  them 
that  the  more  deliberate  fields 
of  printing  can  reasonably  make 
more  logical  use  of  some  of 
these  new  developments  than 
can  the  newspaper.” 

Ersatz — No  Substitute 

“Finally,”  he  said,  “I  told 
them  that  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificent  comment  that  can  be 
made  today  is  that  several  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  midst  of  emer¬ 
gency  production  by  ersatz 
methods,  have  instructed  us  to 
continue  to  ship  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines  previously  on  order. 

“I  added  to  that  this  remark; 
‘We  sense  no  intention  to  aban¬ 
don  Linotype  composition  for 
normal  uses.  Rather,  we  fore¬ 
see  an  increased  use  for  Lino¬ 
type  the  world  over,  in  peace 
or  war.’  ” 

The  Man  in  Retirement  got 
up  after  this  delivery,  walked 
across  the  room  and  picked  up 
a  batch  of  letters — hundreds 
of  ’em. 

He  handled  the  letters  rever¬ 
ently,  as  though  each  was  a 
warm  clasp  of  the  hand,  a  smile, 
a  pat  on  the  back.  And  In  truth 
that’s  what  they  were — a  warm 
hand,  a  smile,  a  pat.  The  words 
all  said  the  same  thing:  Sorry 
you  won’t  be  around  anymore. 
Joe,  we’ll  miss  you,  and  good 
luck. 

“Oh,  maybe  I’ll  get  arou^  to 
seeing  some  of  my  old  friends 
soon.  That  is,  when  I’m  through 
puttering  around  in  my  garden 
and  going  fishing  and  taking 
motor  trips.” 

And  the  way  he  said  it  we 
knew  he  was  telling  an  awful 
whopper  when  he  said,  "Yes, 
it’s  a  great  relief.  ...  I  don’t 
miss  the  daily  contacts.” 


WHY  GUESS  WHO  HAS  IT? 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads  Are 

TIPS  TO  TOPS 

IN  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Now’s  no  time  to  play  guessing  games  about  where  to  find  the 
equipment  that  Is  needed.  And  thanks  to  the  wonderful  array 
of  Mechanical  Equloment  Ads  among  the  EDITOR  Bi  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Classifieds. 'you  needn’t  go  In  for  that  kind  of  time¬ 
taking,  trial,  and  error  shopping.  Just  check  your  buying  list 
against  the  offerings  you’ll  find  In  this  classification.  That’s  the 
quick,  simple,  successful  way  to  tops  In  mechanical  equipment. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  TOWER  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y, 

Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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The  answer’s  in 


the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service 


(Subiidhry  of  Eattman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  newspaper  application 


Foust  Story 
Brings  Order 
To  Guard  Copy 

Chicago  —  Measures  to  safe¬ 
guard  privacy  of  press  commu¬ 
nications  in  Germany  have  been 
taken  since  the  Gen.  Taylor  in¬ 
cident  involving  “piracy”  of  Hal 
Foust’s  interview  copy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  Berlin  dispatch  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  corres¬ 
pondent.  (E&P,  Feb.  28.  p.  56). 

The  public  information  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Army's 
European  command  has  issued 
an  order  that  on  the  Army's 
teletype  network  operating  per¬ 
sonnel  are  “to  treat  correspond¬ 
ents’  copy  as  privileged  com¬ 
munications  and  to  safeguard 
file  copies  accordingly.” 

Press  Wireless  management 
has  posted  a  notice  to  all  cor¬ 
respondents  and  to  all  employes 
stating  that  no  information  re¬ 
garding  messages  in  its  hands 
will  be  divulged  to  any  one 
without  written  authorization  of 
the  sender,  according  to  Foust. 

Miss  Carmen  Meese,  Press 
Wireless  employe  at  Frankfurt, 
who  gave  the  Tribune  copy  to 
Gen.  Taylor’s  subordinate,  is 
not  being  dismissed  or  prose¬ 
cuted.  stated  Foust,  who  added: 

“Eugene  B.  English.  European 
manager  of  Press  Wireless,  said 
his  investigation  indicated  that 
guile  was  used  by  Taylor’s  em¬ 
ploye  in  obtaining  a  copy  for 
the  general.  The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  investigation  has  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  A  com¬ 
plaint  against  General  Taylor 
aimed  at  court  martial  proceed¬ 
ings  was  filed  with  the  inspec¬ 
tor  general  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune.” 

Repercussion  in  Congress 

Rep.  George  Dondero,  Michi¬ 
gan  Republican,  charged  in 
Congress  this  week  that  Taylor’s 
behavior  was  “not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  types  of  individuals 
he  is  associated  with.”  The  con¬ 
gressman  said  in  a  speech  on 
the  House  floor  that  the  legal 
personnel  in  the  United  States 
occupation  zone  in  Germany  is 
shot  through  with  persons  of 
communistic  afliliations. 

Meanwhile,  Maj.  Gen.  Floyd 
Parks,  director  of  Army  public 
relations,  announced  that  an  in¬ 
quiry  has  been  demanded  of 
Gen.  H.  L.  Clay,  commander  of 
the  occupied  zone. 

a 

Dailies  Get  65% 

Of  Ads  in  Spain 

Daily  newspapers,  numbering 
about  200,  are  the  “backbone 
of  advertising”  in  Spain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robinson  Murray, 
vicepresident  of  Irwin  Vladimir 
&  Co.,  advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Murray,  who  returned 
last  week  from  a  survey  of  ad¬ 
vertising  conditions  abroad,  said 
that  probably  65%  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  in  Spain 
goes  into  newspapers,  25%  to 
radio  and  10%  to  cinema  and 
outdoor  media. 

“Keep  your  ads  for  Spain 
simple  and  use  only  line  draw¬ 
ings,”  he  advised  American 
agencies,  “because  paper  stock 
is  poor  and  printing  is  not 
good.” 
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Market  Advocates 
Picture  Standards 
To  the  Editor: 

For  those  concerned  with  the 
future  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  the  present  state 
of  news  photography  merits 
much  more  discussion  than  it 
has  had. 

The  standards  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  for  news  reporting — 
standards  of  respectability  and 
responsibility  —  are  disregarded 
too  often  and  too  lightly  by  pic¬ 
ture  news  editors.  Too  many 
of  those  editors  say,  in  effect, 
to  their  staffs,  “go  get  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  make  it  a  Hot  Shot 
and  forget  about  Ethics  and  the 
Right  of  Privacy  and  all  the 
Rest  of  the  Amenities.”  Even 
though  there  may  be  a  tempor¬ 
ary  spurt  in  tabloid  circulation, 
the  net  result,  I  believe,  is  a 
loss  to  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  in  general. 

The  question  is  brought  up 
again,  in  an  interesting  way,  in 
connection  with  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  photography  awards. 
The  third  prize  was  given  to  a 
picture  of  Mrs.  Henderson  dis¬ 
playing  her  limb  at  the  opera. 
From  the  accounts  I  have  heard 
of  that  particular  episode,  the 
lady  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
photographer  to  assume  the 
pose.  The  feat,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  one  not  of  photography,  but 
one  of  persuasion. 

As  a  member  of  the  jury,  I 
dissented  from  that  award  on 
the  ground  that  the  picture  was 
no  real  achievement.  More  than 
that,  I  felt  that  it  was  as  much 
a  reflection  on  the  photographer 
as  it  was  on  the  lady;  and  that 
unless  the  photographer  had 
been  told  by  his  editor  that  his 
function  was  to  perform  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  of  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  good  taste,  the  picture 
would  not  have  been  taken. 

The  fact  that  this  particular 
photograph  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  and  apparent¬ 
ly  brought  about  a  change  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
opera  house  bar,  seems  to  me 
to  have  no  bearing  on  the  main 
issue.  The  sole  question  is 
whether  news  picture  editors 
should  not  have  a  full  sense  of 
responsibility.  I  have  the  strong 
feeling  that  unless  many  of 
these  mend  their  ways  the  dis¬ 
respect  for  newspapers  is  likely 
to  grow — and  I  am  afraid  there 
is  too  much  of  it  already. 

Lester  Markel, 
Sunday  Editor, 
New  York  Times. 

A  Reader  Speaks 
About  Radio  Logs 
To  the  Editor: 

In  all  the  arguing  going  on 
in  the  columns  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  regarding  radio  logs,  the 
forgotten  man  is  the  reader  who 
pays  his  5c  a  day  or  $1.50  a 
month  which  makes  possible 
that  precious  white  space  called 
a  newspaper. 

Broadcasters  treat  him  as  a 
moron  who  can  be  motivated 
only  through  repititious,  double- 
barrelled  commercials  at  step¬ 
ped-up  modulation. 


Editors  judge  what  is  good 
for  him  to  read  and  how  much, 
and  in  this  instance  it  is  being 
determined  from  a  purely  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint. 

Let’s  be  consistent. 

Much  news  space  is  given  to 
professional  athletic  events, 
staged  for  profit.  How  much  ad¬ 
vertising  is  received  from  base¬ 
ball  c.ubs,  for  instance? 

Radio  logs  are  referred  to  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day.  Any  curtail¬ 
ment  reduces  the  value  received 
by  the  reader  for  his  expendi¬ 
ture. 

In  a  larger  city,  his  recourse 
is  to  shift  to  a  competitor  who 
provides  what  he  wants.  In  a 
smaller  city  where  one  paper 
enjoys  a  monopoly,  he  can  only 
join  the  few  who  “react  fast — 
and  loud — to  anything  they 
don’t  like,”  and  still  not  get 
what  he  wants. 

Eliminate  the  radio  editor’s 
daiiy  column  if  you  must  be 
commercial,  or  retain  it  if  it  is 
attracting  display  radio  adver¬ 
tising. 

Give  the  reader  a  brief,  easy- 
to-read  chronological  listing  of 
all  radio  shows.  Eliminate  call 
letters  and  use  frequencies  (dial 
readings)  if  you  are  a  die-hard, 
or  charge  for  listing  calls.  Al¬ 
ways  publish  the  lo|  in  the 
same  relative  page  position  ( the 
Knight  publication  in  Chicago 
recently  yielded  to  this  after 
years  of  kicking  it  all  over  the 
paper). 

But  “big  type”  for  some  list¬ 
ings  will  only  clutter  up  the 
readability.  “Radio  Program 
Service”  with  position  other 
than  chronological  would  be 
even  less  serviceable. 

Homer  S.  Davis, 
Evanston,  III. 

■ 

Pa.  Wirephoto  S'ystem 
Noiv  Has  13  Papers 

Addition  of  six  new  members 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Associated 
Press  Wirephoto  network  has 
brought  the  state  system  to  the 
second  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

Started  last  Oct.  22  as  the 
“baby”  of  the  four  AP  state 
wirephoto  circuits,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  system  has  grown  from 
six  to  13  members. 

The  first  of  the  state  wire¬ 
photo  systems  was  started  in 
Michigan  which  now  has  eight 
members.  The  Iowa  network, 
with  10  members  and  the  Illi¬ 
nois  network,  with  15  are  the 
other  two. 

■ 

Paper  from  Sweden 

Philadelphia  —  Large  ship¬ 
ments  of  wood  pulp  for  paper 
manufacture  currently  are  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  port  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  from  Sweden.  Customs 
manifests  indicate  more  than 
30,000  bales  arriving  in  one  day. 
The  Swedish  freighter  Sparre- 
holm  docked  with  21,948  bales 
of  pulp  and  the  Danaholm  with 
9,165  bales.  In  addition,  the  lat¬ 
ter  ship  brought  406  rolls  of 
newsprint  and  60  rolis  of  wrap¬ 
ping  paper. 


Stackpole  Wins 
Ceremony  for 
Wright  Plane 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Instead  of 
possibly  being  crated  away  in 
the  dark  hold  of  a  freighter  for 
its  return  to  this  country,  the 
airplane  in  which  the  Wright 
Brothers  made  their  historic 
flight  will  come  home  from  Eng¬ 
land  on  one  of  the  Navy's  great 
aircraft  carriers,  thanks  to  an 
idea  conceived  by  A.  H.  Stack- 
pole,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Harrisburg  Telegraph. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Jair.es 
Forrestal  has  approved  Stack- 
pole’s  suggestion  and  they  will 
confer  on  details  of  the  return 
of  the  ship  and  ceremonies  in 
conjunction  with  the  event. 

The  idea  that  "respect  and 
attention”  should  accompany 
the  return  of  the  plane  came  to 
Stackpole,  he  told  Editor 
Publisher,  in  the  writing  of  an 
editorial  on  the  subject,  which 
appeared  in  the  Telegraph  on 
Feb.  16. 

“I  got  steamed  up  about  it 
after  I  had  written  the  editorial, 
and  sent  a  wire  to  Forrestai 
with  the  suggestion  that  an  air¬ 
craft  carrier  be  used  to  retun 
the  plane,”  the  newspaper  ei- 
ecutive  said. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  plane  include  an 
aerial  parade  over  the  Potomac 
when  the  carrier  docks  to  d^ 
liver  the  historic  airship  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Wa^ 
ington,  D.  C. 

“I  have  always  been  interest¬ 
ed  in  aviation  and  done  a  lot 
of  flying  myself  before  the  war.' 
Stackpole  explained.  He  is  no? 
a  brigadier  general  in  the 
United  States  Army  Reserve. 

■ 

Sixth  Report  Issued 
In  Pittsburgh  Study 

Quarterly  Report  No.  6  of  the 
Continuous  Consumer  Brand  In¬ 
ventory  of  Grocery  Product, 
conducted  for  the  Pittsburjli 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  by  Alfred 
Politz  Research,  Inc.,  is  now 
ready  for  distribution. 

This  report  details  brand  po¬ 
sitions  for  September,  October 
and  November  1947,  and  pro¬ 
vides,  in  both  tabular  and 
graphic  form,  comparisons  for 
the  past  four  quarters. 
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Fairchild  Business  Papers  —  Serving 
Big  Business  with  o  Faster  News 
Tempo . . .  The  new  Fairchild  Building 
adds  \  25,000  feet  of  space  to 
our  publishing  plant  ->  equips  us  for 
a  better  [ob  of  reoder  service. 
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They're  beyond  the  pole  in  the  Fairchild  publishing  creed. 
When  you  hew  to  the  line  in  publishing  business  news,  the 
chips  ore  bound  to  fall.  ! 
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"Our  Solvation  Is  in  Printing  the  News,”  is  a  57-year-old 
Fairchild  tradition.  By  keeping  faith,  Fairchild  editors  have 
stepped  on  plenty  of  pet  corns  —  but  strictly  in  line  of  duty. 
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Because  Fairchild  habitually  removes  the  fuzz  from  the  facts, 

1 

the  news  reactions  of  Fairchild  readers  are  that  much  faster. 
They  write  their  own  news-interpretation  with  actual  bifying 
and  selling  that  produces  a  chain  reaction.  Their  collective 
judgment  generates  the  trands  in  the  Fairchild  $27  billion 
market  at  retail. 
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That's  why  Fairchild  Business  Papers  omit  the  conventional 
editorial  page  —  and  the  flowers,  too. 


You'll  get  sore  eyes  looking  for  Sacred  Cows  grazing  in  our 

I 

news  columns.  Maybe  that's  why  the  advertising  pages' click 
the  way  they  do.  ,  ! 
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The  Hearst  Newspaper 


A  Primer 
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pemhlish  for  the  politicians 

r  h  Taxation 


FROM  AN  EDITORIAL  BY 


tlliam  Randolph  Hearst 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  APRIL  3,  1932 


What  is  the  effect  of  taxation  on  incomes? 
To  diminish  the  net  income  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  by  the  exact  amount  of  the  tax 
which  the  Government  deducts  from  his  or 
her  income. 

Does  this  diminish  the  'purchasing  power 
of  the  individual? 

Obviously,  to  the  exact  extent  that  his  or 
her  income  is  diminished  by  the  tax. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  decrease  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  on  the  part  of  the  indiridtials 
who  constitute  the  community? 

As  previously  stated  any  decrease  ia  Ihc 
purchasing  power  of  the  individuals  who 
constitute  the  community 
...decreases  the  buying  at  the  shops, 

. . .  decreases  the  business  of  the  shops, 
...decreases  employment  at  the  shops, 
...decreases  the  orders  of  the  shops  from 
the  factories, 

...decreases  the  business  of  the  factories, 

. . .  decreases  employment  at  the  factories, 
...decreases  the  orders  of  the  factories  for 
raw  materials  from  the  farms  and  mines, 
...decreases  employment  not  only  among 


the  laborers,  but  among  the  so-called  white- 
collar  men  who  transact  business  and 
record  the  transaction  of  business  when 
there  is  business. 

Then  does  prosperity  depend  absolutely 
upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  individual? 

It  does,  and  the  money  the  individual 
gives  to  the  Government  he  or  she  cannot 
spend  in  buying,  or  building,  or  doing  any 
kind  of  business,  or  giving  any  kind  of  em¬ 
ployment,  except  to  the  tax  collectors. 

Today,  the  Hearst  Newspapers  still  point  out 
that  taxes  are  dangerously  high. 

Prices  cannot  come  down  as  long  as  wages 
rise  and  the  government  continues  its  heavy 
purchases  for  shipment  abroad. 

The  only  possible  relief  for  the  American 
people  and  the  American  pocketbook  is  tax 
relief.  Taxes  can  be  cut.  They  should  be  cut. 
And  those  who  oppose  cutting  them  are  kicking 
the  props  from  under  our  standard  of  life. 
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NEED  FOR  SECURITY 

IN  THE  WORDS  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Forrestal,  the  problem  of  national  se¬ 
curity  “is  a  very  real  one.”  He  made  that 
statement  to  22  representatives  of  the 
press,  radio  and  movie  industries  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Wednesday  and  it  was  released  for 
general  consumption. 

“The  problem  is  to  prevent  information, 
which  might  endanger  the  United  States, 
from  being  given  to  any  potential  enemy,” 
Sec’y.  Forrestal  said.  “At  the  present 
time  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
security  of  technical  information,  facts 
about  new  developments  and  weapons, 
about  new  military  techniques,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  which  would  be  of  value  to  hos- 
ti.e  or  possibly  hostile  powers,  and  thus 
detrimental  to  the  future  security  of  this 
country.” 

Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfield,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  told  the  group  that  for¬ 
eign  agents  could  obtain  80%  of  the  in¬ 
formation  they  needed  with  no  effort  what¬ 
ever  simply  by  following  the  public  prints 
including  Congressional  records.  Obtain- 
taining  the  remaining  20%  is  simplified  by 
the  freedom  of  movement  permitted  in 
this  country.  In  this  percentage  lies  the 
technical  information  most  valuable  to 
such  an  agent  and  which  must  be  pro¬ 
tected. 

The  media  representatives  who  met  in 
Washington  appointed  a  sub  committee  to 
study  the  problem  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  a  later  meeting  of  the  full  group. 
We  don’t  know  what  plan,  if  any,  may  be 
suggested. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  media  executives  about  the  urgency  of 
this  problem.  If  they  are  aware  at  all  of 
the  tense  world  situation,  and  in  the  least 
bit  interested  in  our  national  security,  they 
will  want  to  cooperate  voluntarily  in  any 
reasonable  program  suggested.  Doubtless, 
there  will  be  some  question  about  the 
effectiveness  or  efficiency  of  any  volun¬ 
tary  plan  that  does  not  contain  penalties. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  even 
If  an  air-tight,  leak-proof  program  cannot 
be  found,  some  plan  should  be  tried.  We 
feel  that  if  the  media  of  this  country  can 
voluntarily  unite  to  safeguard  one-quarter 
or  one-half  of  vital  technical  information 
which  might  otherwise  leak  out,  they  will 
have  done  an  invaluable  service  to  their 
country  and  the  people  in  it. 

We  do  not  envisage  any  program  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  operated 
and  controlled  from  Washington.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  with  the  proper  guidance  and 
counsel  individual  editors  will  act  on  their 
own  patriotic  inititatve  to  check  doubtful 
technical  stories  and  articles  with  author¬ 
ities  in  the  Defense  Department  and  with¬ 
hold  them  if  they  are  convinced  it  is  in 
the  national  interest.  Certainly,  few  news¬ 
paper  editors  willingly  would  impart  valu¬ 
able  security  information  to  agents  of  hos¬ 
tile  governments  if  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing. 

The  sub-committee  now  considering  this 
problem  Is  under  the  chairmanship  of  B. 
M.  McKelway,  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star.  Editors  who  have  thoughts  on  the 
subject  should  communicate  with  him,  or 
a  member  of  his  committee. 


Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free. — John,  VIII;  32. 

QUESTIONABLE  CONTEST 

THE  National  Physicians’  Committee  for 
the  Extension  of  Medical  Service,  an 
organization  opposed  to  the  Murray- 
Wagner-Dingle  Bill,  and  other  like  meas¬ 
ures,  is  offering  $3,000  in  prizes  to  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  cartoonists  for  their 
“portrayal  of  the  meaning  and  implica¬ 
tions  of  ‘political  distribution  of  health 
care  services  in  the  United  States.’  ”  An 
ad  announcing  this  “contest”  with  $1,000 
first  prize  appeared  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
last  week. 

Completely  ignoring  the  political  view¬ 
point  of  this  Committee,  which  it  is  not 
our  function  to  critize  or  evaluate,  let  us 
analyze  the  “contest.” 

First,  the  rules  make  it  clear  that  no 
cartoon  will  qualify  for  one  of  the  14 
cash  awards  unless  it  takes  a  position 
against  the  proposed  bill.  A  “Ding”  Darl¬ 
ing  cartoon,  printed  in  the  ad  lampooning 
“Socialized  Medicine,”  serves  as  a  guide. 

Second,  proof  of  publication  is  required 
to  enter  the  “contest.” 

The  “contest”  rules  leave  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a  subtle  bribe  to  cartoonists  to  sup¬ 
port  or  oppose  certain  political  beliefs 
(according  to  how  you  look  at  it)  and  to 
obtain  general  circulation  for  those  beliefs 
in  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  other 
words,  large  cash  rewards  are  offered  to 
cartoonists  for  doing  a  propaganda  job  in 
behalf  of  the  physicians’  committee. 

We  classify  this  “contest”  with  those 
photography  contests  which  require  cam¬ 
eramen  to  portray  certain  products  in 
their  published  photos — cigars,  coffee,  etc. 
— in  order  to  qualify  for  an  award.  They 
are  all  a  threat  to  independent  thinking, 
objective  and  unbiased  reporting  and  com¬ 
ment  in  newspapers. 

They  offer  rewards  for  doing  a  slanted 
job  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  And  it 
will  be  difficult  for  any  cartoonist  or  his 
editor  to  deny  the  charges  of  critics  that 
they  were  bribed  by  the  $1,000  first  prize 
into  supporting  the  viewpoint  of  the  Phy¬ 
sicians’  Committee,  even  though  their 
opinion  may  have  been  arrived  at  inde¬ 
pendently. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  and  all  editors’  groups,  should 
take  a  firm  stand  against  such  “contests.” 
The  Canons  of  Journalism  should  be 
amended  to  require  that  all  newspaper¬ 
men  ignore  the  cash  rewards  offered  in 
so-called  “contests”  in  which  qualification 
is  based  on  getting  mention  of  a  product 
or  one  side  of  a  controversial  political  sub¬ 
ject  into  the  paper. 


RADIO  EDITORIALS 

EXECUTIVES  of  the  major  radio  net¬ 
works,  in  their  arguments  before  the 
FCC  hearing  this  week  reviewing  the  May. 
flower  Decision,  have  compared  radio  with 
newspapers,  claiming  the  former  should 
have  freedom  to  express  editorial  opin- 
ions  on  the  air  as  is  done  in  the  press. 

We  can’t  go  along  with  the  comparison. 

Newspapers  are  primarily  mediums  of 
**  information  and  opinion.  They  are  bought 
for  that  purpose.  Radio  is  basically  an 
shall  entertainment  medium  and  listeners  tune 
in  for  that  reason.  Only  a  small  part  of 
__  radio  time  is  devoted  to  information, 
ip  In  contrast  to  newspapers  which  need 

^  only  the  daily  endorsement  of  readers  and 

for  advertisers  to  survive,  radio  stations  are 
I  an  licensed  and  must  apply  periodically  for 
ray-  renewal  of  those  government  licenses, 
leas-  They  need  listeners  and  advertisers  to  sur- 
ews-  Vive,  but  they  also  need  governmental 
heir  sanction. 

lica-  We  believe  that  is  the  crux  of  the  debate, 
alth  A  medium  which  functions  by  virtue  of 
An  a  government  license,  subject  to  review 
,000  and  renewal  on  the  basis  of  program  con- 
SHER  tent,  should  not  be  permitted  editorial  ex¬ 
pression. 

iew-  Under  the  licensing  system  it  is  possible 
not  that  rights  to  a  frequency  might  be  con- 
t  us  ditioned  on  the  tenor  of  editorial  expres¬ 
sion.  One  broadcaster  charged  it  is  libel- 
t  no  ing  the  members  of  the  FCC  to  mak'e  such 
■  14  a  statement.  Nevertheless,  regardless  of 
tion  how  honest  and  trustworthy  present  FCC 
)arl-  members  might  be,  the  possibility  will 
ning  always  remain  that  a  politically-tainted 
lide.  commission  might  grant  licenses  only  to 
ired  those  stations  supporting  their  party  or 
beliefs  and  deny  them  to  all  others.  Then 
that  a  broadcaster  with  a  profitable  property 
sup-  and  a  large  capital  investment  would  live 
liefs  or  die  according  to  his  politics, 
d  to  This  is  not  seeing  things  under  the  bed. 
liefs  We  have  concrete  examples  within  several 
ther  European  nations  proving  our  point  that 
d  to  freedom  of  information  can  disappear 
b  ill  when  government  licensing  of  media  steps 
in. 

hose 

sTn  SHORT-SIGHTED  ECONOMY 

etc.  THE  House  Appropriations  Committee  cer- 
rhey  tainly  picked  the  wrong  time  to  be 

ling,  economy-minded  when  it  proposed  to  lop 
com-  more  than  six  million  dollars  off  the  $34 
million  budget  asked  by  the  State  Depart- 
nted  ment  for  information  activities  and  radio 
id  it  broadcasts  abroad.  This  country  cannot 
•  his  afford  to  be  economy-minded  on  this  item 
that  at  the  present  time, 
irize  Our  government  proposes  to  spend  5.3 
Phy-  billion  dollars  in  the  first  year  of  the  Euro- 
their  pean  Recovery  Program  to  stem  the  west- 
nde-  ward  creeping  tide  of  Russian  intimida¬ 
tion.  The  requested  $34  million  is  only 
aper  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  ERP  ex- 

ould  pendlture — not  too  much  to  spend  on  ex¬ 

ists.”  plaining  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  how  we 
be  are  trying  to  help  them, 
iper-  Russia  spends  10  to  15  times  as  much  as 
d  in  we  do  on  direct  propaganda  attacking  ERP 
ition  and  the  motives  of  our  government.  One- 
duct  half  of  one  percent  is  not  too  much  of  a 
sub-  sales  expense  for  telling  the  truth  about 
ourselves  abroad. 
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James  D.  McCoy,  Jr.,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Independent  and  Daily 
Mail,  gave  a  15-minute  talk  on 
Radio  Station  WAIM  and  FM 
Station  WCAC  on  the  43rd  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  R9- 
tary  International.  McCoy  is 
chairman  of  the  Aims  and  Ob¬ 
jects  Committee  and  also  the 
International  Service  Committee 
of  the  Anderson  Rotary  Club. 

Robert  C.  Butz,  formerly  with 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  dairies  and  more  recently 
southern  man¬ 
ager  for  Duplex 
Printing  Press 
Co., 

quarters  in  New 
Orleans,  has  I 
joined  the 
Goldsboro  ( N.  |  ^ 

C.)  News-Arg^JiS 
as  business 
manager.  Butz 
has  obtained  a 
stock  interest  in 
the  paper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  _ 

a  n  n  ouncement 
by  Talbot  Patrick,  publisher  of 
the  News-Argus  and  of  the 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald. 

Charles  P.  Halverson,  for¬ 
merly  with  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  previously  midwest 
advertising  representative  for 
the  New  York  News,  has  joined 
Wolf  Management  Engineering 
Company,  Chicago.  He  was  un¬ 
til  recently  associated  with 
Barnes  &  Reinecke,  Inc.,  Chica¬ 
go  industrial  engineers. 

Mrs.  V.  E.  Williams,  formerly 
head  of  the  mail  subscription 
department,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  has  returned  from 
Shanghai,  where  she  spent  two 
years  with  her  husband,  a  cot¬ 
ton  company  sales  manager. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


WALTER  H.  ANNENBERG,  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia  Inquirer,  was  voted  an 
award  for  the  year’s  “outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  to  youth  in 
sport.”  by  the  Jewish  Basketball 
League  Alumni  Assn,  at  their 
10th  annual  dinner.  In  making 
the  award,  James  Dessen,  vice- 
president,  enumerated  the  many 
sports  groups  that  have  been 
helped  by  the  recipient  “with¬ 
out  regard  for  nationality,  color 
or  creed.” 

Ralph  McGill,  editor,  the 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Georgia  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  Award  for  his 
articles,  “Report  From  the 
Country”  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  Georgia  Press  Institute. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  (Ca.if. ) 

Tribune,  has  been  reappoint^ 
to  the  State  Park  Commission 
of  California. 

Karl  Zeisler,  associate  editor 
of  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening 
News,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Kim  Sigler  to  a  seven- 
member  committee  which  will 
represent  the  state  at  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  conference  on  state  . 

and  community  planning  for  CHESTER  KNELLER  s  appomt- 
children  and  youth  ment  as  classified  advertising 

WILLIAM  B.  Holt,  editor  of  Francisco 

the  Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening 

Chronicle  and  mayor  of  the  ’ 

city,  and  Mrs.  Eula  B.  Arkell,  ^ 

Los  Angeles.  Calif,  school  teach- 

f  ■ 

gagement.  classified  ad ver-  W 

JosiAH  P.  Rowe,  Jr.,  editor  tising  manager  ; 

and  publisher  of  the  Fredericks-  of  the  Washing-  jj3  afl 

hurg  ( Va. )  Free  Lance-Star,  has  ton  ( D.  C. )  Post 

announced  he  will  be  a  candi-  and  had  been 

date  for  mayor  in  the  mu-  with  the  Post  11 

nicipal  elections  in  June.  years,  and  six  dUk 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Free-  years  with  the 

MAN,  editor  of  the  Richmond  N  e  w  Y  o  r  k  _  .. 

(Va.)  News  Leader,  was  recipi-  Times  classified  sneiier 

ent  of  the  honorary  degree  of  department.  He  succeeds  Jo 
doctor  of  laws  conferred  by  the  seph  Immel,  resigned. 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  John  P.  Hagedorn,  Robert  J 

Marshall  B.  Atkinson  has  Thoman  and  Lewis  JoHNSTO^ 
been  elected  president  of  the  are  new  additions  to  the  Cin 
Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Press  Co.  cinnati  Enquirer  display  adver 
publishers  of  the  Eau  Claire  tising  staff.  Before  mi.itarj 
Leader  and  Telegram,  morning 
and  evening  dailies.  L.  W. 

Grasskamp  has  been  elected 
vicepresident:  Bruce  J.  Nelson 
secretary,  and  Freeman  von 
Scrader  treasurer.  Mrs.  L.  W. 

Grasskamp  becomes  a  director. 

C.  F.  Karstaedt,  co-publisher 
of  the  Beloit  ( Wis. )  Daily  News 
and  a  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
a  special  committee  of  the 
Chamber  to  investigate  the  po¬ 
tentials  of  a  “Wisconsin  Mag¬ 
azine”  which  would  have  75,000 
circulation. 

William  J.  Conners,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express,  has  been  elected  to  an 
advisory  council  at  Canisius 


FIRST  LADY 

Merritt  F.  Riblett,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Mansfield  (O.)  News- 
Journal,  welcomes  Mrs.  Thomas 
J.  Horbert,  bride  of  Ohio's  Gov¬ 
ernor,  on  her  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  after  the  honeymoon.  She 
attended  Mansfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce  dinner. 


that  can*t  be 
topped 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


MRS.  MARY  MAHONEY,  wom¬ 
en’s  club  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe  and  one  of  America’s 
best  known  newspaperwomen, 
was  honored  on  her  75th  birth¬ 
day  when  a  group  of  friends 
and  associates  tendered  her  a 
banquet.  She  was  presented 
with  a  volume  containing  per¬ 
sonal  tributes  by  members  of 
the  Globe  staff. 

Miriam  A.  Pottle,  reporter 
and  feature  writer  for  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Commer- 


inlerNATIONAL 

affairs 


His  column  is  currently 
appearing  in  over  150 
newspapers  with 


(Continued  on  page  44) 


partment  of  the  Enquirer. 


more 

than  7,000,000  readers. 


SOLVE  IT  YOURSELF 


He’s  a  liar,  by  the  Insignia  on  that 
plane!  It  wasn’t  adopted  until  long 
after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Each  day  there’s  a  new  quiz  and  a 
new  crime  or  problem  to  be  solved  In 
the  detective  quiz  strip,  LANCE  LAW- 
SON.  (Drawn  like  a  comic  strip.) 

It’s  one  of  the  most  Intriguing  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  market  today,  and  every¬ 
one  loves  to  beat  the  detective  to  the 
clues. 

Daily  Strip  Sunday  Pagu 

Phone  or  wire  for  samples,  terms 

REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

25  W.  45th  St.  New  York 


rmS  ONE  WAS  TAKEN  AT 
HICKAM  FIELP  JUST  BEFORE 
K THE  JAPS  BOMBEP  PEARL  / 
L  HARBOR.  - - - - 


5  columns  a  week 
750  words  each 


For  rates  and  territories, 
Write,  Wire  or  Phone 


College,  Buffalo,  which  is  di- 
recting  the  solicitation  of  funds 
for  expansion  of  the  institution. 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  W.  Leedom, 

Jr.,  has  resigned  from  the  Army 
after  seven  years  service,  and 
will  assist  his  father  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Gordon  (Neb.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 
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cial,  has  resigned  to  become 
publicity  writer  for  George  D. 
Varney,  Republican  candidate 
for  nomination  for  Goveri*or  of 
Maine. 

Phiup  R.  Scheier,  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff, 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Evening 
Register,  has  joined  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Daily  Mercury  as 
city  hali,  police  and  fire  re¬ 
porter. 

Milton  Louis  Van  Slyk  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Bernard  J.  Rid- 
DER,  pub.isher.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Journai  of  Commerce,  Van 
Slyk  was  editor  of  the  NAM 
News,  and  earlier  editor  of  Mill 
Supplies,  associate  editor  of 
Newsweek,  business  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  industrial  editor  of  Trans¬ 
continental  &  Western  Air,  Inc. 
His  chief  functions  will  be  the 
further  development  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  general  business  news 
coverage  and  the  integration  of 
the  financial  with  the  general 
business  news  departments. 
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“Ha  keeps  asking  for  "Smith  on  Rewrite." 


Ann  Cottrell,  reporter  loaned 
by  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  as  a  statistician  and  econ¬ 
omist  with  UNRRA  in  China, 
has  returned  to  Richmond,  Va., 
after  a  long-way  trip  home  via 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  India, 
Cairo,  Jerusalem,  Athens,  the 
Balkans,  Italy,  Paris,  Berlin 
and  London.  Miss  Cottrell  was 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  and 
is  currently  on  leave  from  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

Walter  Kerr,  chief  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Paris 
bureau,  and  Mrs.  Kerr  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son,  born  recently. 

John  T.  McManus,  radio 
critic  of  the  newspaper  PM,  is 
taking  leave  of  absence  to  serve 
as  secretary  to  Representative- 
elect  Leo  Isacson,  unexpectedly 
victorious  in  a  special  Bronx 
election.  Former  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  McManus  is  a  member  of 
the  ANG  International  Execu¬ 
tive  Board. 

Louis  J.  Kustas  has  resigned 
as  city  editor  of  the  Corning 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader  to  en¬ 
ter  business  in  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
He  was  formerly  with  the 
Springfield  ( Mass. )  Republican 
and  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Courier- 
Express.  He  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Navy  News,  Guam 
Edition,  while  in  service,  and 
was  editor  of  the  Batavia  Sun, 
a  weekly. 

Ellsworth  Frank,  Jr.,  former 
reporter,  Watertown  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  has  opened  a  general 
store  in  Colton,  N.  Y.  He  is  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II. 

George  L.  Neary,  ex-Boston 
Herald  staffer,  joined  on  March 
I  the  public  relations  firm  of 
Carl  Byoir,  Manhattan.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  the  firm’s  A&P 
account. 

John  Travers,  reporter  for  the 
Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Evening 
News,  and  Mrs.  Travers  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  baby  boy. 

Milton  Miller,  sportswriter 
for  17  years  and  experienced 
sportscaster,  has  signed  to  do  a 
series  of  sponsored  soccer  broad¬ 
casts  over  WWRL  and  WHOM. 
Miller  was  formerly  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Penn.) 
Record  and  currently  writes  a 
soccer  column  weekly  for  S.  I. 
Newhouse  newspapers  in  the 
New  York  City  area. 

Guy  Hankins,  editor  of  the 
Richlands,  W.  Va.,  highschool 
paper,  is  the  new  Bluefield  (W. 
Va.)  Daily  Telegraph  reporter 
for  Richlands  and  vicinity. 

McLellan  Smith,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald  and  other  South¬ 
ern  dailies,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
as  a  news  ^itor. 

Noel  Yancey,  a  member  of  the 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  AP  staff  since 
1939,  has  been  named  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  state  capital  bu¬ 
reau,  succeeding  Ralph  L.  How¬ 
land,  who  is  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Charlotte  AP  staff.  Joining 
the  Raleigh  AP  staff  to  fill  the 
vacancy  will  be  Allen  Alexan¬ 
der  of  the  Charlotte  bureau  and 
formerly  of  the  New  York  of¬ 
fices. 

Annie  Singletary  will  head 
the  newly  organized  news  bur- 


reau  of  the  North  Carolina  Bap¬ 
tist  Hospital  and  the  Bowman 
Gray  School  of  Medicine,  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  She  has 
been  employed  as  reporter  and 
columnist  with  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  for  the  past  five  years. 

Lt.  Colonel  Hal  D.  Steward, 
formerly  associate  editor.  Ar¬ 
mored  Cavalry  Journal,  a  mili¬ 
tary  service  magazine,  has  es¬ 
tablished  his  own  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Col.  Steward  was  a  sports  writ¬ 
er  on  the  Fort  Collins  (Colo.) 
Coloradoan  when  he  entered 
the  national  guard  in  1940. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Bolger,  Chicago 
Daily  News  society  editor,  is  to 
be  married  to  Dr.  Harry  R.  Hoff¬ 
man,  state  alienist,  this  summer, 
Mrs.  Bolger  announced.  She  is 
the  widow  of  James  D.  Bolger, 
former  publisher  of  the  Lake 
Forest  (Ill.)  News. 

Virginia  Williams,  for  several 
years  assistant  to  the  beauty 
editor,  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
later  fashion  and  beauty  editor 
for  the  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 
can,  has  been  appointed  an  as¬ 
sociate  merchandise  editor  of 
Charm  magazine.  She  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  magazines  since  moving 
to  New  York  in  1944. 

Cedric  Parker,  reporter  on 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times  19  years,  has  been  named 
city  editor  to  succeed  George  R. 
Stephenson,  recently  promoted 
to  executive  editor. 

Donald  Streater,  assistant 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  has 
been  named  news  editor,  a  new 
position  created  with  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  universal  copy  desk. 
Carl  Shannon  remains  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Leon  Norwood, 
formerly  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times,  has  been  added 
to  the  Enterprise’s  expanded 
copy  desk  staff. 

Ruel  N.  Wright,  Jr.,  news 

EDITOR  & 


editor  of  the  Edinburgh  (Tex.) 
Valley  Review,  has  joined  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  ai 
a  reporter  on  the  federal  build¬ 
ing  and  real  estate  and  building 
runs.  Merita  Mills,  who  has 
been  covering  federal  offices, 
will  devote  full  time  to  feature 
writing. 

Paul  M.  Grimes  of  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y.,  recently  gradual^ 
from  Cornell  University,  hai 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Beaumont  ( Tex. )  Enterprise  oi 
a  reporter,  replacing  Joe  Pars¬ 
ley,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Orange  (Tex.) 
Leader. 

Arno  Petry,  formerly  with 
the  United  Press  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  Houston,  has  resigned  to 
become  a  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  radio  station  KLEE  in 
Houston. 

Gerald  Donoghue,  former  as 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Hota 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  will  have 
his  first  novel,  “For  Peace  Comes 
Dropping  Slow,’’  published  soon. 

Leon  Forcheim,  formerly  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  States, 
is  a  new  member  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Press  copy  desk. 

Roy  L.  Wade,  former  Houston, 
Tex.,  newspaperman  and  until 
lately  with  the  state  director  of 
public  safety,  will  head  the 
Houston  branch  of  Fred  Eldean, 
Inc.,  national  public  relations 
counselors. 

Hugh  Haddock,  former  Inter 
national  News  Service  bureau 
chief  in  Austin  and  Dallas,  Tex., 
is  co-publisher  of  a  new  weekly 
paper.  Bay  Shore  Beacon,  at 
Rockport,  Tex. 

Henry  A.  Zimmerman,  for¬ 
mer  U.P.  bureau  member  in 
Dallas,  has  assumed  duties  as 
city  editor  of  the  Odessa  (Teic.) 
American.  An  ex-student  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  Zimmer¬ 
man  also  worked  for  U.P.’s  capl- 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Toledo  Blade  Designs 
New  Photography  Lob 


STREAMLINED,  modern  and 

slick,  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade’s  new  photo  layout  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  efficiency  rec¬ 
ord  which  Blade  officials  say 
they  believe  will  cause  other 
papers  to  adopt  a  similar  operat¬ 
ing  plan. 

Separated  from  the  editorial 
room  by  a  light-proof  partition, 
it  occupies  only  680  square  feet 
of  floor  space — half  as  much  as 
the  previous  arrangement.  It 
is  especially  designed  to  handle 
rush  assignments  for  the  four 
Blade  and  three  Toledo  Times’ 
photographers  who  use  it. 

A  labyrinth  light  trap  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  doors  into 
the  two  identical  12  by  7  foot 
dark  rooms,  so  that  a  lensman 
can  enter  at  any  time  without 
ruining  prints  l^ing  processed. 
The  three  Mr.  Five  by  Fives 
(developing  rooms  that  are  five 
feet  square)  are  just  a  few 
steps  from  the  printing  rooms. 

Every  room,  including  the 
one  for  chemical  mixing  and  the 
night  wirephoto  operator's  cubi¬ 
cle,  opens  on  a  central  bullpen, 
where  the  entire  operation  be¬ 
gins  and  ends.  The  assignment 
desk,  film  and  print  dryers  and 
outside  wash  are  there  along 
with  the  copying  easel. 

A  photographer  often  starts 
by  taking  a  portrait  shot  in  the 
newly  outfitted  studio.  From 
there  he  goes  to  the  film  de¬ 
veloping  room  to  work  over  a 
5  by  2  by  1  foot  tank,  ther¬ 
mostatically  controlled.  Above 
it  is  a  combination  filtered  safety 
light  and  an  opal  glass  film 
viewer,  which  he  can  operate 
at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 

If  there’s  time,  he  dries  the 
negative  in  a  special  air-filter^ 
film  dryer.  This  was  designed 
by  Leo  Long  of  the  Blade’s 
engineering  department.  The 
photographer  uses  a  vertical 
Omega  enlarger.  In  the  event 
of  rush  Jobs,  two  conventional 
horizontal  enlargers  are  in  each 
dark  room.  Handy  paper  cabi¬ 
nets  adjoin  the  enlargers. 

The  photographer's  hands  are 
free  to  work  with  safety  be¬ 
cause  the  viewing  lights  operate 
by  f<Mt  controls.  The  general 
illumination  for  the  dark  rooms 
Is  provided  for  with  two  8  by 
12  safe  lights  directed  to  a  white 
ceiling.  giving  ample  light 
strength. 

Across  the  aisle  from  the  en¬ 
largers  is  a  30-inch  by  12-inch 
deep  stainless  steel  tank  which 
runs  the  length  of  the  12-foot 
room.  A  lattice  base  of  cypress 
allows  easy  and  speedy  chang¬ 
ing  of  trays  without  chance  of 
metal  contact. 

Altogether  two  rooms  provide 
uninterrupted  working  facilities 
for  four  photographers  and  pho¬ 
tographs  can  be  processed  im¬ 
mediately,  including  up  to  16 
by  20  enlargements. 

When  the  photographer  is 
through  processing,  he  slides  the 
prints  through  a  stainless  steel 
chute.  This,  in  turn,  drops  them 
into  the  outside  wash. 


From  there  they  go  to  the 
flat  print  dryer  alongside.  This 
was  also  built  and  designed  by 
Long.  Seconds  later  the  prints 
are  on  the  city  editor’s  desk. 

The  studio  is  a  complete  piece 
of  work.  There’s  a  dressing  room 
and  plenty  of  props,  and  the 
photographer  can  achieve  a 
great  variety  of  lighting  effects 
from  the  photogenic  modeling 
light,  the  Morse  studio  light  and 
the  Beattie  spot  on  a  boom. 

To  make  the  final  touch  of 
completeness,  the  paper  storage 
cabinets  are  built  just  outside 
the  dark  rooms.  Beside  the 
desk  is  a  file  where  negatives 
are  kept  for  a  year. 

Extensive  use  of  stainless 
steel  fixtures  and  fluorescent 
lighting  makes  the  department 
very  attractive,  but  the  real 
advantage,  claims  the  Blade,  is 
in  its  a>l-around  convenience. 

Green  Cross  Winners 
A  PHOTOGRAPH  which  por¬ 
trays  the  heartbreak  of  acci¬ 
dental  death  has  won  the  na¬ 
tional  grand  award  in  the  1947 
Green  Cross  Photo  Contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

The  picture,  which  was  taken 
by  Bill  Peery,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
is  titled  “Drowning.”  It  shows 
a  mother,  her  face  blank  with 
grief,  fruitlessly  trying  to  re¬ 
vive  her  19-month-old  son  after 
he  had  drowned  in  an  irrigation 
ditch  near  his  home,  while  the 
stunned  father  looks  on. 

The  grand  prize  winner  also 
won  first  prize  in  the  child  di¬ 
vision  of  the  contest  for  a  total 
of  $300  in  awards.  First  place 
winners  of  $100  awards  in  other 
classifications  were;  Larry  An¬ 
derson,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  &  Pioneer  Press,  traffic 
safety;  Lee  Greenbaum,  Jr., 
York  (Pa.)  Gazette  &  Daily, 
home  and  recreation  safety,  and 
Julius  L.  Greenfield,  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon  Journal,  picture 
story  division. 

Pen  and  Pencil  Awards 
PHILADELPHIA  —  Spirited 

competition  marked  the  eighth 
annual  exhibit  of  outstanding 
news  photographs  of  the  past 
year  conducted  by  Pen  and  Pen¬ 
cil  Club. 

Winners  in  the  spot  news  di¬ 
vision  were  A1  Wagner,  In¬ 
quirer  “Painful  Relief,”  and 
Dorn  Pasquerella,  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  "Fire  Rescue.” 

Awards  for  features  went  to 
Joseph  McGuinn,  Daily  News, 
“Lone  Vigil.”  and  George  Shiv¬ 
ers,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post,  “Taters.” 

Sports  division  honors  went 
to  Harry  McGonigal,  Bulletin, 
“Heads  Up,”  and  Forrest  E. 
Smith,  Inquirer,  “Resin.” 

Prize  -  winning  photographs 
have  been  set  up  in  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  club^s  headquarters, 
1615  Walnut  Street,  where  they 
will  be  on  view  for  March. 


Staff  photographers  Jim  Riley  and  Tom  O'Reilly  attend  to  their  duties 
in  the  Toledo  Blade's  commodious  new  printing  rooms. 


Acme  Telephoto 
Network  Serves 
Seven  Countries 

Europe’s  first  Telephoto  net¬ 
work,  serving  11  cities  in  seven 
nations,  has  been  set  up  by 
Acme  Newspictures,  photogra¬ 
phic  division  of  NEA  Service, 
Inc. 

The  network  became  a  real¬ 
ity  this  week  when  Acme  com¬ 
pleted  signing  of  contracts  and 
installation  of  Telephoto  Trans¬ 
ceivers  at  newspapers  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  Norway.  Other  ma¬ 
chines  are  in  operation  in  Swe¬ 
den  and  in  Acme  bureaus  in 
London,  Paris,  Rome  and  Berlin. 

Sweden  became  the  first  Eu¬ 
ropean  country  to  have  a  Tele¬ 
photo  network  when  Acme  in¬ 
stalled  Trans  ceivers  in  news¬ 
paper  offices  in  Stockholm, 
Malmo  and  Goteborg  five 
months  ago.  Portable  Tele¬ 
photo  machines  are  also  used 
here  to  intensify  nationwide 
coverage — one  at  Goteborg  for 
use  in  western  Sweden,  the 
other  at  Stockholm  for  the  east 
coast. 

Success  of  this  Swedish  cir¬ 
cuit  led  to  Telephoto  installa¬ 
tions  in  Copenhagen  and  Aar¬ 
hus,  Denmark,  and  Oslo  and 
Bergen,  Norway.  These  formed 
the  new  Scandinavian  network, 
which,  in  turn,  is  a  part  of  Tele¬ 
photo  operations  embracing  all 
of  western  Europe. 

Robert  P.  Dorman.  Acme’s 
foreign  director,  said  this  is  the 
first  co-ordinated  wired  picture 
network  ever  set  up  in  Europe, 
with  the  same  picture  organiza¬ 
tion  using  the  same  type  of  ma¬ 
chines  to  serve  newspapers  in 
several  countries. 

Operation  of  the  network  and 
supplying  of  pictures  is  handled 
by  Planet  News,  Ltd.,  NEA  sub¬ 
sidiary  in  England.  Harlow  M. 
Church,  NEA-Acme  European 
manager,  directs  coverage  and 


transmission.  L.  A.  Thompson, 
chief  engineer  of  Acme  Telec- 
tronix,  went  to  Sweden  to  in¬ 
augurate  Telephoto  operations 
there  and  is  now  in  constant 
contact  with  the  European 
points  from  his  engineering 
headquarters  in  Cleveland. 

“Inauguration  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Telephoto  network  is  a 
forward  step  in  the  interests  of 
international  harmony,”  de¬ 
clared  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NEA-Acme.  “Conditions 
there  can  be  pictured  swiftly 
and  truthfully  for  newspaper 
readers  in  America;  and  we  can 
show  the  people  of  Europe 
what’s  happening  in  the  U.  S. 
— and  elsewhere  in  the  world- 
on  the  same  day  it  happens.” 

In  the  past,  European  news¬ 
papers  have  used  local  or  inter- 
country  communications  agen¬ 
cies  for  picture  transmissions. 

Acme  engineers  and  Tele¬ 
photo  editors  spent  several 
months  making  arrangements 
with  telephone  companies  in  the 
various  countries  involved  to 
set  up  the  network.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  overcoming  international 
difficulties,  it  was  necessary  to 
install  special  amplifying  equip¬ 
ment  in  several  European  bu¬ 
reaus  to  permit  relay  of  pic¬ 
ture  signals. 

Cooperation  between  papers 
was  demonstrated  shortly  after 
the  network  reached  Denmark. 
The  Aarhus  was  missing  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  Copenhagen, 
so  the  Ekstra  Bladet  transmit¬ 
ted  the  layout  and  copy  by  Tele¬ 
photo,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  onlooking  advertiser. 

Establishment  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  network  is  the  initial  step 
in  a  program  for  global  expan¬ 
sion  of  Acme  Telephoto,  Dor¬ 
man  reported. 

■ 

Radio  Car  Acquired 

Scranton,  Pa. — A  mobile  ra¬ 
dio-telephone  car  has  been  pur 
chased  for  use  of  the  news  staff 
of  the  Scranton  Times. 
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home  of  McKesson  Appliance  Co 

Internationally  famous  in  the  field 
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Toledo  inventive  and  manufacturing  genius  is  not  confined  to  industrial  fields, 

but  is  evident  also  in  the  development  and  production  of  such  scientific  medical  apparatus 

as  the  McKesson  Appliances,  known  and  used  in  hospitals  the  world  over. 

International  recognition  has  been  accorded 
the  McKesson  Appliance  Co.  and  its  founder. 

Dr.  E.  I.  McKesson,  who  invented  and  built 
his  first  model  of  anaesthesia  apparatus  in 
1912.  Devoted  to  the  professional  spirit  of 
scientific  research  and  manufacture.  Dr. 

McKesson  developed  the  company  bearing 
his  name  into  one  of  the  largest  enterprises 
of  its  kind  in 


...and  this  is  the 

TOLEDO  BLADE 


Like  all  Toledo,  The  Blade  is  proud  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  of  so  many  of  its  citizens 
not  only  to  the  city’s  vigorous  industrial  and 
business  life,  but  also  in  professional  and  scien¬ 
tific  fields.  Toledo  is  indeed  a  city  of  many-sided 
pursuits,  strong  in  the  diversity  of  its  interests 
and  occupations.  It  is  a  city,  too,  in  which  is  be¬ 
ing  manifested  a  new  spirit  of  belief  and  confi¬ 
dence  ...  of  steady  progress  today  towards  the 
ideal  of  an  ever-finer  TOLEDO  TOMORROW. 


the  world,  producing  anaes¬ 
thesia  apparatus  and  accessory  devices  for 
general  hospital  as  well  as  dental  use  .  .  . 
From  all  over  the  United  States  as  well  as 
from  abroad  come  medical  students  for  first¬ 
hand  instruction  in  anaesthesia  based  on 
Dr.  McKesson’s  pioneering  work. 
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tol  bureau  in  Austin,  Tex. 
Lucy  E.  Hudson,  who  formerly 
covered  the  city  beat  for  the 
American,  continues  on  the 
staff  as  oil  editor  and  feature 
writer. 

Ted  Metzger,  formerly  of  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
sports  staff,  has  joined  the  Boise 
(Ida.)  AP  bureau.  Metzger  re¬ 
cently  married  the  former  Ethel 
Biggs  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
a  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
and  graduate  of  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege. 

Kenwood  Bojens,  member  of 
the  San  Diego  ( Calif. )  Union 
sports  staff  for  more  than  19 
years  and  sports  editor  for  the 
last  two  years,  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Journal.  His  service  with  the 
Union  was  continuous  except 
for  four  years  as  a  Navy  officer 
in  World  War  II.  He  succeeds 
Jim  Fuller,  acting  sports  editor 
editor  since  the  resignation  re¬ 
cently  of  Tom  Gwynne.  Fuller 
will  remain  on  the  sports  staff. 


Bojans  Gragg 

Christy  Gregg,  on  the  San 
Diego  Union  sports  staff  since 
1940,  specializing  in  boxing  and 
wrest.ing,  has  been  named 
sports  editor  to  succeed  Ken¬ 
wood  Bojens.  Before  becoming 
a  sports  writer,  Gregg  was  on 
the  general  news  staff  of  the 
Union  and  the  old  San  Diego 
Sun  three  and  a  half  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  he  served 
four  years  as  public  information 
ofiicer. 

Hugh  Knox,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  police  reporter 
for  several  years,  has  left  news¬ 
paper  work  to  enter  the  real 
estate  business. 

Ed  Morrison,  formerly  of  the 
11th  Naval  District  public  infor¬ 
mation  office  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  has  joined  the  San  Diego 
Journal  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter.  Frank  Force,  Journal 
business  editor,  has  added  the 
labor  beat  to  his  duties. 

Hughene  Vaucn,  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News,  is  new  society  editor 
of  the  Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily 
Review.  She  replaces  Mrs.  Gerry 
Turpin,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
women’s  department,  Glendale 
News-Press.  Mrs.  Helen  Scheuer 
is  a  new  reporter  on  the  Daily 
Review. 

Richard  R.  Micks,  copy  desk, 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
for  eight  years,  is  now  helping 
cover  the  Burbank  area  for  pa¬ 
per.  He  recently  returned  to 
work  after  an  illness  of  three 
months.  Fred  Comstock  is  the 


other  reporter  in  the  area  for 
the  Glendale  paper. 

Brad  Atwood,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Daily  Review,  is  now  publicity 
nian  for  Hollywood  Stars,  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  League  baseball 
team.  Charles  Sexauer,  for¬ 
merly  sports  editor,  is  now  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  North  Holly¬ 
wood  Valley  Times. 

William  F.  Boni,  former  AP 
sports  writer  and  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  taken  a  position 
as  sports  news  editor  on  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times.  Boni 
spent  a  year  in  Germany  as 
sports  editor  of  the  European 
edition.  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Bruce  Helberg,  news  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
the  past  five  years,  will  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Kent 
News-Journal,  Washington 
weekly,  about  the  middle  of 
March.  Heiberg  will  also  give  up 
a  part-time  teaching  post  in  the 
journalism  school.  University  of 
Washington.  He  will  succeed 
Ted  Best,  who  has  accepted  the 
job  as  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Richland  Villager,  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  government’s 
atomic  city  in  eastern  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Don  Whitehead.  AP  chief  of 
bureau  in  Honolulu  and  former 
war  correspondent  in  Africa 
and  Europe,  is  returning  to  the 
mainland  to  join  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  and  is  being  succeed^ 
by  Wendell  S.  (Leif)  Erickson, 
former  Pacific  war  reporter. 
More  recently,  Erickson  has 
been  chief  of  bureau  for  South¬ 
east  Asia  with  headquarters  at 
Singapore. 

R.  R.  Duffy,  25-year-old  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  the  Montreal 
(Que. )  Standard  and  former  re¬ 
porter  and  night  city  editor  for 
the  Montreal  Herald,  was  the 
winner  of  the  second  Canadian 
Kemsley  Scholarship  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  which  entitles  him  to  a 
year  in  Britain  acquiring  expe¬ 
rience  on  Kemsley  newspapers. 
Duffy  joined  the  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette  as  a  reporter  in  1942. 

Ross  Munro,  Canadian  war 
correspondent  and  writer  on  in¬ 
ternational  affairs,  will  join  the 
Ottawa  bureau,  Southam  News¬ 
papers,  in  April.  Munro,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  CP’s  parliamentary  re¬ 
porting  staff,  joined  CP  in  1936 
after  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  in  political 
science  and  economics. 

John  Walsh,  former  Montreal 
Gazette  police  reporter,  later 
connected  with  the  Montreal 
Star,  is  now  editor  of  the  Ver¬ 
dun  Guardian,  a  weekly  on  the 
outskirts  of  Montreal. 

Charles  G.  W.  Macintosh, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Daily  Commercial  News, 
Canadian  trade  paper  published 
at  Toronto. 

John  McLean  has  left  his  post 
as  feature  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen,  and  now  on  his 
way  to  Pasadena,  Calif.,  is  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  Richard  W. 
Statham. 

Thomas  H.  Turner,  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  who  joined 
the  newspaper’s  reporting  staff 
in  1932,  has  been  appointed 
make-up  editor. 

Guy  Beaulne,  of  Le  Droit, 


Ottawa  French  language  news¬ 
paper,  won  the  Richelieu  and 
Le  Droit  trophies  for  his  acting 
in  the  Regional  Drama  Festival 
at  Kingston,  Ont. 

Larry  Kramp  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Register.  A  February 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  school  of  journalism,  he 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  News- 
Gazette. 

Alvie  L.  Smith,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Madison  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  relations  at 
Michigan  State  College. 

Ben  Gallob,  Detroit,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  U.P.  after  five 
years,  to  become  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  National  Jewish  Post, 
Indianapolis,  effective  Mar.  1. 

Hulbert  Taft,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  quit  the  Times-Star 
to  become  managing  director  of 
Station  WKRC  and  its  FM  sis¬ 
ter,  owned  by  that  paper,  and 
president  of  'Transit  Radio,  Inc. 

Frank  Widner,  who  has  been 
serving  as  acting  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
has  been  moved  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  officially  to  succeed  Charles 
Weddle,  forced  from  duty  by  a 
protracted  illness.  Louis  Arm¬ 
strong  has  been  named  acting 
assistant  city  editor  after  resig¬ 
nation  of  Earl  Hoff  to  become 
news  editor  of  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  News  Bureau. 

Thurston  Macauley  has  re¬ 
signed  as  Vienna  INS  corre¬ 
spondent  of  International  News 
Service  to  be  news  chief  of  the 
Army’s  Blue  Danube  Network 
in  Austria. 

Romney  Wheeler,  Southern 
political  writer  for  AP,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  General  Douglas 
MacArthur's  Civi.ian  Affairs 
Staff  in  Tokyo  as  Publications 
Officer.  Wheeler  will  have 
charge  of  screening  all  foreign 
language  books  made  available 
to  Japanese  publishers. 

■ 

Bev  Kelley  to  Direct 
Bailey  Circus  Ballyhoo 

Beverley  Kelley,  former  pub¬ 
licity  chief  for  the  Ringling 
Bros.-Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus, 
has  come  out  of  "retirement”  to 
direct  publicity  for  the  Bailey 
Brothers  Circus  which  is  owned 
by  Ben  Davenport. 

Ke.ley  said  he  plans  to  di¬ 
vide  his  time  between  the  circus 
and  his  furniture  business  at 
Delaware,  O.,  which  is  also 
Davenport’s  hometown.  Kelley 
quit  the  Ringling  Bros,  show  at 
the  end  of  last  season. 

One  of  the  first  big  press 
stunts  being  arranged  for  the 
Bailey  show  is  a  name-the-baby- 
elephant  contest. 

■ 

Les  Carpenter  Dies 

Bangor,  Pa. — Les  G.  Carpen¬ 
ter,  who  just  recently  acquired 
the  Bangor  News,  (EP,  Feb.  21, 
page  67),  collaps^  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office  here  Feb.  24  and 
died  a  short  time  later.  He  was 
43  years  old  and  a  veteran  of 
30  years  in  newspaper  work. 

EDITOR  & 


Wedding  Bells 


RALPH  TEATSORTH,  United 

Press  general  manager  for  the 
Philippines,  and  Miss  Manolita 
Villaneuva,  daughter  of  the  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Manila 
Chronicle,  Manuel  Villaneuva, 
in  Manila,  Feb.  18.  Teatsoi^ 
has  served  as  U.P.  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Columbus,  O.,  Chicago, 
and  Tokyo.  He  was  a  U.P.  war 
correspondent  attached  to  Gen- 
Douglas  MacArthur’s  headquar¬ 
ters  throughout  the  Pacific  war. 

James  Winchester,  acting  ed¬ 
itor,  Hearst  Predate  Service,  and 
Josephine  Nowodzinski,  of  Buf- 
falo,  Feb.  12  at  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City. 

Jack  Prowell,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Champaign-Urbana 
( Ill. )  News  Gazette,  Champaign- 
Urbana,  Ill.,  and  Nancy  G.  Dil- 
lavou,  Feb.  11  in  Champaign. 

Edward  H.  Russell,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Champaign-Urbana 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette,  and  Wan- 
dalene  Thompson,  Feb.  14  in 
Urbana. 

Miss  Verna  Steigelmier,  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  and 
Central  Press,  and  Lt.  Lester 
Wilcox,  at  Lodi,  Calif.,  Feb.  12. 

Martin  Thorpe,  sports  and 
news  reporter.  Dalton  (Ga.) 
News  and  Citizen,  and  Miss 
^tty  Jean  Strite. 

Walter  T.  Marlatt,  associate 
editor  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
Evening  News,  and  Miss  Harriet 
Ruth  Alvord,  Feb.  14,  at  the 
Somers  Congregational  Church. 
m 

Montreal  Group  Plans 
Professional  Society 

Montreal,  Que.  —  Withdrawal 
of  one  group  of  local  French- 
speaking  newspapermen  from 
the  Catholic  Syndicates  Organi¬ 
zation  preliminary  to  formation 
of  their  own  professional  news¬ 
men’s  body,  has  been  disclosed 
through  publication  of  an  official 
notice  in  the  Quebec  Gazette. 

The  notice  said  the  provincial 
secretary  has  authorized  "for¬ 
mation  of  an  association  under 
the  name  of  “Le  Syndicat  Des 
Journalists  De  Montreal”  for 
study,  defense  and  promotion  of 
the  economic,  social  and  moral 
interests  of  its  members.”  Au¬ 
thorization  was  granted  under 
the  Professional  Syndicates  Act 
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PROMOTION 

Space  Buyers  Receive 
Real  Interest  in  Texas 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


IT  HAS  long  been  our  thesis 

that  the  best  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  for  a  newspaper  is  one 
that  gives  the  remotest  space- 
buyer  a  real  sense  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  market,  almost  as 
though  he  or  she  were  actually 
in  the  market,  breathing  its  at¬ 
mosphere  and  getting  the  feel 
of  the  newspaper's  influence  in 
it.  This  is,  admittedly,  a  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  accomplish  and 
few  promotions  succeed  in  do¬ 
ing  it. 

But  difficult  is  a  word  not 
found  in  any  dictionary  in 
Texas,  where  kids  cut  their 
teeth  on  the  impossible.  So  it 
is  gratifying  but  hardly  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  in  this  week's 
wash  a  promotion  by  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Group  that  goes 
down  in  our  book  as  one  of  the 
best  ever. 

The  Group  comprises  three 
newspapers  —  the  Brownsville 
Herald,  the  Harlingen  Star,  and 
the  McAllen  Monitor.  If  you've 
ever  been  the  lucky  recipient 
of  some  of  that  'Texas  pink 
grapefruit — this  is  the  area  it 
comes  from.  A  fel.ow  named 
Leo  E.  Owens  owns  and  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Group.  Together  with 
Jack  Cronenwett,  his  national 
advertising  manager,  Mr.  Owens 
seems  to  have  cook^  up  a  real 
dinger  of  a  promotion  for  his 
part  of  the  world,  and  for  his 
newspapers. 

Wihat  he  has  done  is  to  send 
to  favored  advertiser  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  executives  a 
year's  lease  on  a  young  citrus 
tree  and  400  square  feet  of 
“rich  land  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  State  of  Texas,  territory 
otherwise  known  as  'Paradise,' 
‘the  Magic  Valley'  and  ‘the 
strangest  street  in  America'.” 

“With  11,777,621  citrus  trees 
and  565,210  acres  of  highly  fer¬ 
tile  land,”  Mr.  Cronenwett  ex¬ 
plains  in  a  letter,  “we  would 
indeed  be  selfish  if  we  did  not 
share  it  with  our  friends.”  There 
are  no  strings  attached  to  the 
lease,  and  no  expense.  Indeed, 
“if  things  get  too  rough  where 
you  are,”  he  writes,  “remem¬ 
ber  that  you  have  a  piece  of 
land  in  a  sub  tropical  paradise, 
complete  with  tree  to  sit  under.” 

Following  the  lease,  which 
comes  with  a  framed  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  recipient’s  personal 
tree,  will  be  a  sample  from  time 
to  time  of  what  the  crop  a- 
month  culture  of  the  Valley 
produces.  The  information  will 
go  to  the  recipient’s  office;  the 
sample,  being  edible,  will  go  to 
his  home. 

“You  are  all  set,”  Mr.  Cro¬ 
nenwett  goes  on,  “for  one  of  the 
pleasantest  absentee  landlord 
relationships  in  the  world. 
There’s  no  money  changing 
hands  either  way,  but  a  tree  is 
a  tree  and  you  now  have  one. 
Only  the  Lord  Himself  can  make 
one  and  we  are  the  only  people 
who  gave  you  one.  (No  other 
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media  can  make  this  statement, 
or  is  likely  to,  either.) 

“We  hope,  too,  that  you’ll 
come  to  know  that  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Group  is  a  real 
thing  and  produces  sales  in  our 
Valley  city  with  the  same  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose  that  your  tree 
produces  fruit.”  And  it’s  signed, 
“Arboraceously  yours.  Jack 
Cronenwett,  Keeper  of  the 
Trees.” 

Isn’t  it  wonderful?  How  can 
anyone  resist  it?  And  not  the 
least  wonderful  part  of  it  is 
that  the  promotion  continues 
for  a  year,  with  interest  bound 
to  be  keen  the  year  around. 
We’re  just  a  little  curious  to 
know  what  the  boys  will  do 
about  lease  renewals.  But  mean¬ 
while,  along  with  their  marvel- 
ous-to-baskin  sun,  they  can  bask 
also  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  promoted  themselves 
with  as  nearly  perfect  a  promo¬ 
tion  as  we  know  about. 

Why? 

“THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer,” 

reads  a  note  just  in  from  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  David  M.  Pod- 
vey,  “believes  that  advertising 
executives  want  to  know  more 
than  mere  linage  figures.  'They 
want  to  know  why  these  figures 
were  reached.  They  want  to 
know  about  the  news,  editorial 
and  feature  content  .  .  .  why 
the  newspaper  is  read.  They 
want  to  know  about  the  news¬ 
paper's  activities  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  community.” 

There,  in  a  brief  paragraph, 
is  the  reason-for-being  of  any 
newspaper  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  Answering  the  questions 
it  suggests  is  a  whole  news¬ 
paper  program.  And  answering 
the  questions  it  suggests  is  just 
what  a  28-page  booklet  just  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Inquirer  does. 

“Why?”  is  the  booklet's  pro¬ 
vocative  title,  put  large  on  a 
cover  on  which  there  is  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  the  Inquirer’s  slo¬ 
gan,  “Philadelphia  Prefers  the 
Inquirer.”  There  is  a  provoca¬ 
tive  paragraph  in  the  lead,  too: 
“After  all,  we  do  live  in  a  gold¬ 
fish  bowl.  We  have  no  secret 
weapons.  Everything  the  In¬ 
quirer  does  can  be  seen  and 
examined  any  day  of  the  week.” 

Nevertheless,  the  booklet  pre¬ 
cedes  to  examine  what  the  In¬ 
quirer  does — the  way  it  covers 
the  news,  the  way  it  supple¬ 
ments  the  news  with  features, 
the  way  it  promotes  public 
events. 

From  these  pages,  there  fol¬ 
low  naturally  pages  that  show, 
by  circulation  figures  since 
1936,  how  well  Philadelphia 
likes  this  kind  of  news  cover¬ 
age.  and  by  linage  figures,  how 
well  advertisers  like  it,  too. 

The  whole  thing  makes  a 
splendid  overall  presentation 
for  the  Inquirer,  compact,  live¬ 
ly,  interesting  and  easy  to  read. 


In  the  Bag 

WE  THOUGHT  we’d  got  our 

foot  out  of  that  Test  City, 
U.  S.  A.,  trap,  oniy  to  learn,  in 
a  letter  from  Evert  S.  Peterson, 
public  relations  director  of  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  that  we  had  only  par¬ 
tially  recovered.  First,  we  said 
it  was  South  Bend,  Ind.,  on  the 
authority  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune.  Then  we  said  it  was 
Peoria,  Ill.,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Journal-Star.  Now  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
as  even  Peoria  concedes.  Well, 
we  repeat,  the  more  test  cities 
the  merrier,  so  long  as  every 
test  finds  newspapers  coming 
out  on  top. 

A  neat  circulation  gag  is 
puLed  by  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News  in  the  shape  of  a  cut¬ 
out  card  that  is  easily  fastened 
onto  door  knobs  of  new  homes, 
and  carries  with  it  a  business 
reply  card  which  makes  it  easy 
for  the  new  home  owner  to 
order  his  copy  of  the  Star-News. 
So  many  new  homes  are  being 
built  in  the  area.  Promotion 
Manager  Lee  Smith  writes,  it  is 
difficult  to  solicit  new  subscrib¬ 
ers.  But  since  every  new  home 
owner  has  some  time  sooner  or 
later  to  open  the  door  to  his 
new  home,  the  Star-News  fig¬ 
ures  to  get  them  surely  this  way. 
Sounds  good. 

Excellent  booklet  is  turned 
out  by  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune  to  sell 
boys  and  their  parents  on  the 
worthwhileness  of  being  a  car¬ 
rier  boy.  “The  Best  Opportun¬ 
ity  for  an  Iowa  Schoolboy”  is 
the  title,  and  it  contains  persua¬ 
sive  statements  from  such  com¬ 
munity  leaders  as  Robert  D. 
Blue,  the  Governor;  college  and 
university  presidents;  a  bank 
president:  a  leading  business 
executive:  a  football  coach. 

Special  Edition 

THE  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 

carried  12  pages  of  Tour  and 
Travel  stories  and  ads  in  its 
Feb.  24  issue.  The  annual  num¬ 
ber  was  “modest  in  size”  due 
to  the  newsprint  situation.  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Mark  Pinkston. 
Jr.  explained.  Several  thousand 
issues  were  sent  to  the  Main¬ 
land  through  co-operation  of  the 
Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau. 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press 
printed  its  26th  semi-annual 
baby  edition  Feb.  25,  a  28-page 
tab-oid  supplement.  It  was  the 
first  baby  edition  in  the  Press 
since  1944. 

■ 

Home  for  Veteran 

Sacramento,  Calif. — A  sight¬ 
less  and  handless  Marine  Corps 
veteran  has  a  new  home,  thanks 
to  those  who  responded  to  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  Sacramento  Union. 
William  A.  Higgins  received  the 
key  to  his  new  house  at  a  cere¬ 
mony  in  which  J.  L.  Rosenberg, 
Union  editor,  and  others  praised 
his  bravery. 
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Suggestion  Plan 
THE  Royal  Oak  ( Mich. )  Tribune 
has  put  into  effect  a  Sugges¬ 
tion  Plan  whereby  employes  re¬ 
ceive  bonuses  for  ideas  that  are 
adopted.  First  awards  went  for 
these  suggestions:  a  lighted  dis¬ 
play  in  the  front  office  window 
from  5  to  10  p.m.;  a  front  page 
index  of  important  news  stories 
and  pictures  on  inside  pages; 
sending  prints  of  staff  photos 
to  individuals  pictured. 


Hospital  Service 
SELF  -  ADDRESSED  stamped 
envelopes  are  provided  by  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press  to  all 
hospital  administration  offices 
to  obtain  lists  of  births  daily. 

Brotherhood  Edition 

THE  Duluth  (Minn.)  News- 
Tribune  and  Herald  have  been 
cited  by  church  and  lay  lead¬ 
ers  for  initiating  a  special  sup¬ 
plement  in  commemoration  of 
Brotherhood  Week.  The  20-page 
tab.oid  included  considerable 
sponsored  advertising.  The  back 
cover  contained  an  ad  signed 
by  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Rosary.  The  papers’  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  C.  G.  O’Neil, 
believes  this  to  be  the  first  such 
supplement  published  by  a 
daily.  He  is  making  copies  avail¬ 
able  to  interested  persons.  The 
National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews  has  awarded  a 
special  citation. 


Tea  for  Club  Women 

AFTER  achieving  little  success 

with  printed  boxes  and 
mimeographed  letters,  the 
Waterloo  (la.)  Courier  tried  a 
tea  to  get  the  press  chairmen 
of  women’s  organizations  to¬ 
gether  for  instruction  in  news¬ 
paper  rules  and  regulations. 
Patty  Johnson,  Woman’s  Page 
editor,  reported  the  women  were 
enthusiastic  and  responsive,  so 
now  the  press  tea  will  be  an 
annual  event. 

■ 

Music  Festival  Set 

Chicago  —  The  19th  annual 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival, 
sponsored  by  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities,  Inc.,  will  take  place 
Aug.  14,  in  Soldiers’  field,  Philip 
Maxwell,  festival  director,  has 
announced.  _ 
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This  New  Combination 
Reaches  Operating  Executives 

NATION  WIDE 


Advertise  for  the  ^^YES’’^  that  gets  ACTION  .  .  .  through  the  pages  that  decision¬ 
making  executives  value  more  highly  than  any  other  publication 


A  DVERTiSERS  who  Sell  from  the  top 
■Cm.  down,  can  now  reach  a  national 
audience  of  business  and  industrial 
leaders  with  the  use  of  only  two  dailies 
— The  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Chicago  Journal  ol 
Commerce. 

Men  who  manage  businesses  and 
meet  payrolls  need  quick  facts  these 
days.  They  get  these  facts  overnight, 
every  day,  in  the  only  complete  daily 
business  newspapers  in  the  country. 

The  Journals  of  Commerce  (New 
York  and  Chicago)  hold  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  over  75,000  subscribers  who 
pay  $20  a  year  to  read  it.  A  proved 
readership  of  more  than  200,000  presi¬ 
dents,  vice-presidents  and  other  pro¬ 
duction,  purchasing,  sales  and  traffic 
executives.  J-of-C  circulation  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  concen  tration  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  decision-making 
officials  now  available  to  advertisers. 


Do  you  advertise  a  business  prod¬ 
uct  or  service?  A  commercial  or  in¬ 
dustrial  commodity?  A  consumer 
product  with  a  top-income  market? 
Do  you  have  an  institutional  message 
for  top  management?  Write  or  tele¬ 


phone  for  the  Story  of  the  Greater 
J-of-C  Market  and  rate  cards.  One 
order ^buys  this  nation-wide  coverage. 
Get  to\the  men  who  DECIDE  ...  in 
the  dailies  that  HELP  them  decide. 


Nati<m-wide  concentration  oj  Top  Management 


A  Few  of  Thousands  of 
J-of-C  Advertisers  Who 
Are  Also  Subscribers 

United  Airlines 
Brazilian  Cov't  Trade  Bureau 
American  Express  Company 
Cities  Service 
Chrysler  Motor  Cars 
Furness  Bermuda  Line 
Calvert  Distillers  Corp’n 
Guaranty  Trust  Company 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company 

Robert  Reis  &  Company 
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RADIO 

Network  ‘Co-op’  Shows 
Gain  as  Retail  Medium 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


RADIO’S  wooing  of  the  retail 

advertiser  made  a  hit  last 
year — a  mild  one,  but  never¬ 
theless  a  hit. 

Si  1947,  local  time  sales 
passed  network  sales  for  the 
first  time  in  the  20  years  on 
record. 

Radio  statisticians  calculate 
the  revenue  about  thus:  local 
— $135,000,000;  national  net¬ 
work— ^125,000,000.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  small  loss  for  national 
(from  $126,700,000  in  1946),  a 
very  substantial  gain  for  local 
(from  $116,000,000). 

Newspapers,  of  course,  more 
than  held  their  ground  against 
radio  in  the  retail  field.  While 
radio  was  increasing  its  busi¬ 
ness  by  8%,  dailies  exactly 
doubled  this  increase,  raising 
their  retail  revenue  16%  to  a 
level  roundly  estimated  at  more 
than  $850,000,000. 

More  Local  Stations 

For  the  newspapers,  there  is 
probably  more  significance  in 
the  reasons  for  radio's  retail  vs. 
network  showing  than  in  the 
figures  themselves.  What,  for 
instance,  has  brought  network 
revenue  to  an  apparent  plateau 
( or,  perhaps,  even  a  sharp 
downgrade,  if  you  weight  the 
figure  according  to  rate  in¬ 
creases  and  the  continued  up¬ 
swing  in  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  generally) 

These  may  be  some  of  the 
factors;  national  advertisers 
have  been  lasking  themselves 
questions  about  the  mounting 
costs  of  radio;  other  major  me¬ 
dia  (particularly  the  news¬ 
papers  )  have  improved  their 
positions  at  radio’s  expense; 
measurement  of  coverage  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  difficult  and  in¬ 
conclusive. 

On  the  local  side,  rising  time 
sales  are  attribute  variously 
to:  the  still-present  shortage  of 
newspaper  space;  establishment 
of  new  stations,  both  AIM  and 
FM,  in  conununities  where 
local  radio  was  not  available 
before. 

Now — add  also  to  the  local 
picture  the  growth  in  recent 
years  of  "cooperative”  program¬ 
ming,  the  device  that  makes 
network  talent  available  to  the 
retail  advertiser. 

What  this  corner  of  radio 
amounts  to  in  dollars  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  mark.  Probably  at  the 
moment  it  contributes  only  a 
very  minor  portion  of  station 
revenue.  Its  present  import¬ 
ance  lies  rather  in  its  useful¬ 
ness  for  attracting  new  retail 
advertisers  to  radio.  And  in 
this  form,  it  has  its  undeniable 
attractions. 

An  evening  show  like  Infor¬ 
mation  Please  or  Abbott  and 
Costello  may  be  quite  a  buy 
for  local  sponsorship.  Particu¬ 
larly  so,  if  the  time  was  not 
available  locally  before,  or  if 
local  talent  was  not  of  a  cali¬ 
bre  to  put  up  against  compet¬ 
ing  network  shows. 


The  cooperative  business  has 
been  10  years  in  the  building. 
It  started  with  Fu.ton  Lewis, 
Jr.,  news  commentator  for  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  system.  His 
show,  still  among  the  leaders, 
is  sponsored  on  almost  300  sta¬ 
tions.  And  Mutual  is  still  the 
leader  among  networks,  with 
1,264  program  sales  to  1,600 
sponsors  as  of  Jan.  1  for  its  20 
co-op  programs. 

With  Lewis  as  the  bell-wether, 
co-op  programming  tended,  un¬ 
til  recently,  almost  exclusively 
to  news  and  commentary.  But 
in  the  last  12  months  or  so  the 
big  news  in  the  business  has 
been  the  emergence  of  "name” 
shows  in  the  co-op  list,  such 
as  Town  Meeting,  Abbott  and 
Costello  and  Boston  Symphony 
on  ABC;  Kate  Smith  and  In¬ 
formation  Please  on  MBS;  Win¬ 
ner  Take  All,  Joan  Davis  and 
It  Pays  to  Be  Ignorant  on  CBS; 
and  Ripley’s  Believe  It  or  Not 
on  NBC. 

Cost  to  the  advertiser  for  such 
a  program  is  the  price  of  the 
local  station’s  time,  plus  a  fee 
to  the  network  for  the  talent — 
generally  assessed  at  a'jout 
40%  of  the  one-time  one-hour 
evening  network  rate.  This  lat¬ 
ter  charge  may  be  as  low  as  $5, 
the  rate  at  which  some  locali¬ 
ties  can  get  Mutual’s  Kate 
Smith  show. 

An  occasional  local  station 
makes  an  additional  charge  of 
its  own  for  production,  but 
even  with  this  added  cost,  the 
advertiser  often  gets  the  name 
show  at  less  than  he  would  pay 
for  an  acceptable  local  produc¬ 
tion. 

Sponsorship  of  co-op  pro¬ 
grams  is  almost  as  varied  as  the 
types  of  local  business  estab¬ 
lishments.  About  a  dozen 
stand  out  as  the  best  prospects, 
among  them  department  stores, 
car  dealers,  dairies,  banks,  bak¬ 
eries,  furniture  dealers.  Jewel¬ 
ers,  clothiers,  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

Newspaper  Sponsors  Sought 

Not  the  least  important  spon¬ 
sor  material  is  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  field,  where  the  co-op 
sales  departments  of  MBS  and 
ABC  have  been  especially  ac¬ 
tive — MBS  for  its  “Meet  the 
Press”  program  and  ABC  for 
"Town  Meeting  of  the  Air.” 

“Meet  the  Press”  is  a  "nat¬ 
ural”  medium  for  the  local 
newspaper.  Mutual  believes, 
and  its  advice  to  affiliated  sta¬ 
tions  is  to  consider  the  news¬ 
paper  the  first  prospect. 

“Meet  the  Press”  attempts, 
often  with  notable  success,  to 
duplicate  the  press  conference, 
the  method  by  which  much  of 
the  daily  newspaper  fare  is 
gathered.  In  Mutual’s  program, 
an  important  personage,  usual¬ 
ly  from  the  field  of  politics,  is 
subjected  to  questioning  by 
prominent  newsmen. 

’Thus,  the  tieup  with  a  news¬ 
paper  sponsor  is  obvious.  More¬ 


over,  such  an  arrangement  often 
provides  an  extra  dividend  for 
the  radio  station.  For,  instead 
of  paying  for  the  show  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  newspaper 
can  give  in  exchange  the  equi¬ 
valent  ad  space,  a  medium  by 
which  the  station  can  build  its 
listenership  and  prestige. 

Fifteen  newspapers  sponsor 
“Meet  the  Press,”  among  them 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
and  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press. 

12  Dailies  Sponsor 

ABC’s  "Town  Meeting,”  in 
which  outstanding  personalities 
discuss  social  and  political 
topics  in  the  news,  has  similar 
appeal  to  newspapers  and  its 
sponsors  include  a  dozen  dailies. 

One  of  the  top  Hooperated  co¬ 
op  programs.  Town  Meeting, 
paces  in  interest  a  14-program 
list  of  the  ABC  network,  the 
closest  competitor  to  Mutual  in 
the  co-op  field. 

At  present,  ABC  has  753  co¬ 
op  sponsors  for  14  shows,  30% 
more  than  a  year  ago.  By 
classification,  the  leading  spon¬ 
sor  group  is  automobile  and 
auto  supply  dealers,  with  the 
department  and  clothing  store 
group  the  runner-up. 

CBS  and  NBC,  which  have 
been  vying  for  supremacy  in 
network  progranxs  and  biJings, 
have  significantly  been  giving 
increasing  attention  to  the  co-op 
field.  CBS,  in  particular,  has 
been  cultivating  the  "name” 
show,  four  of  its  eight  pro¬ 
grams  being  of  that  type. 

Ralph  Hatcher,  head  of  co¬ 
op  sales  for  CBS,  sees  a  “grow¬ 
ing  demand  and  need  for  co¬ 
op  programs.” 

“The  medium  hasn’t  by  any 
means  reached  its  crest,”  he 
says. 

■ 

'Ne-w*  Editorial  Page 
In  Arkansas  Gazette 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — ^The  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette  now  appears  in  revised 
makeup,  with  a  daily  local  col¬ 
umn,  and  a  locally-produced  car¬ 
toon. 

The  new  editorial  cartoonist 
is  'William  Graham,  formerly  of 
Coshocton,  O.,  who  joined  the 
staff  two  weeks  ago.  The  daily 
columnist  is  Hardy  "Spider” 
Rowland,  who  has  written  a 
weekly  column  for  the  Gazette 
more  than  six  years,  and  who 
has  been  a  full  time  columnist, 
feature  writer,  and  paragrapher 
since  the  war. 

The  new  format  features  one- 
line  large-type  heads  on  the  edi¬ 
torials,  and  two-line  heads  on 
other  editorial  page  features. 
Harry  S.  Ashmore  is  editor  of 
the  editorial  page. 

■ 

Grand  Rapids  Herald 
Starts  O’wn  Food  Page 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Louis  A. 
Weil.  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald,  has  announced 
a  new  editorial  feature — a  com¬ 
pletely  home-edited  food  page. 

Mrs.  Loraine  Collins  has  been 
appointed  Food  Editor  and  will 
devote  her  entire  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  in  preparing  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  preparation  of 
foods,  as  well  as  keeping  Grand 
Rapids  homemakers  posted  on 
"new  things  to  come.” 
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Chain  Stores 
Prepare  for 
'Brands  Week' 

The  chain-variety  store’s  new 
merchandising  policy— emphasis 
on  top  quality  as  well  as  price 
— will  be  stressed  to  the  buyine 
public  from  April  9  through 
April  19,  when  more  than  200 
national,  local  and  sectional 
chains  unite  in  observing  “Na¬ 
tionally  Advertised  Brandi 
Week.” 

Among  national  chains  par¬ 
ticipating  are:  W.  T.  Grant  Co 
H.  L.  Green  Co.,  S.  H.  Kress 
and  Co.,  S.  S.  Kresge  cio.,  Mc- 
Crory  Stores  Corp.,  McLellan 
Stores  Co.,  G.  C.  Murphy  Co 
Neisner  Brothers,  Inc.,  and  J.  J 
Newberry  Co. 

Brand  Names  Foundation 
Inc.,  is  cooperating  by  supply! 
ing  special  educational  materia! 
for  store  personnel,  and  pub¬ 
licity  via  its  regular  informa¬ 
tional  services. 

During  the  “Week,”  more 
than  6,000  stores  throughout  the 
country  will  feature  the  slogan, 
"Consistent  "Value  and  Reliabil¬ 
ity,  Backed  by  Well-Known 
Manufacturers,”  in  window  dis¬ 
play  cards  and  streamers  in 
every  department  from  notions 
to  hardware.  Additionally,  tie- 
ins  have  been  arranged  with 
newspaper  and  national  maga¬ 
zine  and  radio  advertising,  and 
more  than  70  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  will  cooperate  by  sup¬ 
plying  merchandising  aids. 

■ 

Georgia-Corolina 
Press  Club  Formed 

Augusta,  Ga.  —  Organization 
of  a  group  of  newspapermen 
and  women  in  Augusta  and  tte 
trade  area  into  a  club  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  general  welfare  of 
this  area,  and  for  talking  shop, 
got  of!  to  a  flying  start  recen^. 

Approximately  40  members  of 
the  working  press  attended  the 
first  meeting  and  elected  these 
temporary  officers:  Norman 
Chalker,  Sylvania  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
phone,  president;  B.  J.  King, 
Aiken  (S.  C.)  Standard  and 
Review,  first  vicepresident;  Alvi 
Haywood,  Warrenton  (Ga.) 
Clipper,  second  vicepresidenl; 
Jim  Sirmans,  Augusta  Chroni¬ 
cle,  second  vicepresident  from 
Augusta,  to  facilitate  business 
transactions,  and  Phil  Scroggs. 
Jr.,  Augusta  Herald,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

■ 

Carson  Pirie  Scott 
Offers  Mat  Service 

Chicago  —  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co.  newspaper  illustratiwis 
are  now  available  for  one  store 
in  each  community  throughout 
the  country,  it  was  announced 
thuc  week  by  Frederick  C.  Wil¬ 
liams.  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales  promotion  for  the  de 
partment  store. 

Illustrations  are  offered  in  the 
form  of  a  mat  sei  vice  which  is 
published  weekly.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed  by  Ralph 
Heineman,  Inc.,  Chicago,  who 
also  publish  mat  services  of  il¬ 
lustrations  used  by  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  J(rim 
Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
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CameVs  Choice . . .  NBC  Television 


Q  Oq 


Kight  now  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  is  starting  something- 
what  will  be  one  of  television’s  most  elaborate,  exciting  developments 
— The  Camel  Newsreel  Theatre. 

Naturally,  when  Camel  decided  to  sponsor  a  new  full-length  newsreel 
each  day,  5  days  a  week — naturally,  the  choice  in  television  was  NBC. 
So  .  .  .  excuse  this  paraphrase  of  Camel’s  Choice  of  Experience  clincher 
Let  your  own  experience  tell  you  tvhy  more  sponsors  are  choosing 
NBC  Television  than  ever  before. 


Here's  how  CAMEL  Telecasts  the  NEWS! 


Wm.  Esty  Co.  hot  ovonts  filmed 
by  Twentieth  Century  Fox 
Movietone  News . .  • 


Cornel  themes  and  commer* 
ciolt  ore  integrated. 


Shots  oro  editedi 
Kored*  narrated* 
then 


The  Cornel  Newsreel  Theatre 


Viewers  m  New  York*  Philedelohia* 
Washington*  Baltimore,  and  Sche* 
nectady*  (Boston  soon)*  wotch  simuU 
taneous  broadcasts  of  latest  events. 


A  new  1 0-minute  reel  is  telecast  each 
Monday  through  Fridoy  with  NBC's 
own  Television  Newsreels  (Mon.* 
Thurs.*Sun.)  That  means  lost-minute 
sight  and  sound  news  programs 
offered  on  NBC*  6  doys  a  week. 


Reels  are  flown  to  NBC  television 
affiliates  not  yet  joined  to  the  East¬ 
ern  Network  while 


Result:  more  news*  more 
viewers*  more  Comets. 


Television 


NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


A  Service  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
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CIRCULATION 

Official  Acts  Clarify 
Distributors’  Status 


CONGRESS  and  the  National 

Labor  Relations  Board,  acting 
independently,  have  taken  steps 
to  clarify  the  position  newspa¬ 
per  distributors  hold  in  the  field 
of  employer  -  employe  relation¬ 
ship. 

The  board  ruled  contract  car¬ 
riers  are  not  employes  of  the 
publishers,  and  the  House  voted 
to  order  the  Treasury  to  with¬ 
hold  a  directive  that  newsstand 
operators  are  publisher  -  em¬ 
ployes  subject  to  payroll  tax. 
The  order  to  the  Treasury  was 
calculated  to  mantain  the  status 
quo  until  the  Gearhart  Bill, 
which  has  the  same  purpose, 
becomes  law.  Congress  passed 
that  legislation  last  year,  but 
President  Truman  killed  it 
with  a  pocket  veto. 

'Independent  Contractors* 

The  NLRB  held  that  207  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  who  operate  home  deliv¬ 
ery  routes  under  contract  are 
“independent  contractors,’’  and, 
as  such,  are  not  covered  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  The  board 
based  its  decision  on  three 
grounds;  (1)  theee  carriers’ 
earnings  came  from  profits 
rather  than  wages;  ( 2 )  they 
themselves  decided  how  the 
work  of  carrying  the  papers 
should  be  done;  and  (3)  they 
hired  others  to  do  the  actual 
work. 

Meantime,  House  Republicans 
argued  that  the  Treasury  direc¬ 
tive  would  redefine  the  term 
“employe"  so  as  to  cover  sales¬ 
men,  newspaper  and  magazine 
vendors,  and  others  engaged  in 
“normally  independent  opera¬ 
tions.”  Congress  does  not  in¬ 
tend,  said  Rep.  Bertrand  W. 
Gearhart  (R.,  Calif.),  to  cover 
“Fuller  brush  people”  in  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

On  the  other  hand.  House 
Democrats  contended  the  Treas¬ 
ury  order  was  in  full  accord¬ 
ance  with  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions.  They  said  Congress 
does  intend  to  cover  newsstand 
operators. 

The  NLRB  ruling  was  the 
first  on  the  “independent  con¬ 
tractor”  provision  of  the  new 
labor  relations  law.  This  pro¬ 
vision  specifically  excludes  the 
newsstand  operators,  and  other 
such  contractors,  from  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  “employes”  who  are 
guaranteed  NLRB  protection  in 
organizing  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

The  decision  involves  the  con¬ 
tract  carriers  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  whose  earnings  are  esti¬ 
mate  at  from  $2,500  to  $10,000 
a  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  board 
dismissed  a  petition  for  a  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  election  filed 
by  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union 
(AFT,).  It  held  that  it  could 
not  conduct  the  election  because 
the  carriers  did  not  qualify  as 
"employes”  under  the  definition 
written  into  the  Taft-Hartley 
law. 


“The  carriers  are  accorded  a 
wide  latitude  for  individual  in¬ 
itiative  in  servicing  their 
routes,”  the  board  declared. 
“Thus,  they  select  the  means  of 
conveyance  to  i)e  used  in  effect¬ 
ing  deliveries,  establish  the  or¬ 
der  of  such  deliveries,  and  hire 
any  'helpers’  and  ‘collectors' 
deemed  necessary  to  aid  in  the 
operation  of  their  routes.  They 
separately  fix  the  salary  and 
other  conditions  of  employment 
of  their  assistants,  and  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  damage  caused 
by  such  personnel.  ...  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  carriers  are  free  from 
any  company  control  of  their 
equipment  and  they  are  not 
compelled  to  place  the  com¬ 
pany’s  name  thereon.” 

“The  company,”  the  board 
added,  “exercises  virtually  no 
supervision  over  the  carriers, 
and,  in  general,  is  interested 
only  in  the  ends  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  carriers 
under  their  contracts  and  not 
the  means  whereby  these  ends 
are  attained.” 

Hold  Rates! — Dunsker 

NEED  for  consolidating  present 

circulation  rate  structures  to 
meet  any  eventuality  was  voiced 
this  week  by  Shiel  Dunsker, 
Cincinnati  (O. )  Post,  chairman 
of  the  ICMA  board. 

“The  coasting  is  over  and  we 
are  again  facing  an  uphill  fight,” 
declared  Dunsker.  “Not  only 
will  sales  come  slower,  but  each 
sale  will  cost  more;  and  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  pressure  to  re¬ 
duce  rates  in  order  to  reach 
higher  figures.” 

Maintain  Rates 

History  proves  that  rate  cuts 
have  never  produced  bigger  cir¬ 
culations  in  a  falling  market, 
Dunsker  told  E&P,  adding,  that 
the  most  important  effort  to  be 
extended  by  circulation  man¬ 
agers  is  to  consolidate  and  re¬ 
tain  present  circulation  rates,  if 
they  are  high  enough,  or  to 
bring  them  in  line  with  present- 
day  costs  if  needed. 

“If  circulation  revenues  have 
reached  their  peak,  then  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  challenge 
every  penny  spent  for  promo¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,”  said 
Dunsker. 

“We,  in  circulation,  must 
never  be  satisfied  with  the 
number  of  newspaper  readers, 
nor  let  other  media  take  readers 
from  us.  But  the  one  thing  we 
must  decide  is  the  kind  of  read¬ 
ers  our  particular  publisher 
wants,  and  saturate  that  field 
without  wasting  time,  money 
and  effort  on  sub-marginal  fig¬ 
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ures  that  do  no  good  for  the 
advertiser  or  our  newspapers.” 

Save  Independent  Carrier 
GRANTING  that  building  cir¬ 
culation,  increasing  revenue 
and  decreasing  costs,  are  three 
major  objectives  of  every  alert 
circulation  manager  today,  Mayo 
C.  Seamon,  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times  and  Herald-Post,  raises 
the  question  of  carrier  delivery. 
He  is  particularly  concerned 
about  preserving  the  independ¬ 
ent  carrier  status  for  the  sake 
of  the  boy  himself. 

“This  question  is  not  one  that 
we  face  with  a  purely  altruistic 
attitude,  but  we  find  it  is  the 
best  business  policy,”  he  stated. 
“It  is  for  that  reason  primarily 
that  circulation  managers  and 
publishers  are  spending  so  much 
time,  energy  and  money  in  the 
development  of  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  do  the  most  good  for 
American  youth. 

“Not  all  circulation  managers 
are  agreed  that  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  or  independent  contractor 
plan  of  operation  is  the  best 
policy  for  their  respective 
papers,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear 
a  circulation  man  say  that  it  is 
not  the  best  policy  as  far  as  the 
boy  is  concerned.  Encouraging 
the  boy  to  assume  and  accept 
his  responsibilities  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  merchant,  is  the  main 
part  of  our  job.” 

Refers  to  Restrictions 
Referring  to  recurring  efforts 
to  impose  restrictions  on  carrier- 
salesmen,  Seamon  emphasized 
that  circulators  don’t  fear  such 
matters  from  the  standpoint  of 
business  operations.  Their  ma¬ 
jor  concern,  he  said,  is  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  freedom  of  Amer¬ 
ican  youth  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  training  which  will 
aid  them  in  adult  life. 

If  and  when  preservation  of 
the  independent  carrier  becomes 
too  complicated  or  involved  to 
be  profitably  maintained,  and 
restrictions  tend  to  regiment  the 
boy  and  destroy  his  ambition 
and  initiative,  then  newspapers 
will  undoubtedly  have  to  go 
back  to  the  antiquated  policies 
of  office  control,  he  continued. 

‘"nien  the  newspaperboy 
would  have  only  a  job,  a  mon¬ 
otonous  one,  to  perform  each 
day,”  asserted  Seamon.  “He  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  then  not  enjoy 
or  participate  in  the  many  rec¬ 
reational  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams  and  other  extra-curric- 


Texas  Textbook 
Ready  April  1 

Houston,  Tex. — What  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  textbook  i 
prepared  for  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  on  sale  and  distribution 
of  newspapers,  is  scheduled  to 
be  off  the  press  about  April  1 
according  to  Jack  Ca.vin,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post,  chairman  of  the  text¬ 
book  committee. 

The  300-page  volume  has  been 
prepared  by  and  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  under  auspices  of  the 
Texas  Circulation  Managers  As 
sociation.  Full  information  for 
the  benefit  of  district  managers,  i 
road  men  and  carriers  has  been 
compiled  in  a  manner  to  suit 
every  type  of  operation. 

Text  matter  was  prepared  in 
collaboration  with  educators 
and  circulation  executives.  The 
price  is  $3.50  a  copy.  Orders 
may  be  placed  with  P.  F.  Fin¬ 
cher,  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesman,  TCMA  secretary- 
treasurer. 


ular  activities  now  offered  to 
newspaperboys. 

“There  wouldn’t  be  such  a 
sincere  relationship  or  interest 
between  the  newspaper  and  boy, 
his  parents  and  school  author¬ 
ities.  The  whole  thing  would 
be  just  strict.y  business,  wito- 
out  the  fun,  glamour  and  sin¬ 
cere  interest  of  the  circulation 
manager  in  the  advancement 
and  progress  of  his  boys.” 

Boston  U  Oilers  Course 

NINETY-ONE  students  have 

signed  up  for  a  test  course  in 
circulation  management,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism  and 
the  ICMA’s  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  course  is  being 
taught  by  H.  Phelps  Gates, 
Christian  Science  Monitor, 
chairman  of  the  ICMA  educa¬ 
tion  committee. 

Responding  to  a  question¬ 
naire,  50  of  the  91  enrollees  in¬ 
dicated  they  were  planning  edi¬ 
torial  careers;  15  were  interest¬ 
ed  in  jobs  on  magazines;  10 
chose  public  relations;  five,  ad¬ 
vertising;  five,  fiction;  four,  ra¬ 
dio;  and  one  each  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  business  manage¬ 
ment. 

Gates  pointed  out  the  re¬ 
sponse  confirmed  ICMA’s  pre¬ 
vious  findings  that  circulation 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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I*  A  lot  of  people  have  some  pretty  sur¬ 
prising  ideas  about  how  much  of  each  dollar 
that  industry  takes  in  goes  for  profits.  They 
think  profits  take  a  big  slice  of  the  sales 
“pie”— an  average  of  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 
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5.  And  even  that  doesn’t  tell  the  whole 
story.  For  about  half  of  the  reasonable 
profits  earned  by  industry  go  right  back  into 
business  to  pay  for  the  development  and 
expansion  that  bring  more  products,  more 
jobs,  and  greater  security  for  all. 


3.  The  fact  is,  as  shown  by  Government 
figures,  industry  averages  less  than  half  that 
much  profit! 


he  re¬ 
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2*  These  same  people— all  over  the  coun¬ 
try— were  asked  what  they  thought  would  be 
a  fair  profit  for  business  to  make.  The  great 
majority  said  from  10  to  15  cents  out  of  each 
dollar  IThni  is  amazing— because  . . . 


4*  In  other  words,  many  people  think  that 
industry  makes  about  twice  what  they 
think  would  be  a  fair  profit.  Yet,  what  they 
think  would  be  fair  is  actually  more  than 
twice  what  industry  really  does  make! 


6*  That's  how  “the  profit  system”  works 
to  give  more  Americans  more  good  things 
than  are  enjoyed  by  any  other  people  on 
earth! 


ANUFACTURERS 


ATiONAL  ^Association  of 

Composed  of  the  i6,^oo  large  and  small  companies 
that  make  most  of  Americans  manufactured  products. 
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SYNDICATES 

Comics’  Characters 


Invade  the 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

CLEVER  people,  those  teach¬ 
ers!  Since  they  couldn't  stop 
pupils  from  reading  comics  be¬ 
hind  their  geographies,  they've 
harnessed  “The  P  h  a  n  t  o  m,” 
“Donald  Duck"  and  other  Puck 
comics  to  the  Job  of  education. 

“Prince  Valiant”  currently 
introduces  .lunior  high  school 
students  to  American  mythology 
and  the  legend  of  the  Fair  God. 
“Blondie"  teaches  English 
classes  the  elements  of  short 
story  construction.  “Dick's  Ad¬ 
ventures”  opens  up  a  discussion 
of  relations  between  the  Indians 
and  Pilgrims.  “Room  and  Board” 
sets  science  pupils  investigat¬ 
ing  whether  its  science  is  ac¬ 
curate. 

Experimentation  on  the  use 
of  comics  in  teaching  was  a 
project  of  Katherine  Hutchin¬ 
son  in  her  laboratory  classes  at 
the  Falk  School,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  She  was  ably  abet¬ 
ted  by  Prof.  Harvey  Zorbaugh, 
who  introduced  a  course  in  Uie 
classroom  use  of  comics  in  his 
Department  of  Educational  So¬ 
ciology  at  New  York  University, 
and  Frank  Kaus,  director  of 
Plan,  Research  and  Promotion 
for  Puck — the  Comic  Weekly. 

Early  this  year  Miss  Hutchin¬ 
son  r^uced  the  results  of  her 
experiment  to  a  handbook  of 
method  for  other  teachers  titled 
“Comics  in  the  Classroom.”  To 
date  thousands  of  teachers  have 
requested  copies,  according  to 
a  release  this  week  from  ICaus’ 
office. 

But  Miss  Hutchinson  is  doing 
better  than  that.  From  advance 
comic  releases  she  is  preparing 
and  Puck  issuing  a  Teacher's 
Newsletter,  sent  weekly  free  to 
teachers  requesting  it. 

The  Newsletter  contains  les¬ 
son  plans  and  teaching  sugges¬ 
tions  on  the  Puck  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  just  after  it  arrives. 


Classroom 


If  a  fair  proportion  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  on  the  Newsletter  list  are 
using  it.  Puck  can  chalk  up  a 
conquest  of  the  schoolroom  by 
the  long  forbidden  Sunday 
comic  section. 

Puck  had  a  strong  argument 
for  its  use  in  the  experiment — 
its  distribution  as  a  unit  in  15 
major  cities  and  the  prevalence 
of  many  of  its  comics  sold  by 
King  Features  to  other  comic 
supplements. 

Miss  Hutchinson  in  the  book¬ 
let  sums  up  the  uses  of  the 
comics.  To  quote  in  part: 

“The  chivalry  of  Prince  Va¬ 
liant,  the  courage  of  the  Lone 
Ranger  and  Buz  Sawyer,  the 
simple  honesty  of  Barney  Goo¬ 
gle,  are  infectious  and  foster 
character  goals  the  teacher 
seeks. 

“Social  relations  of  many 
kinds  are  depicted  in  the  comic 
stories  .  .  .  The  eternal  conflicts 
and  problenas  .  .  .  child-adult 
as  in  the  “Katzenjammers”  and 
“Little  Iodine,”  between  the 
sexes  as  in  “Jiggs  and  Maggie,” 
home  life  as  in  “Blondie,”  ado¬ 
lescence  as  in  “Tillie  the  Toiler” 
— give  insights  that  may  be 
capitalized  by  teachers  in  pro¬ 
moting  social  growth. 

“Many  of  the  strips  make  con¬ 
tinuing  or  occasional  use  of  geo¬ 
graphical,  historical  or  scientific 
information. 

“The  inherent  interest  of  the 
child  in  this  medium  motivates 
learning  activities  in  language- 
speech,  writing  and  reading 
which  with  more  formal  ma¬ 
terials  are  rejected  by  some 
children. 

“For  all  children  pictures 
give  added  meaning  to  reading 
material.  For  some  children 
who  are  poor  readers  it  is  a 
major  source  for  learning. 

“Not  the  least  of  the  values 


Rdcattd  from 
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...  is  the  heightened  feeling 
of  camaraderie  of  the  children 
for  their  teachers  when  they 
find  one  of  their  preferred  in¬ 
terests  and  activities  adapted  to 
school  work.” 

Women's  Features 

TRANSATLANTIC  News  Fea¬ 
tures.  the  London  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror's  U.  S.  Syndicate,  is  ready 
with  two  packages  of  women's 
features:  a  weekly  woman's 
page  for  U.  S.  newspapers,  and 
a  monthly  portfolio  filled  large¬ 
ly  with  pictorial  material  for 
world  sale  to  papers  able  to  use 
impressive  spreads. 

■The  portfolio  is  ready  now. 
Included  in  this  month's  typical 
offering  are:  Fashion  —  photo¬ 
graphs  and  sketches  sufficient 
for  two  extensive  layouts,  with 
comparatively  brief  text;  knit¬ 
ting — two  pictures  of  knitted 
garments  and  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  making;  beauty  and 
home — two  how-to-make-it  illus¬ 
trated  articles.  "Beauty  Bu¬ 
reau,”  Mary  Brown  advice  col¬ 
umn,  and  miscellaneous  articles, 
and  a  special  portfolio  of  back¬ 
ground  and  fashion  pictures 
from  one  of  the  10  leading  Brit¬ 
ish  fashion  designers. 

This  special  portfolio  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  feature  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  10  exclusive  picture-text 
layouts  of  these  leading  design¬ 
ers  and  afterwards  feature  cur¬ 
rent  fashions  from  one  at  a 
time.  Britian’s  Zoltan  Studios 
prepare  all  the  photos  for  this 
series  and  Noel  Whitcomb  wrote 
the  background  articles.  Nor¬ 
man  Hartnell,  creator  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Elizabeth's  wedding  dress, 
is  the  first  of  the  designers 
treated. 

TNF's  Home  Page  will  be 
ready  Mar.  29.  In  addition  to 
occasional  features  borrowed 
from  the  portfolio,  the  page  will 
offer  a  diet  for  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily:  basic  fashions  with  two  or 
three  one-column  pictures;  a 
children's  corner  with  puzzles, 
etc.;  how-to-make  features  for 
the  men;  knitting  instructions; 
beauty  hints,  and  a  two-column 
story  featuring  an  event  in  the 


life  of  “The  Ashenden  Family" 
This  fiction  series  by  Nita  For- 
dyce  is  intended  as  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  psychological  advice 
on  family  problems. 

The  fashion  writer  is  Mar¬ 
guerite  Armour,  London  Daily 
Mirror  writer,  the  page  editor 
Abner  Kohn,  TNF  feature  edi¬ 
tor.  All  of  the  page  and  port¬ 
folio  features  have  been  select¬ 
ed  for  international  interest  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kohn,  and  only’  the 
special  portfolio  features  Brit¬ 
ish  material. 


Syndicate  Folk 

VERY  FEW  women  have  done 

any  traveling  as  syndicate 
salesmen.  Agnes  Ann  Kelleher 
formerly  of  the  Register  &  Tri-’ 
RUNE  Syndicate,  now  a  Texas 
representative  for  some  syndi¬ 
cates,  was  the  first  so  far  as  we 
have  heard.  Hallie  Jenkins, 
sales  manager,  travels  now  for 
Science  News  Service,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  Mrs.  Eleanor  Darn- 
ton,  co-head  of  Women's  Na¬ 
tional  News  Service,  makes  a 
trip.  That  was  the  lot,  until 
Hallie  Hutten,  also  of  R'IS,  be¬ 
gan  making  trips  recently.  Hal¬ 
lie  Hutten  has  been  with  RTS 
only  two  years  but  joined  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  in  1935,  and  has  been  with 
the  organization  since  except 
for  a  brief  turn  as  copy  chief 
of  the  Fairall  agency  in  Des 
Moines. 

When  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  looked 
around  for  a  comics  editor  it 
found  Harold  Straubing,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  18  comic  books 
for  Timely  Comics.  Straubing 
is  primarily  concerned  with 
new  comics  and  developing 
good  talent — The  announcement 
of  “Jeff  Crockett”  in  this  col¬ 
umn  last  week  was  the  first 
product  of  his  appointment. 
During  the  war,  Straubing  was 
script  writer  for  the  Army's 
animated  cartoon  character. 
Snafu.  Prewar  he  also  wrote 
scenarios  for  the  Famous  Ani¬ 
mation  Studios. 


Anioinotto  Donnolly 


(koitt 


A  recent  survey  in  large  New  York 
department  stores  shows  84%  of 
the  sales  girls  voting  for  ANTOIN¬ 
ETTE  DONNELLY  as  the  beauty 
editor  who  most  influences  cos¬ 
metic  sales.* — And  advertisers 
agree  with  them  ....  for  there's 
more  cosmetic  linage  in  the  paper 
that  runs  her  column  than  in  any 
other  New  York  newspaper! 

If  this  most  popular  of  beauty 
features  is  still  open  in  your  city, 
send  now  for  proofs  and  prices. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M.  HOn.  •V*0«0.  N«w  W  imtOHl'IOWI*, 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 

Washington  6,  O.  C. 


william  t.  faricy 

PRESIDENT 


March  1,  1948 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO; 


There  Is  probably  no  business,  outside  the  business  of  government,  which  touches  so  many  people 
in  so  many  ways  as  the  railroads.  As  a  result,  questions  about  the  railroad  business  are  of  interest 
eind  concern  to  all  of  us.  Some  of  these  questions  I  hope  to  discuss  with  you  from  time  to  time  through 
the  pages  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  First,  let's  talk  about  railroad  passenger  service. 

Railroad  passenger  traffic  today  is  double  what  it  was  Just  before  the  war.  At  that  time,  railroads 
were  well  along  on  the  program  of  improving  passenger  equipment  which  was  started  back  in  the  early 
1930 's.  They  had  air-conditioned  most  of  the  regularly  assigned  cars  in  through  service.  More  than  600 
new-type  lightweight  sleeping  cars  had  been  built  and  about  150  streamlined  trains  were  in  service. 

War  stopped  passenger  car  building,  but  after  the  war  the  railroads  promptly  ordered  more  than 
4,000  modern  passenger-train  cars.  So  far,  it  has  been  possible  to  get  delivery  of  about  1,600,  mostly  coaches. 
Among  those  yet  to  be  delivered  are  1,000  new  sleeping  cars,  principally  of  the  all-room  type. 

Until  more  of  these  new  cars  are  built,  the  demand  for  reservations,  particularly  for  room  space 
in  sleeping  cars,  will  continue  to  be  greater,  in  some  areas,  than  the  supply. 

Meeting  a  pressing  demand  with  what  is  at  the  moment  an  inadequate  supply  of  sleeping  car  accom¬ 
modations  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  travel  plans  change,  frequently  at  the  last  minute.  The  result 
is  that  space  on  trains  previously  reported  sold  out  often  becomes  available  shortly  before  departure, 
and  there  may  even  be  empty  space  on  such  trains,  due  to  late  cancellations.  Trains,  moreover,  usually 
leave  from  or  arrive  at  terminals  with  some  empty  space  for  the  occupancy  of  passengers  to  and  from 
intermediate  stations. 

Railroads  want  the  passenger  to  have  the  space  he  desires,  and  also  want ‘to  avoid  the  loss  of  revenue 
in  hauling  space  empty  which  could  have  been  sold.  That's  one  reason  why  they  have  in  many  cities 
uptown  ticket  offices  where  plans  for  trips  and  reservations  usually  can  be  made,  and  tickets  and  space 
purchased,  more  conveniently  than  at  the  ticket  windows  in  stations.  And  that's  why  they  are  on  the 
lookout  for  improvements  in  reservation  practices  which  would  be  practical  for  general  application, 
covering  reservations  for  a  great  number  and  variety  of  trains,  origins  and  destinations,  rather  than 
such  as  are  applicable  to  limited  and  local  situations. 

The  fact  that  railroads  have  ordered  500  million  dollars'  worth  of  new  passenger  train  equipment 
is  but  one  part  of  their  effort  to  raise  passenger  service  to  better  than  pre-war  standards.  They  have 
also  undertaken  active  training  programs,  based  on  realization  that  the  welfare  of  the  railroads  and 
of  those  who  work  for  them  is  tied  up  with  service  to  the  public.  These  programs  are  enlisting  the 
interest  of  passenger  service  employees,  both  on  the  trains  and  in  ticket  offices  and  stations. 

Railroads  and  railroad  men  have  a  pride  in  their  Jobs.  They  know  that  a  great  part  of  the  public 
looks  to  them  for  a  dependable  way  to  go  places.  They  realize  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  Judge  them  by  passenger  service.  And  so,  while  they  are  hauling  more  tons  of  freight  more  miles 
than  ever  before  in  time  of  peace,  they  are  at  work  to  see  that  the  passenger  shall  get  the  service 
he  weuits,  and  which  the  railroads  want  him  to  have. 


Sincerely, 


President 
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Feb.  29  'Babies' 
Rally  to  Call 
OiChesterTimes 

Chester,  Pa. — The  bright  idea 
that  nearly  swamped  Alfred  G. 
Hill’s  Chester  Times  was  the 
suggestion  that  the  staff  round 
up  all  persons  who  would  cele¬ 
brate  Leap  Year  birthdays  on 
Feb.  29,  and  print  both  pictures 
and  news  sketches  about  each 
person. 

The  idea  was  broached  in 
Monday’s  paper  of  Feb.  23,  with 
an  announcement  the  deadline 
for  entries  would  be  the  follow¬ 
ing  Friday  noon.  A  U.S.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bond  was  the  prize  for  the 
oldest  contestant.  Chester  is  the 
metropolis  of  Delaware  County, 
which  has  a  population  of  ap¬ 
proximately  325,000  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  industrial  area. 

By  auto  and  trolley,  some  on 
crutches  and  stay-at-homes  who 
wrote  or  telephoned,  the  en¬ 
trants  rallied.  The  Times  office 
buildings  took  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  visitors’  day  during  O.d 
Home  Week.  Staff  members 
had  to  work  overtime  to  take 
care  of  the  avalanche  of  birth¬ 
day  celebrants. 

By  dint  of  hard  labor,  the 
Times  succeeded  in  getting  the 
stories  of  80  persons  into  their 
editions  of  Feb.  28.  Reproduc¬ 
ing  the  pictures  of  60-odd  con¬ 
testants  had  the  photographers 
and  engraving  department  going 
top  speed.  Lists  had  to  be 
closed  Friday  noon,  leaving 
quite  a  number  unable  to  get  in 
under  the  deadline. 

The  human  interest  spread 
made  a  big  hit  all  over  the 
Times’  circulation  territory. 
Story  with  pics  started  in 
double  column  measure  on  page 
one  and  jumped  inside,  where 
it  covered  virtually  all  of  pages 
4  and  5.  Thousands  of  extra 
copies  of  the  issue  were  sold. 
Top  prize  for  longevity  went  to 
Upper  Darby’s  88  year-old  Irish 
champion,  David  Kyle.  The 
runner-up,  84  year  old  Mrs.  Rose 
Stecklair,  of  Darby,  was  given 
a  six-months'  free  subscription 
to  the  Times. 

■ 

Houston  Post  Wins 
Libel  Case  Judgment 

Hoitsto.n,  Tex. — A  motion  for 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Houston  Post  was  upheld  in  a 
decision  handed  down  in  a  suit 
for  libel  by  a  former  merchant 
marine  steamship  master. 

The  complainant  charged  his 
reputation  was  damaged  by  ar¬ 
ticles  labeling  the  ship  of  which 
he  was  master  as  a  “jinx”  ship. 
Trial  of  the  case  in  January  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  hung  jury. 

■ 

FPA  Scholarship 

A  $250  scholarship  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
of  Co.umbia  University  has 
been  endowed  by  the  Foreign 
Press  Association  for  a  student 
“whose  interests  lie  in  the  field 
of  international  affairs.”  First 
recipient  Is  William  J.  Jorden 
of  Massillon,  O.,  graduate  of 
Yale  who  is  an  accomplished 
linguist  in  Chinese  and  Japa¬ 
nese. 


Mystical  Note 
Foretells  Head 
On  Czech  Coup 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Mystification 
remains  rife  on  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  copy  desk. 

On  Feb.  24  the  editors  got  a 
letter  asking  that  a  second  letter 
enclosed  be  opened  after  that 
day’s  paper  hit  the  street. 

When  the  editors  complied, 
they  found  in  the  sealed  en¬ 
velope  a  prediction  that  the  Feb. 
24th  Times  Hera.d  would  carry 
the  headline,  “Reds  Tighten 
Grip  on  Czechoslovakia.”  And 
that  was  it — the  lead  head  on 
page  one,  word  for  word. 

A  University  of  Texas  student 
at  Austin,  a  former  Times  Her¬ 
ald  route  carrier,  pulled  the 
stunt.  He  is  a  magician  by 
hobby.  His  prediction  had  been 
notarized  eight  days  before. 

■ 

Daily  Founded 
By  Radio  Group 
In  Ky.  Suspends 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.  —  The 
Daily  Kentuckian,  founded  four 
months  ago  by  the  owners  of 
WLBJ,  published  its  final  edi¬ 
tion  Feb.  25. 

The  suspension  was  attributed 
to  “a  number  of  difficulties  be¬ 
yond  our  control,  such  as  lack 
of  newsprint,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  and  others.” 

Town  Has  P.M.  Paper 

“No  stone  was  left  unturned 
to  try  to  secure  good  news¬ 
print,”  the  statement  said. 
“Paper  brokers  in  this  country 
were  solicited  as  well  as  the 
big  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
it  was  found  impossible  to  se 
cure. a  definite  contract.” 

The  Kentuckian  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  morning  rival  to  the 
94-year-o!d  Park  City  News 
which  entered  the  radio  field 
with  a  1,000-watt  station  last 
summer.  The  suspended  daily’s 
masthead  carried  the  names  of 
John  K.  Ditto,  general  manager; 
David  B.  Whitaker,  editor;  and 
Charles  N.  Wooton,  managing 
editor. 

A  subscription  contest  was 
under  way,  directed  by  Hudson 
DePriest,  and  participants  were 
advised  to  return  money  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  Contestants  also  were 
advised  they  could  collect 
earned  commissions. 

■ 

Hillman  Booklet 
In  Popular  Demand 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — John  W. 
Hillman,  editorial  director  of 
Indianapolis  News,  recently  saw 
the  last  of  a  run  of  5,000  copies 
of  his  booklet,  “Night  Over  Ger¬ 
many,”  go  into  the  mails. 

The  booklet,  a  72-page  reprint 
of  his  series  of  articles  which 
ran  in  the  News  last  summer  as 
a  result  of  his  Army-conducted 
tour  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
was  offered  as  a  give  away  and 
brought  requests  from  35  states. 
Col.  Frank  Hawley,  military  di¬ 
rector  of  Berlin,  was  among 
those  requesting  the  booklet  and 
numerous  schools  have  used  it 
for  classroom  instruction. 


Circulation  Notes 

continued  from  page  54 

has  long  been  the  “forgotten 
end  of  the  newspaper  business” 
so  far  as  schools  of  journalism 
are  concerned.  Not  a  single 
student  in  the  class  of  91  in¬ 
dicated  circulation  management 
as  a  career  preference. 

“This  further  confirms  the 
primary  objective  of  ICMA’s 
educational  program,”  comment¬ 
ed  Gates.  “The  purpose  of  such 
courses  is  not  to  give  technical 
and  basic  training  for  future  cir¬ 
culation  managers,  but  rather  to 
bring  to  journalism  schools  and 
to  newspapermen  and  women  of 
tomorrow  a  sound  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  im¬ 
portant  place  of  circulation  in 
the  publishing  business.” 

Raise  Sunday  Rates 
EFFECTIVE  Feb.  29,  price  of 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Sunday 
Pioneer  Press  was  raised  from 
10  to  15  cents.  Carrier  home 
delivery  price  for  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Sunday  Pioneer 
Press  has  increased  from  30  to 
35  cents  a  week,  with  weekly 
h-d  rate  for  evening  Dispatch, 
morning  and  Sunday  Pioneer 
Press  going  from  45  to  50  cents. 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Sun¬ 
day  Express  has  increased  its 
local  street  sale  price  from  10 
to  15  cents.  Likewise,  out-of- 
town  home  delivery  rates  of  the 
Express  and  Son  Antonio  Eve¬ 
ning  News  have  been  raised. 

New  R&T  Carrier  Manual 

ANOTHER  new  carrier  manual 
deserving  of  special  mention 
is  that  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune.  Larger  in 
format  than  most  such  booklets, 
the  R&T  manual  features  car 
Her  training  endorsements  from 
Gov.  Robert  D.  Blue  of  Iowa 
and  many  other  successful  men. 

E.  P.  Schwartz,  circulation 
manager,  reports  that,  after  a 
month’s  use,  the  booklet  is  help¬ 
ing  district  managers  get  better 
type  carriers  from  better  fam¬ 
ilies  in  their  communities. 

Carrier  Notes 

TWO  sound-color  motion  pic¬ 
tures  are  being  produced  by 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  for  its  carriers. 

Carriers  of  the  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News  -  Sentinel  have  a 


two-fold  goal  to  work  for— 80- 
000  circulation  and  a  Detroit 
trip.  “Quota  Buster”  T-shirts 
are  offered  for  an  increase  of 
two  and  those  carriers  obtain¬ 
ing  seven  or  more  starts  will 
earn  a  one-day  trip  to  Detroit 
Carrier-salesmen  of  the  Dei 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  will  compete  this  year  in 
two  special  races  of  the  Drako 
Relays,  April  23-24. 

Raubinger  Switches 
WILLIAM  A.  RAUBINGEB, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  since 
1934,  has  become  circulation 
manager  of  the  Grand  Ropidi 
Press,  Earl  R.  Chapman,  Press 
manager,  announces.  Raubinger, 
whose  first  association  with  the 
News  30  years  ago  was  as  a 
carrierboy,  succeeds  Elmer 
Woltjer,  now  in  his  25th  year 
with  the  Press,  and  its  circula¬ 
tion  manager  since  1932.  Ro. 
land  H.  Zieg.er,  a  News  circu¬ 
lation  department  employe  for 
15  years,  succeeds  Raubinger  at 
Saginaw.  Both  newspapers  are 
units  of  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Columnist's  Pat 
L.  V.  Peterson,  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record  columnist,  re¬ 
cently  took  occasion  to  give 
the  Record’s  185  city  carriers 
a  pat  on  the  back  for  their  ex. 
ceLent  delivery  service.  He 
pointed  out  there  had  been  a 
total  of  only  78  missed  papers 
in  the  past  month,  out  of  a  hall 
million  ehances  for  making 
misses.  Of  the  185  carriers,  135 
had  perfect  scores. 


Mid’west  Ad  Group 
Hears  Moran,  ANAN 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Thirty-two 
members  from  nine  states  at¬ 
tended  the  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  Midwest  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  here  re¬ 
cently. 

Principal  speaker  was  Daniel 
E.  Moran  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Advertising  Net¬ 
work,  who  gave  a  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  objectives  and  oper¬ 
ations  of  ANAN.  The  Sioui 
City  ( la. )  Journal-Tribune’t 
showing  of  the  film  “The  Sioux 
City  Story”  was  another  high 
light  of  the  meeting. 

Host  to  the  group  was  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Fred  F.  Rowden. 


MOVING? 


\W7HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
wj  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  ond 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
ChiuiKe  rrom: 

Niwne  . 

Street  . 

Cit7 .  Zone .  State . 

TO! 

Street  . 

Cttr .  Zone .  State . 
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THE  REBELLION  OF  BRITISH  DOCTORS 


No  single  issue  confronting  the  American  people  holds 
the  sinister  menace  that  is  inherent  in  Federal  Compulsory 
Health  Insurance.  The  implications  are  not  understood.  The 
ulterior  motives  of  the  prime  sponsors  are  concealed.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  nothing  new  or  experimental  in  either  the 
concept  or  the  mechanism. 

In  1911,  Lloyd  George,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
began  to  sense  the  waning  of 
popular  support.  He  forced 
through  Parliament  a  law  im¬ 
posing  a  panel  system  of  A  Jf 

medical  care  on  the  people  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  y 

It  was  applicable  to  the  rank  'o  I 

and  file  of  all  employed  workers.  I 

The  system  was  introduce*!  with 
the  threadbare  shibboleths  of 
“bettering  the  lot  of  the  common 

people.”, The  real  purpose  was  _ _ 

to  holster  a  declining  prestige 

and  to  strengthen  political  con-  ,  tl  i  I 

trol  of  the  masses.  ^  11  1  1 
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The  ihiriy^year  resultant  |1 

veas  mechanical  medical  care, 
an  appalling  use  of  nostrums 

and  quack  remedies  and  incen-  J 

lives  leading  to  the  erosion  of 
the  integrity  and  character  of 
the  panel  physicians.  It  is  a 

matter  of  historical  record.  fII  fi  iH 

A  general  election  in  1945  if/ 

brought  a  Socialist  Government  'J// 

to  power  in  England.  It  was 
pledged  to  the  Nationalization 

of  all  industry.  A  law  was  - 

enaCte«l  prOvi«ling  free  health  Reproduced  by  rourf«y  of  The  , 

care  to  all  citizens.  Private  hos¬ 
pitals — except  Catholic  institutions — are  to  he  seized  ami 
their  endowments  confiscated.  All  hospitals  will  he  staffed 
by  full-time  doctors  on  the  government  payroll.  Their  status 
will  he  n'duced  to  that  of  civil  servants  in  government 
employment.  All  physicians  in  England  are  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  a  similar  status  beginning  July  5,  1948  — 
when  the  law  will  become  finally  and  fully  effective. 

British  physicians  have  had  more  that  thirty  years’ 
experience  in  a  limited  form  of  government  medicine.  They 
are  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  providing  adequate 
or  really  effective  health  services  under  the  restrictions  and 
hampering  red  tape  of  bureaucratic  administration.  They 
rebelled. 

In  January,  1948,  the  British  IMedical  Association  con- 
flucted  a  poll  of  all  British  doctors.  89.5  percent  of  the 
physicians  expressed  disapproval  of  the  British  Health 
Service  Act.  86  percent  of  Britain’s  medical  practitioners, 
specialists  and  considtants  voted  to  refuse  to  work  under 
the  law  that  would  force  them  to  provide  free  medical  care. 
They  fully  understood  that  such  service  leads  to  stultifying 


abuses  by  both  patients  and  physicians  —  health  care  on 
the  basis  of  political  acceptability  ratber  than  medical 
effectiveness. 

British  pliysieians  are  not  on  strike.  Unanimously  they 
pledge  themselves  to  continue  providing  medical  care 
where  needed.  They  may  or  may  not  be  recompensed. 
However,  they  will  retain  their  effectiveness,  their  in¬ 
tegrity  and  their  self  respect. 
There  is  no  more  glorious 
— ^  -  incident  in  the  annals  of  this 

(  — nation  of  free  men  than  the  ac- 

tion  of  British  doctors  refusing 
1  become  party  to  a  scheme 

designed  to  centralize  political 

nE  power  at  the  expense  of  the 

welfare  of  the  people. 

In  this  action,  there  is  a  lesson 
for  us.  If  heeded,  it  can  well  save 
us  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  and  possibly 
bnndre«ls  of  thou.-ands  of  lives. 

There  is  before  our  Congress 
a  Bill  —  The  Murray-Wagner- 
^  Pepper-Cbavez-Taylor-  McGrath 

~  ^  <S-132(H  which,  if  enacted, 

won  hi  fore**  on  the  American 
people  a  free  medical,  dental, 
EWTOtitwB  nursing,  hospitalization  serviee. 

r<^a.c«<SVB  On  tlie  basis  of  all  exp«'rience, 

it  w«>uld  destroy  our  system  of 
health  i-are  that  has  placed  this 
A  *'ountr\  in  the  position  of  worbl 

leadershij)  in  the  healing  arts. 
*  It  would  rob  mend>ers  tif  the 

- —  health  professi«)ns  of  their  in- 

ifoinf.  Rpfirter  de]>endence.  s»'lf  respect  and  in¬ 

centives  for  ]>rogresc.  It  is  esti- 
mat<‘d  that  the  ultimate  cost  would  a|>proacb  S20,0(K).00(),- 
000  annually.  It  woubl  entail  an  administrative  bureau¬ 
cracy  that  could  become  the  key  instrument  in  the  seizure 
of  tyrannical  power. 

If  the  p<*ople  were  fully  informed,  they  would  unquali¬ 
fiedly  reject  the  proposals  anti  repudiate  the  sponsors.  It  is 
belie\e<l  that  American  etlitors  will  welcoine  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  «Mi lighten  the  [Miblic  on  this  most  important  of  all 
issues. 

I  /*t>t  inttniitn  M  grantetl  to  reprint  an\  pitrtion  of  thin  editorial'^ 

iHTioiHL  nivsifiin  ciniMiTTy; 

A  NON  -  POLITICAL,  NON  -  PROFIT  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
MAINTAINING  KTHICAL  AND  St'IKNTIFIC  STANDARDS 
AND  KXTENDING  MEDICAI.  SERVICE  TO  ALL  THE  PEOPLE 

LINCOLN  TOWKR  BUILDING  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILLlNOiS 

JOHN  M.  PRATT,  Ad mini%t rotor 


\sr.<^AC«<S 
V'^UR.e  Avu 
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E  <S  P  Winners 

continued  from  page  12 

were  dispatched  to  the  scene. 
The  dragging  of  the  lake  con¬ 
tinued  all  night  and  into  the 
next  morning.  The  first  photo¬ 
grapher-reporter  team  was  then 
relieved. 

I  Calvert  Takes  Over 

Tom  Bridges,  my  reporter, 
and  I  took  over. 

I  made  the  usual  shots  of  the 
firemen  dragging  the  lake,  a  few 
shots  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
drinking  coffee,  looking  through 
binoculars  and  just  sitting. 

Three  county  lifeguards  were 
called  to  the  scene  and  I  made 
pictures  of  them  putting  on  their 
swim  fins  (notice  them  in  the 
picture!  and  their  face  plates, 
and  pictures  of  them  swimming 
and  wading  near  the  shore. 

Suddenly,  Chief  Lifeguard  F. 
M.  Cox  shouted.  “I  hit  some¬ 
thing!” — and  then.  “I  think  I 
have  one  of  them!” 

The  photographers  —  there 
were  four  papers  represented — 
came  to  life  with  a  mad  scram¬ 
ble  for  their  cameras. 

I  ran  the  few  yards  to  the 
beach  just  in  time  to  get  a  shot 
of  Mrs.  Thomas  running  toward 
us  with  terror  written  on  her 
face.  I  turned  and  made  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Cox  with  one  of  the 
children  under  his  arm,  wading 
to  shore.  I  changed  holders  and 
made  another  shot  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  with  her  arms  out¬ 
stretched  toward  the  guard. 

Cox  put  the  child  down  and 
turned  entreatingly  to  her.  Mrs. 
Thomas  walked  a  few  steps  and 
collapsed  in  the  arms  of  her 
husband.  Another  guard  found 
the  other  child. 

I  made  12  pictures  as  fast  as 
I  could  change  film. 

The  pictures  were  all  speed 
flashed  with  a  4  by  5  Speed 
Graphic,  200th  of  a  second  at 
f.l6  on  superpan  film. 

'We  Found  Little  Louis 
Dunton,  Naked  and  Cold' 

By  Jack  Teehan 

Keene  (N.  H.)  Evening  Sentinel 
KEENE.  N.  H.— As  a  photogra¬ 
pher,  I  rushed  to  Fitzwillian,  a 
in  1946,  I  was  more  than  grati¬ 
fied  to  learn 
that  the  judges 
selected  this 
picture  as  one 
of  the  winners. 

I  took  the  pic- 
ture  on  the 
night  of  Oct.  14, 

1947,  after  the 
newsroom  fin¬ 
ished  coverage 
on  the  city’s  pri¬ 
mary  elections. 

A  combination 
reporter  and  Taehan 
staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  I  rushed  Fitzwilliam,  a 
town  20  miles  south  of  Keene, 
when  I  was  informed  of  the 
child’s  disappearance  by  police. 

The  bloodhound  was  Queenie, 
the  first  to  be  owned  by  Sheriff 
Arthur  N.  Jennison,  and  it  was 
the  dog’s  first  actual  test. 

I  arrived  just  as  Queenie  was 
ready  to  pick  up  the  scent.  It 
was  10  p.m.,  dark  and  cold.  I 
accompanied  four  men  and  the 


dog  while  a  search  party  of  more 
than  50  men  waited  to  learn 
whether  the  dog  could  make 
good  where  they  had  failed. 

We  followed  the  dog  for  near¬ 
ly  two  hours  through  thick 
underbrush  along  an  old  wood 
road,  long  abandoned.  After 
nearly  giving  up  hope,  we  found 
little  Louis  Dunton,  naked  and 
cold. 

I  was  immediately  behind  the 
dog  and  his  trainer.  ’The  camera 
was  cocked  and  flashlights  on 
the  child  helped  me  to  focus 
for’  a  sharp  picture.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  child  was  snatched 
up  and  clothed  with  a  jacket. 

Two  other  pictures  were 
taken  One  of  the  child  in  the 
arms  of  a  rescuer,  and  another 
in  the  arms  of  a  near-hysterical 
mother  at  the  Dunton  home. 

All  three  were  used  the  next 
day  by  the  Associated  Press. 

Everyone  concerned  was 
happy.  It  was  my  first  “big” 
picture  ’The  dog’s  first  chance 
at  a  real  case.  ’The  sherifFs  first 
success  with  a  bloodhound. 

Queenie  has  since  aided  in  the 
capture  of  a  wounded  gunman 
and  found  a  dazed  veteran  who 
was  lost  in  the  woods  after  es¬ 
caping  from  a  private  hospital 
aftel*  a  brain  operation. 

And  Queenie  now  has  a  mate 
— King,  of  course.  County  resi¬ 
dents  contributed  more  than 
$1,700  to  buy  and  maintain  a 
mate  in  a  campaign  sponsored 
by  the  Sentinel. 

But  this  week,  the  county 
turned  down  the  dog  which  had 
been  offered  as  a  gift.  Officials 
indicated  that  King  might  be 
too  expensive  to  feed.  ’ITie  dog 
was  given  outright  to  the  sheriff, 
who  had  bought  Queenie  with 
his  own  money.  He  is  now  sup¬ 
porting  the  two  bloodhounds 
and  footing  King's  training  bills. 

'What's  Dietrich  Got 
That  I  Haven't  Got?' 

By  Walter  Kelleher 

New  York  Daily  News 

NEW  YORK — It  was  one  of 

those  breaks  that  every  news 
cameraman  can  appreciate. 

I  simply  was 
on  hand  when  — 

Mrs.  Frank  C. 

Henderson,  a  so¬ 
cialite  with  a 
sense  of  humor, 
decided  to  cut 
herself  in  on 
movie  star  Mar¬ 
lene  Dietrich’s 
perfect  gam 
racket  —  so  I 
made  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Certainly,  v  n 

I  think  it  was  a  Kelleher 

good  picture,  but  luck  played 
its  part  in  the  making  of  it.  And 
to  appreciate  it,  you  really  have 
to  visualize  what  the  opening 
of  New  York’s  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  is  like: 

Sleek  limousines  whispering 
up  to  the  curb  at  the  special 
39th  St.  entrance  reserved  for 
box  holders.  Gorgeous  dolls  in 
mink  and  ermine,  accompanied 
by  uncomfortable-looking  gents 
in  boiled  shirts  and  gates-ajar 
collars  Vast-bosomed  dowagers 
with  lorgnettes  and  diamond 
tiaras. 

So  you  make  pictures  of  all 


that  and  then  move  into  the 
joint  to  wait  for  intermission 
and  the  inevitable  mass  exodus 
of  society  and  its  invasion  of 
the  Sherry  bar. 

That’s  what  happened  the 
night  I’m  talking  about.  I  was 
making  a  routine  picture  of  a 
table  of  bored  socialites  when  I 
overheard  part  of  a  conversation 
at  the  next  table. 

“What’s  so  wonderful  about 
this  Dietrich’s  legs?”  a  woman 
was  demanding.  “I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  it.” 

I  wheeled.  At  the  table,  far 
from  looking  as  belligerent  as 
she  sounded,  was  Mrs.  Hender¬ 
son.  Receiving  no  satisfactory 
answer  from  her  friends,  she 
heaved  one  leg  up  on  the  spot¬ 
less  white  tabletop  and  cried: 

“For  instance,  what’s  this  Diet- 
rich  got  that  I  haven’t  got?” 

Well,  I  was  there.  The  flash¬ 
gun  was  loaded.  The  Graphic 
was  all  set.  The  film  was  prop¬ 
erly  fast.  I  threw  the  box  up 
and  pressed  the  trigger. 

That  was  all.  I  had  my  pic¬ 
ture,  but  Mrs.  Henderson  is  still 
waiting  for  the  answer  to  her 
question.  Maybe  you  can  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  her. 

■ 

Judges  Named 
For  Headliners' 
Annual  Awards 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Andrew 
Bernhard,  managing  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga¬ 
zette.  heads  the  committee  of 
judges  for  the  National  Headlin¬ 
ers  Awards. 

Other  judges  will  be  Robert 
U.  Brown,  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher;  Joseph  Costa,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association:  Tom 
Paprocki,  Associated  Press 
sports  cartoonist:  Bruce  Rob¬ 
ertson.  New  York  editor  of 
Broadcasting  magazine:  H.  Low- 
rey  Cooling,  Sunday  editor,  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md.)  Sun;  Victor  Ham- 
erslag,  city  editor,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger;  Warren  B. 
Francis,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
George  Y.  Wells,  press  editor, 
Newsweek;  Morton  McConna- 
chie.  United  Press  television  edi¬ 
tor,  and  George  Doran,  editor. 
Universal  Newsreel. 

The  awards  are  made  annu¬ 
ally  at  the  Headliners  Frolic 
here  in  mid-June,  for  outstand¬ 
ing  achievements  in  the  fields 
of  newspaper,  radio  and  pho¬ 
tography. 

■ 

Good  Ads  Called  Key 
To  Lower  Selling  Cost 

Cincinnati,  O. — Because  read¬ 
ers  are  better  educated  than 
ever  before,  advertising  must 
be  directed  to  a  higher  level, 
Samuel  Gale,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  told  the  Advertisers 
Club  here. 

“Advertising  should  be  truth¬ 
ful,  informative  and  education¬ 
al,”  he  said.  “It  also  should  ren¬ 
der  maximum  service.  It  should 
be  built  for  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  rather  than  the 
one  w'ho  is  giving  the  message.” 


Bill  Craig,  68, 
Phila.  Bulletin 
Editor,  Retires 

Philadelphia — Effective  as  of 
March  1,  William  B.  (Bill) 
Craig,  68,  one  of  this  city’s  best- 
known  newspaper  executives, 
retired  as  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Sunday  and  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  after  53  consecutive  years  in 
journalism — 49  of  them  with  the 
Bulletin. 

He  served  19  years  as  city 
editor  and  34  years  as  managing 
editor.  City  editor  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  at  age  18:  a 
managing  editor  at  19,  after 
starting  his  newspaper  career 
as  a  kid  reporter  at  age  15,  just 
out  of  Northeast  High  School — 
such  is  the  record  of  Bill  Craig. 

For  long  years  here  the  ci^ 
room  of  the  Bulletin  where 
Craig  presided  was  regarded  as 
a  training  school  out  of  which 
issued  executives  for  other  news¬ 
papers.  At  one  time  five  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers  had  city 
editors  who  started  with  the 
Bulletin. 

Of  the  genial  executive  type 
who  used  tact  and  persuasion 
rather  than  military  methods  in 
handling  men,  it  used  to  be 
said  that  he  could  sense  a  news¬ 
paper  story  in  just  watching  a 
cat  cross  the  street  to  enter  a 
midcity  sub-basement.  He  had 
a  no.se  for  news  that  landed  the 
Bulletin  “scoops”  aplenty. 

Exclusives  Past 

“But  the  day  of  the  scoop  is 
over,”  reminisced  Craig.  “To¬ 
day  there  is  rarely  such  a  thing 
as  an  exclusive.  Now  we  are 
concerned  more  about  world 
problems,  politics  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  More  is  required 
of  newspapermen.  They  have 
to  be  better  educated.  Now  they 
get  front  seats  at  world  pag¬ 
eantry  and  are  rated  as  specif 
correspondents  instead  of  plain 
Scoop  the  Reporter.” 

Craig  started  in  1895  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  old  Evening  Call 
He  was  one  of  11  kids  chosen 
out  of  several  hundred  appli¬ 
cants  in  answer  to  a  classified 
ad  saying  the  Call  would  train 
reporters.  He  worked  six 
months  for  nothing  and  then 
was  paid  $5  a  week — and  no  ex¬ 
pense  account. 
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Yes,  he  is  a  card  to  the  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  City  and  State  in  which  he 
was  born.  On  that  card,  like  the  one  illustrated, 
have  been  punched  little  oblong  holes.  This 
card,  punched  and  processed  by  IBM  Machines, 
gives  the  Jacts  about  John  Edward  Caswell, 
Junior,  just  as  similar  cards  give  the  facts  about 
every  other  citizen  born  in  that  progressive 
city  and  state. 

IBM  Electric  Punched  Card  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chines  and  Methods  are  the  accepted  means  of 


providing  statistical  or  business  facts  of  any 
kind.  All  phases  of  accounting  are  performed 
by  IBM  equipment  quickly,  accurately,  and 
economically.  IBM  Cards  can  be  designed  to 
meet  any  accounting  need  in  your  office.  They 
can  give  you  basic  accounting  data  as  well  as 
the  statistical  facts  that  insure  sound  mana¬ 
gerial  decisions. 

If  you  want  these  current,  accurate  facts  about 
your  own  business,  a  representative  from  the 
IBM  office  nearest  you  offers  this  service. 


IBM 


ELECTRIC  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

PROOF  MACHINES  .  .  .  SERVICE  BUREAUS  .  .  .  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS  .  .  . 
TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  World  Headquarters  Building,  $90  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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v^oohs  in  fKeuieuf 

‘Paris  Herald’  Relates 
Fabulous  Anecdotes 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


PARIS  HERALD:  The  Incredible  News¬ 
paper,  by  A1  Laney.  New  York: 
AppletonCenturv  Company.  334  rp- 
$3. 

THERE  ought  to  be  a  stronger, 

more  Incredible  expression  for 
the  Paris  Herald  than  “The  In¬ 
credible  Newspaper,”  as  A1  La- 
nev  calls  it.  But  there  isn’t.  Try 
Roget,  or  Murray’s  incredible 
13-volume  Oxford  English  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  see. 

Fittingly  in  accordance  with 
Flaubert’s  advice  to  Maupassant 
to  find  le  mot  juste  to  make  one 
carriage  stand  out  from  all  oth¬ 
ers  on  the  streets  of  Paris.  La- 
nev  has  affectionately  and  accu¬ 
rately  described  this  journalistic 
Francophile. 

'TVio  Paris  Herald,  Laney  re¬ 
cords,  was  a  must  in  every  chan¬ 
cellery  of  Europe.  But  its  crea¬ 
tion  was  a  fearful,  zany  thing. 
Front  Page  Dreamed  Up 

The  boys  would  dream  up  a 
front  page  long  before  news  had 
arrived  to  suggest  what  the  page 
ought  to  look  like.  Column- 
stories  were  impishly  expanded 
from  50-word  cables.  Page-one 
filler  was  so  credibly  fabricat¬ 
ed  bv  gifted  rewrite  men  that 
no  one  but  the  creators,  even 
on  the  staff,  knew  what  stories 
were  faked.  Curious  new  mon¬ 
sters  were  discovered  on  the 
de.sert  of  New  Mexico,  bandits 
believed  long  dead  reappeared 
in  Nevada  —  all  bv  “Special 
Cable’’  to  the  Herald. 

One  night  a  three-column  head 
space  had  been  laid  out  to  lead 
page  one.  It  was  the  incredible 
’20’s.  but  at  that  nothing  had 
turned  up  a  half-hour  before 
deadline  quite  worth  a  single 
column  below  the  fold.  The  sit¬ 
uation  was  desperate  because 
the  preconceived  makeup  sim¬ 
ply  could  not  be  altered.  ’Then 
the  French  Havas,  half  adver¬ 
tising  agency  and  half  news 
service  for  news  that  fitted  the 
advertising,  came  up  with  a  ru¬ 
mored  typhoon  in  the  Pacific. 

That  did  it.  Havas  rarely  pro¬ 
duced  anything  but  filler,  and 
this  was  scarcely  that.  But  sud¬ 
denly,  on  this  empty  night,  the 
tiny  island  of  Yap  in  the  appar¬ 
ent  path  of  a  reported  storm  be¬ 
come  the  greatest  news  on 
earth.  There  was  a  three-column 
head  to  justify,  a  paper  to  get 
to  press.  Gleefully,  a  rewrite 
man  devastated  Yap  with  "a  tre¬ 
mendous  tidal  wave,  according 
to  unconfirmed  reports.”  He 
also  feared  in  the  lead  “that 
everyone  of  the  7,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  lost  their  lives.”  In 
paragraph  2,  he  severed  cable 
communications  with  the  island 
and  made  it  impossible  to  reach 
Yap  by  ship,  for  “no  ship  could 
live  in  the  heavy  seas,  it  is 
said.” 


On  Christmas  morning.  Her¬ 
ald  subscribers  read — across  the 
faithfullv  retained  three-column 
space — that  “tidal  wave  sweeps 
yap:  thousaots  feared  lost.” 
Beneath  it  came  not  only  the 
Special  Cable  to  the  Herald  but 
a  half-column  shirttail  back¬ 
grounding  Yap.  beginning  with: 
“Practically  unknown  to  any¬ 
body  but  the  most  specialized 
students  of  geography,  the  is¬ 
land  of  Yap,  etc.” 

Comments  Laney:  “This  was 
absolutely  exclusive  news.  No 
other  newspaper  in  the  world 
had  a  line  on  it.  And  from  the 
Herald’s  own  man  in  Honolulu, 
too.  Next  day,  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  caused 
Yap  to  reaopear,  pointing  out 
that  the  storm  had  been  a 
zenhyr.  The  Herald  just  left 
Yap  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  The  bovs  did  not  seem 
much  interested  in  a  second- 
dav  angle.” 

Yet  experienced  news  men 
reading  Laney’s  sports-style 
narrative  can  see  the  newspa¬ 
per  virtues  that  made  French¬ 
men  as  well  as  Americans  gath¬ 
er  about  the  Herald’s  bulletin 
board.s:  newspaper  judgments 
that  gave  the  paper  top  prestige. 
Under-.staffed.  underpaid  and 
under  eouipped.  the  Herald  al¬ 
ways  had  enough  experienced 
men  in  its  fabulous  city  room 
to  keen  impish  genius  from 
o’erleaping  itself.  On  things 
that  counted,  the  paper  did  a 
job. 

First,  there  was  the  Commo¬ 
dore — James  Gordon  Bennett. 
From  the  time  he  founded  the 
Paris  edition  of  his  New  York 
Herald  in  1RR7  until  he  died  in 
ini8,  the  Commodore  himself 
was  a  must  in  important  circles 
of  Europe.  He  was  a  personal¬ 
ity  and  a  power:  eccentric,  ex¬ 
tremely  able  and  ruthless.  He 
knew,  for  one  thing,  that  where¬ 
abouts  and  antics  of  nobility 
were  bigger  news  in  Paris  than 
changes  in  chancellories.  Such 
news  was  regularly  chronicled 
and  accurate  in  the  Paris  Her¬ 
ald. 

Troublesome  Editorials 
His  bitter  editorials  often 
got  him  into  trouble — when  his 
staff  could  not  conveniently  mis¬ 
place  them — but  he  knew  that 
readers  liked  editorials  that  un¬ 
mistakably  say  things.  The  let¬ 
ter  from  an  "Old  Philadelphia 
Lady,”  which  Bennett  ordered 
run  unchanged  on  the  editorial 
page  for  18  years,  was  screwball 
all  right.  It  infuriated  a  lot  of 
readers. 

After  10  years  or  so,  otherwise 
loyal  Herald  subscribers  would 
open  an  issue  cautiously  at  the 
editorial  page  and  peek  at  the 
Old  Lady’s  accustomed  locus. 


She  would  be  there.  And  their 
eyes  and  neck  veins  would 
bulge.  And  thev  would  write 
letters  to  the  editor,  thousands 
of  them.  But  OPL  staved  put, 
with  her  innocuous  little  query 
about  how  to  read  a  Centigrade 
thermometer,  until  Bennett’s 
death.  Perhaps  Bennett  kept  it 
standing  because  everyone  told 
him  to  take  it  out. 

When  big  things  happened, 
the  Herald  kept  its  head.  Take 
the  tragic  flight  of  the  French 
army  pilots.  Nunges^er  and  Coli. 
War  had  hurt  France,  hurt 
Paris:  and  badly.  War  debts, 
French  deflation,  and  spend¬ 
thrift  American  tourists,  now 
swirling  into  Paris  like  bright- 
colored  autumn  leaves,  had  cre¬ 
ated  international  ill  will.  Nun- 
gesser  and  Coli  disappeared — 
forever — in  mists  off  the  French 
coast  as  Viking  embodiments  of 
the  l''farseillaise.  In  that  mad- 
twenties  race  to  flv  the  Atlantic 
the  ebullient  heart  of  the  French 
people  followed  Nungesser  and 
Coli  with  the  passion  French¬ 
men  have  for  heroes. 

B  e  r  t  a  u  d  and  Chamberlain 
were  about  to  take  off  from 
America.  So  was  Lindbergh, 
the  lone  eagle.  Wishful  think¬ 
ing  was  high.  anti-Americanism 
strong,  and  Parisians  were  posi¬ 
tive  Nungesser  and  Coli  would 
triumph. 

True,  the  Herald  bannerline 
that  morning  read:  “all  new 

YORK  TO  GRFET  FRENCH  FLIERS  AT 
BATTERY.”  That  was  a  bona  fide 
cable.  This  w'as  real  new's.  and 
newspapermen  on  the  Herald 
were  not  playing  with  it. 

But  the  leading  afternoon 
French  paper  couldn’t  wait  for 
cables.  It  came  out  with  a  story 
that  the  French  plane  had 
reached  New  York — at  exactly 
4:35  p.m.,  Paris  time.  Other 
afternoon  papers  followed  them 
with  the  French  creative  brain 
at  full  draught.  The  White 
Bird.  Nungesser’s  and  Coli’s 
plane,  the  French  papers  report¬ 
ed.  had  circled  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  three  times.  An  inter¬ 
view  with  Nungesser  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

Still,  the  Herald,  dealing  with 
big  news,  posted  nothing  on  its 
boards  but  bulletins  that  there 
was  no  news.  Crowds  as  large 
and  delirious  as  later  greeted 
Lindbergh  surged  through  the 
piar-e  de  L’Opera.  Frenchmen 
charged  the  American  paper 
was  unwilling  to  credit  French 
achievement.  Damage  to  Her¬ 
ald  property  grew  imminent. 
Threats  and  bad  language  were 
hurled  from  the  crowd.  The 
bulletin  service  was  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Source  of  False  Report 

A  few  minutes  after  midnight 
the  electric  sign  in  the  Place 
announced,  “We  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  confirmation  for 
reports  we  have  been  giving 
this  evening.”  And  it  went 
dark.  Crowds  realized  there  had 
been  no  authentic  news  at  all. 
Where  French  and  American 
flags  had  been  entwined,  antici¬ 
pating  confirmation,  the  crowds 
stopped  and  demanded  the  Am¬ 
erican  flags  be  taken  down. 

Next  day  reporters  discovered 
the  source  of  the  false  reports. 
They  had  been  innocently  start¬ 
ed  by  Ambassador  Myron  Her- 
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rick.  He  had  heard  somewhere 
that  the  White  Bird  had  been 
reported  over  Newfoundland. 
Long  struggling  to  combat  grow¬ 
ing  anti-American  sentiment, 
the  Ambassador,  enthusiastic  at 
the  French  success,  had  trust¬ 
ingly  repeated  the  rumor.  It 
was  into  this  setting  of  interna¬ 
tional  ill  will  that  Lindbergh 
embarked  on  the  morning  of 
Mav  20. 

Strangely,  perhaps,  the  French 
acclaimed  Lindbergh  as  ex¬ 
uberantly  as  thev  had  hoped  to 
acclaim  their  own  fliers.  Ironic 
coveraee  resulted.  The  Neva 
York  Times  had  sewed  Lind¬ 
bergh  up  with  a  contract  to 
give  them  exclusive  news  of  his 
crossing.  The  Times  cabled  its 
correspondent.  Carlisle  McDon¬ 
ald.  to  “isolate  Lindbergh  imme¬ 
diately  in  a  suite  the  paper  had 
eneaeed  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel.” 

But  as  the  25-year-old,  light- 
haired  American  landed,  exult¬ 
ant  crowds  broke  police  bar¬ 
riers  and  swept  toward  his 
plane,  a  more  engulfing  wave 
than  devastated  Yan.  French 
pilots,  fearing  for  his  safety, 
spirited  him  to  a  car  they  had 
waiting. 

To  the  Ambassador! 

"Where  do  you  want  to  be 
taken”’’  thev  asked  while 
crowd-:  almost  dismembered  a 
Parisian  they  thought  was  Lind¬ 
bergh. 

“The  Ambassador,”  Lindbergh 
said  laconically,  meaning  the 
hotel  the  Times  had  thoughtfully 
engaged. 

“Ambassador,”  to  the  diplo¬ 
matically-minded  French  offi¬ 
cers.  meant  one  thing — the  Am¬ 
erican  Ambassador  Herrick.  At 
the  embassy  the  weary  Lind¬ 
bergh  was  put  to  bed.  Report¬ 
ers  were  told  his  whereabouts 
were  unknown. 

Every  reporter  the  Herald 
could  get  its  hands  on  had  been 
assigned  to  Le  Bourget  Field. 
The  Herald  had  not  arranged 
for  special  telephone  service, 
because  the  flier  was  due  at  10 
p.m.  Their  press  time  was  1:30 
in  the  morning.  But  the  field 
was  a  sea  of  Frenchmen.  Re¬ 
porters  couldn’t  reach  a  tele¬ 
phone  and  couldn’t  buck  the 
greatest  traffic  jam  in  history. 

In  the  city  room  down  town. 
Herald  editors  chewed  their  fin¬ 
gernails.  French  officials  on 
telephones  knew  nothing  defi¬ 
nite.  Then  a  cable  to  the  Paris 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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BALANCE  SHEET 


December  31,  1947 


ADMITTED  ASSETS 

Cash  ill  Office,  Banks  and  Trust  Coinpanies . 

United  States  Governtiient  Bonils . 

Other  Bonds  and  Stocks . 

Invcstnieiits  in  Associated  Coinpanies . 

Real  Estate . 

Apents’  Balances,  Less  Than  90  Days  Due . 

Reitisuratice  Recoverable  on  Paid  Losses . 

Otiicr  Admitted  Assets . 

Total  Admitted  Assets . 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums . 

Reserve  for  Losses . 

Reserve  for  Taxes . 

Liabilities  Under  Contracts  with  ar  Shipping  Administration 

Reinsurance  Reserves . 

Other  Liabilities . 

Total  Liabilities  Except  Capital  . 


Capital . $15,000,000.00 

Surplus .  51,682,087.86 


Surplus  as  Reganls  Policyholders 
Total . 


$  26,330,163.87 
59,492,297.5.3 
64,539,027.59 
24,963,562.47 
3,984.382.15 
9,904,935.42 
2,796,195.95 
1.886,092.82 
$193,896,657.82 


$  91,473,696.00 
23,904,922.00 
3,720,(M)0.00 
3,718,.342.91 
1,650,557.00 
2,746,852.05 
$127,214,569.96 


66,682,087.86 

$193,896,657.82 


NOTES:  Bonds  carried  at  $5,391,045.38  amortized  value  and  rash  $50,000.00  in  the  above  statement 
are  deposited  as  required  by  law.  All  securities  have  been  valued  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

Canadian  Assets  and  Liabilities  have  been  adjusted  to  the  basis  of  the  free  rate  of  exchange. 
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Survey  Shows  Local 
Magazine  Well  Read 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  SECOND  readership  study  of 

the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal 
Magazine  shows  the  same  high 
interest  among  women  and  men 
readers,  a  further  testimonial  to 
locally  edited  Stmday  roto  sup¬ 
plements. 

The  latest  study,  based  on  the 
Nov.  9,  1947,  issue,  reveals  the 
Journal  Magazine  was  read  by 
95%  of  the  Journal’s  women 
subscribers;  and  by  88%  of  the 
men.  The  ratings  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  the  first 
readership  study,  made  shortly 
after  the  local  magazine  went 
into  color  gravure,  three  years 
ago.  (E&P,  Jan.  4,  ’47,  p.  12.) 

Has  Local  Appeal 

’The  Journal  Magazine’s  new 
reader  survey  shows  that  90% 
of  the  women.  80%  of  the  men 
read  some  editorial  text  mat¬ 
ter,  excluding  pictures,  captions 
and  advertising.  A  quick  check 
of  readership  findings  bears  out 
the  Journal’s  contention,  namely, 
the  “local  angle"  to  Atlantans 
and  Georgians  has  100%  box- 
office  appeal. 

For  instance,  lead  article  on 
the  late  Josephus  Daniels.  South¬ 
ern  statesman  and  editor,  was 
read  by  31%  of  the  women, 
52%  of  the  men.  An  Atlanta 
hay-ride  feature  attracted  34% 
of  the  women,  28%  of  the  men. 
’The  local  lovelorn  column  was 
read  by  54%  of  the  women,  30% 
of  the  men. 

’The  women’s  fashion  page  at¬ 
tracted  77%  of  the  ladies  and 
39%  of  the  curious  males.  A 
local-oddities  cartoon  feature 
was  read  by  74%  of  the  women, 
60%  of  the  men.  ’The  center 
color  spread  article,  dealing 
with  an  “ante-bellum  farm” 
with  an  airplane,  was  read  by 
75%  of  the  women,  51%  of  the 
men. 

Food  Ad  Rates  High 

Further  testimony  in  support 
of  the  uncanny  ability  of  Angus 
Perkerson,  veteran  editor  of  the 
Journal  Magazine,  to  select  ma¬ 
terial  of  local  interest  is  a  short 
feature  on  catfish  stew,  read  by 
24%  of  the  women  and  47% 
of  the  men. 

The  four-color  food  page 
stopped  85%  of  the  women  and 
49%  of  the  men,  with  a  sus¬ 
tained  readership  that  carried 
into  the  recipes,  read  by  66%  of 
the  women.  ’The  recipes  also  in¬ 
trigued  14%  of  the  men. 

A  four-color  food  ad.  opposite 
the  food  page,  stopped  almost 
as  many  readers  as  the  editorial 
feature — 77%  of  the  women  and 
46%  of  the  men.  ’The  ad,  fea¬ 
turing  Robin  Hood  flour,  with 
an  attractive  color  illustration, 
used  the  recipe-technique  copy, 
which  was  read  by  62%  of  the 
women  and  14%  of  the  men. 

Another  flxture  in  the  section, 
“LitUe  Stories  of  a  Big  City," 
was  read  by  60%  of  the  wom¬ 
en  and  32%  of  the  men.  A  story 
on  a  bamboo  forest,  near  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Ga.,  attract^  40%  of 
the  women,  50%  of  the  men. 


Best  read  ad  in  the  magazine 
was  a  four-color  page  from 
Rich’s  department  story  on 
women’s  robes,  read  by  83%  of 
the  women  and  34%  of  the  men. 
’The  ad  featured  a  mail-order 
coupon  Another  local  ad  with 
high  readership  was  that  of 
Davison’s  department  store,  one 
color  and  black,  advertising 
drapery  bedspread  combina¬ 
tions.  It  was  seen  by  80%  of 
the  v/omen  and  25%  of  the  men. 

The  Journal’s  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  has  been  the  subiect  of 
study  by  leading  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country  because  of  the 
enviable  record  of  its  one  and 
only  editor.  Angus  Perkerson, 
now  directing  the  supplement 
into  its  35th  year.  Dating  back 
to  1913,  when  the  section  was 
an  eight-page  black  and  white 
Sunday  magazine.  Perkerson  has 
alwa.vs  featured  stories  with  a 
Georgia  angle. 

’The  latest  reader.ship  study, 
conducted  by  Publication  Re¬ 
search  Service,  Chicago,  was 
made  in  exactly  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Continuing  Study  of 
New.spaper  Reading.  It  shows 
the  magazine  has  solidified  it¬ 
self  with  Journal  readers  as  a 
color  gravure  section  with  edi¬ 
torial  content  for  and  about 
Georgians. 

‘"The  survey  bears  out  what 
we  have  been  finding  right  along 
in  the  Continuing  Study.”  said 
Carl  Nelson,  director  of  Publica¬ 
tion  Research  Service.  “Local 
news  stories  will  nearly  always 
rate  higher  in  readership  than 
the  balance  of  news  stories.” 

Perkerson  continues  his  edi¬ 
torial  technique  of  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  excellent  writing  of 
readable  articles,  plus  attractive 
illustrations.  All  material  is  lo¬ 
cally  produced.  ’The  magazine 
maintains  its  own  automobile 
for  story  and  picture  coverage. 

’The  trouble  with  the  old-type 
Sunday  roto  section.  Perkerson 
has  often  said,  was:  “You  took 
one  look  and  were  through.” 
’The  Journal  Magazine  today 
gives  pictures  and  text.  Each 
story  or  layout  is  held  to  one  or 
two  pages:  there  are  no  jumps 
to  the  back  of  the  magazine. 

$26,250  Oife'red 
For  Room  Designs 

Chicago  —  A  second  nation¬ 
wide  $26,250  “Better  Rooms” 
competition  will  be  launched  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  as  the  new¬ 
est  phase  of  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  stimulate  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  home  furnishings 
and  decoration. 

Following  through  on  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  aroused  last  year  by 
its  first  interior  decorating  con¬ 
test,  which  resulted  in  a  city¬ 
wide  Home  and  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  festival,  the  ’Tribune  again 
is  offering  161  cash  awards  rang¬ 
ing  from  $100  to  $1,000  each  for 
fresh  and  interesting  ideas  for 
furnishing  and  decorating  seven 
typical  rooms. 


*Paris  Herald' 

continued  from  page  62 

Herald  from  7,000  miles  away  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
home  office  congratulated  Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  chief  of  the  Paris 
Bureau,  for  his  flash-beat  of 
Lindbergh’s  arrival  at  Le  Bour- 
get  five  miles  from  down  town 
Paris. 

That  was  all.  Forms  gaped 
on  the  makeup  tables.  Lind¬ 
bergh  had  disappeared.  The 
Times  correspondent  had  not 
isolated  him  for  an  exclusive; 
he  didn't  know  in  what  part  of 
France  to  look  for  him.  Re¬ 
porters  searched  futilely  until  3 
a.m.  and  gave  up.  Forrest  and 
his  Herald  Tribune  bureau 
called  it  a  day.  Only  Hound 
Still  on  the  Scent  was  the  stum¬ 
bling  Ralph  Barnes,  more  in¬ 
credible  even  than  the  Herald 
for  which  he  was  a  reporter. 

Barnes  had  been  knocking 
typewriters  off  of  tables,  scat¬ 
tering  copy,  and  rewriting  small 
items  in  an  apprenticeship  of 
which  each  night  was  a  series 
of  rebuffs,  each  day  a  studious 
preparation  for  the  night.  This 
Lindbergh  night  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  actually  cov¬ 
ered  a  story  in  Paris.  Well  after 
3  a.m.,  when  he  swirled  through 
the  bar  on  his  way  to  the  city 
room  for  more  taxi  money,  bed- 
bound  correspondents  followed 
him  because  he  barely  might 
turn  something  up. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  was  Barnes’ 
hunch,  though  he  and  every 
other  reporter  had  been  turned 
back  there  earlier  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  But  close  to  4  a.m.  Barnes, 
the  incredible  cub.  at  the  head 
of  a  pack  of  pessimistic  corre¬ 
spondents.  banged  on  the  em¬ 
bassy  gates.  Herrick’s  son  fi¬ 
nally  came;  and  soon,  in  des¬ 
peration,  the  Ambassador  him¬ 
self. 

“Golly  Moses!”  Barnes  ex¬ 
ploded  when  Herrick  ruled  that 
Lindbergh,  asleep  in  the  guest 
room,  could  not  be  disturbed 
until  morning. 

The  telephone  rang  and  Her¬ 
rick  answered  it.  It  was  the 
Associated  Press.  Yes,  Lind¬ 
bergh  was  there,  but  nothing 
would  be  given  out  until  morn¬ 
ing  .  .  .  nothing  without  letting 
the  AP  know.  As  the  receiver 
clicked,  Herrick’s  son  came 
down  the  stairs  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Lindbergh, 
now  awake,  would  see  the  re¬ 
porters. 

“Golly  Moses!”  said  Barnes, 
almost  upsetting  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  leading  the  pack  upstairs 
— minus  the  AP. 

Lindbergh’s  first  utterance 
was  an  ethical  query:  “Is  the 
gentleman  from  the  Times 
here?” 

McDonald  assured  him  he 
was.  and  that  there  was  no  use 
in  withholding  the  story. 

Don’t  Think!  Write! 

Back  at  the  Herald  office, 
Barnes  was  inarticulate.  But 
people  kept  yelling,  “Write! 
Don’t  think.  Write!”  He  had 
never  written  in  takes  before, 
but  he  did  that  night.  Each 
paragraph  was  snatched  from 
his  typewriter,  and  a  carbon 
marked,  “Immediate,  Herald 


Tribune,  New  York,”  sent  by  bl 
U*  cyclist  to  the  cable  office, 
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ndents  followed  tried  to  stop  the  Sparrow  froit 
e  barely  might  leaving  his  hotel  after  curfew 
up.  the  aging  columnist  drew  him 

assy  was  Barnes’  up  to  his  full  four  fee- 

he  snd  every  ©i^ht  and  roared, 
lad  been  turned  away  from  me  with  tha: 

ier  in  thp  eve  Stuff.  Swine  don  t  worry  me 
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larUculale.  °*‘ut  Sam  Allstrum  Dies 

celling,  “Write!  L.  S.  (Sam)  Allstrum,  genen 
ifrite!”  He  had  manager  of  the  George  H.  MW 
in  takes  before,  rill  Co.  for  many  years  and 
at  night.  Each  ly  assistant  to  the  President  d 
snatched  from  Howard  Flint  Ink  Co.,  died  JW 
and  a  carbon  24  in  San  Francisco.  Burial  tow 
lediate.  Herald  place  at  Glendale,  Calif. 
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Penny  Serenade 


‘^The  time  has  come  when  we  must  re-examine 
microscopically  ...”  So  said  William  Howard,  Vice-President  and 
Pul)1icity  Director  of  R.  H.  Macy,  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  ABC 
in  Chicago. 

Measure  your  present  advertising  program  not 
by  the  dollars  you  spend,  but  by  what  every  little  penny  will  buy. 
On  this  basis,  when  you  look  at  Pennsylvania,  you’ll  discover  some 
interesting  opportunities. 

Perhaps  only  then  will  you  notice  the  82  cities 
and  towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone  that  add  up  to  half  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  market  place.  Yes,  a  market  of  a  million  families  . . . 
82  sturdy  local  markets,  each  covered  by  its  own  strong  local  news¬ 
paper  . . .  easy  to  buy,  economical  to  use! 


.  .  .  NEW  PROFITS  IN  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA'S  82  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 
UNDER  100.000  CITY  ZONE  —  A 
MARKET  OF  A  MILLION  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  FAMILIES. 


GiT  ACTION  WITH  THESE  STRONG,  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  .  ‘ 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville 
Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  • 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New 
Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (BIAE)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  *  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  *  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  *  York  Dispatch  (B). 
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U.P.  Protests  Judge’s 
Ban  Due  to  Grievance 


DETROIT — A  strong  protest  has 

been  made  by  the  United 
Press,  through  the  local  bureau 
chief,  Roy  J.  Forrest,  over  ex¬ 
clusion  of  representatives  of 
that  service  from  the  news  con¬ 
ferences  of  Federal  Judge  Frank 
A.  Picard. 

The  protest  is  one  more  phase 
of  a  feud  which  has  existed  for 
more  than  a  year.  At  that  time, 
the  United  Press  put  out  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  Judge  Picard’s  famous 
portal  pay  decision  without  a 
hold-for-release  slug.  As  a  re¬ 
sult.  the  story  appeared  around 
the  country  in  advance  of  the 
judge’s  announcement,  causing 
what  the  court  considered  an 
embarrassing  situation. 

’The  United  Press  letter  For¬ 
rest  sent  to  Judge  Picard  fol¬ 
lows: 

“I  am  lodging  the  strongest 
kind  of  protest  with  you  because 
the  United  Press  was  excluded 
from  your  news  conference  to¬ 
day  tFeb.  27.) 

“In  view  of  your  past  atti¬ 
tude  toward  our  representatives. 
I  take  it  you  still  are  unbend¬ 
ing  and  unforgiving  for  our 
thoroughly  unintentional  but 
careless  error  in  failing  to  put 
a  hold-for-release  slug  on  the 
bulletin  announcing  your  so- 
called  portal  pay  decision  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

“We  tried  at  that  time  the 
very  best  we  could  to  rectify 
the  error  on  subsequent  copy — 
and  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
apologized  to  you  sincerely  and 
gave  you  our  profoundest  as¬ 
surances  that  the  United  Press 
heartily  condemns  release-jump¬ 
ing.  My  colleagues  will  bear  me 
out  in  this. 

“I  understand  you  once  were 
a  newspaper  man,  so  you  cer¬ 
tainly  can  understand  how  such 
an  error  could  occur.  You  ought 
to  be  among  the  first  to  forgive 
an  error  by  a  hard-working 
newsman. 

“If  your  exclusion  today  was 
intentional,  it  means  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  that  you  will  exclude  the 
accredited  representatives  of 
any  other  press  service  or  news¬ 
paper  who  happens  to  incur 
your  displeasure. 

“It  will  be  an  error  I  hearti¬ 
ly  welcome  if  I  am  wrong  about 
this  matter  and  learn  that  the 
evidence  I  have  has  no  basis. 
At  any  rate,  I  certainly  will  not 
accuse  you  of  desiring  such  a 
type  of  censorship,  or  condoning 
such  a  practice,  from  any  low 
or  high-placed  public  official  in 
this  country.” 

Forrest  sent  copies  of  his  let¬ 
ter  to  the  managing  editors  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit 
News  and  Detroit  Times  and 
also  to  the  Associated  Press  and 
International  News  Service. 

Hot  Time  in  the  House 

PHOENIX,  Ariz.  — A  few 

punches  were  thrown  in  a 
noisy  wrangle  in  the  legislative 


chambers  here  after  Rep.  Frank 
Robles  told  Lester  N.  Inskeep, 
Arizona  Daily  Star  correspond¬ 
ent,  “100%  of  the  stuff  you  write 
about  the  legislature  is  a  lie.” 

Speaker  E.  L.  Jameson  and 
Senate  President  John  Babbitt 
intervened  in  the  fist  flinging 
stage  and  Jameson  told  Robles 
he  had  no  right  to  call  “anyone 
a  liar  around  here.” 

Highball! 

THE  Federation  for  Railway 

Progress  has  given  Lee  Payne, 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  a  $200  sav¬ 
ings  bond  and  a  certificate  “for 
the  greatest  contribution  by  a 
newspaperman  in  1947  to  the 
cause  of  railway  progress. 

The  series,  which  appeared  in 
the  News  last  April  and  May, 
resulted  in  a  caucus  of  western 
Congressmen,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  took 
action,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  encourage  the  railroads  to 
build  more  box  cars. 

A  special  award  to  a  news¬ 
paperman  was  given  to  C.  B. 
Palmer,  New  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine,  for  the  humorous  article, 
“L.I.R.R.:Ode  by  a  Commuter.” 

Sonny  Shines 

FORT  WORTH,  Tex.— Jack  Gor¬ 
don,  amusements  editor  of  the 
Press,  got  material  for  his  gos¬ 
sip  column  of  Feb.  21  the  easy 
way.  Or  was  it? 

Excerpts:  “Add  vital  statis¬ 
tics:  It’s  a  boy  for  the  Jack  Gor¬ 
don’s  ( he’s  a  guy  who  writes 
for  the  Press)  .  .  . 

“The  new  arrival  weighed 
seven  pounds  11  ounces,  7-11, 
which  should  bring  him  luck  as 
a  crapshooter  in  later  years  .  .  . 

“Note  to  the  Boss:  This  is  be¬ 
ing  written  at  4:4.5  am.  I  am 
going  to  bed.  I’ve  done  a  pretty 
good  day’s  work,  wouldn’t  you 
say? — J.  G.” 

Gordon’s  son  was  born  at 
3:10  a.m. 

Perhaps 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D— Spence 

Sandvig,  sports  editor  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  Argus  -  Leader, 
learned  the  hard  way  last  week 
that  South  Dakota  fans  take 
their  basketball  seriously. 

In  his  column  earlier  in  the 
week,  Sandvig  picked  Colton 
High  to  win  the  district  title. 
However,  Sandvig’s  prediction 
went  haywire — Harrisburg  High 
won. 

After  the  final  whistle,  a  group 
of  Harrisburg  fans  bore  dojvn 
on  the  Argus-Leader  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  and  one  of  the  rooters 
bashed  him  on  the  head  while 
two  more  hit  him  on  the  back. 
Someone  slammed  his  portable 
typewriter  to  the  floor. 

Said  Sandvig  back  at  the  of¬ 
fice:  “I  think  they  were  mad 
at  me.” 
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HOPEWELL  LINDENBERGER 

ROGERS,  71,  chairman,  Bel- 
den  Manufacturing  Co.,  and 
prior  to  1939  business  manager, 
vicepresident,  assistant  to  the 
president,  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Feb. 
27  at  Pompano,  Fla. 

John  Randolph  Hornady,  ed¬ 
itor,  Rome  (Ga. )  News  Tribune 
and  former  editor,  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times,  March  1  in  Rome, 
Ga.  He  had  earlier  worked  for 
the  old  Atlanta  Georgian,  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  Ledger  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer. 

Les  G.  Carpenter,  former  ed¬ 
itor  and  managing  editor,  Le- 
highton  (Pa.)  Leader,  who  took 
over  as  publisher  of  the  Bangor 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  a  month  ago, 
Feb.  24  after  a  heart  attack. 

Daniel  W.  Stone,  90,  former 
editor  and  publisher,  old  Fergus 
Falls  (Minn.)  Chronicle-News, 
Feb.  27  of  a  gunshot  wound. 

William  B.  Wells,  72,  53 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J. )  Courier-Post,  Feb.  27  at 
his  home  in  Pennsauken.  A 
one-time  reporter  and  columnist, 
he  retired  in  1946  as  foreman 
of  the  composing  room.  His  son 
William  is  in  the  Courier  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  son  Joseph  on 
the  Morning  Post  editorial  staff. 

Thomas  H.  Moodie,  70,  briefly 
governor  of  North  Dakota  in 
1934,  reporter  for  the  last  five 
years  on  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle,  March  3.  He  had 
served  as  editorial  writer  on  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  and  report¬ 
er  on  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  and  other  papers. 

Guy  Eugene  Norton,  64,  assis¬ 
tant  financial  editor,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  since 
1936  and  a  newspaperman  since 
1908,  Feb.  26  in  Toronto. 

C.  Pat  Engelbreth,  49,  former 
Madison,  Wis.  U.P.  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  recently  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

William  C.  Temple,  62.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspaperman  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Lansdale  (Pa.) 
Reporter  from  1915  to  1923,  Feb. 
24  in  Lansdale. 

John  F.  ’Tremain,  former  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  AP  bureau  head, 
Feb.  25. 

Anthony  W.  Dalh,  74,  veteran 
Chicago  newspaperman.  Mar.  2 
at  Evanston.  Ill.  He  retired 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
last  April  after  more  than  15 
years  as  copyreader  and  make¬ 
up  editor.  Early  this  year,  he 
worked  briefly  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

William  E.  McGurgan,  62, 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the 
Holyoke  ( Mass. )  Transcritp- 
Telegram  and  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Ware  River  (Mass.)  News  and 
city  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Daily  News,  in  Holyoke  after  a 
two-year  illness. 

■ 

Report  Disclaimed 

San  Francisco — Powell  River 
Sales  Corp.,  has  no  knowledge 
of  an  announcement  that  they 
are  to  manufacture  rotogravure 
paper.  The  firm  is  only  a  serv¬ 
icing  agency  and  does  not  manu¬ 
facture  or  sell  paper  of  any 
kind.  This  statement  was  made 
here  in  correction  of  an  E&P 
story  of  Feb.  21. 


'Count  Us  Out' 
On  Contest, 
Physicians  Told 

Akron,  O.  —  In  an  editorial 
“Count  Us  Out,”  the  Beacon 
Journal  here  has  questioned  th« 
propriety  of  the  National  Phys¬ 
ician’s  Committee  for  the  Ex 
tension  of  Medical  Service  in 
asking  newspaper  cartoonists  to 
enter  its  contest. 

The  editorial  stated: 

“Putting  it  bluntly,  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  is  promote  the 
publication  during  the  next 
three  months  of  more  cartoons 
opposing  socialized  medicine. 

“We,  too,  look  at  what  u 
commonly  known  as  socialized 
medicine  with  grave  apprehen 
sion. 

“The  position  of  the  Beacon 
Journal  was  made  clear  as  re¬ 
cently  as  Feb.  8.  Our  editor 
John  S.  Knight,  in  his  ‘Editor’s 
Notebook’,  discussed  the  British 
Government’s  program  for  so¬ 
cializing  the  medical  profession 

“Accompanying  that  editoriai 
was  a  cartoon  by  our  Ned  ^ite 
which  should  have  pleased  you, 

“However,  we  must  tell  you 
frankly  that  we  will  not  enter 
a  cartoon  in  your  contest.  More 
than  that,  we  shall  ask  our  car¬ 
toonist,  Mr.  White,  to  refrain 
from  drawing  any  cartoon  on 
this  subject  during  the  three 
months  of  your  contest. 

“The  reason  is  simple. 

“Space  on  our  editorial  page 
is  not  for  sale. 

“We  don’t  draw  cartoons  or 
write  editorials  to  win  prizes. 

“We  won’t  enter  your  contest  ’ 
“THE  BEACON  JOURNAL"  - 


manerman  since  The  committee  for  “extension 
I  'Toronto  of  medical  service”  is  not  at 

iRETH  49  former  tempting  to  influence  editorial ' 
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cartoons  in  the  contest. 

IAIN,  former  Al-  Rules  provide  that  entrants 
P  bureau  head  must  submit  10  copies  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  which  the  cartoon  has 
)alh  74  veteran  been  published  with  a  letter  of 
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$2.50  a  week. 
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Bowles  Is  Sued 
For  Accounting 
On  Republican 

Sphingfield,  Mass. — Attorney 
Dudley  B.  Wallace,  on  behalf 
of  Springfield  Republican  Co. 
and  Republican  Publishing  Co., 
has  filed  suit  in  Superior  Court 
against  Sherman  H.  Bowles,  as 
president,  treasurer,  clerk  and 
one  of  four  directors  of  Repub¬ 
lican  Company,  and  against  Sid¬ 
ney  H.  Cook,  the  auditor,  Char¬ 
les  R.  Meyrick,  the  circulation 
manager,  and  Donald  W.  Davis, 
as  trustees. 

In  the  suit,  the  petitioners  ask 
for  an  accounting,  and  cancel¬ 
lation  of  a  $90,000  mortgage  on 
Main  Street  real  estate  which 
for  many  years  was  the  home 
of  the  Springfield  Republican. 

The  petitioners  allege  that  in 
1936  the  affairs  of  both  corpora¬ 
tions  were  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Bowles,  who  had  been  given 
or  had  assumed  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  both  companies.  In  that 
year  he  caused  a  declaration  of 
trust  to  be  filed  in  which  the 
four  respondents  were  named 
as  trustees  of  the  Harrison- 
Main  Realty  Trust. 

Afterward,  a  $390,000  mort¬ 
gage  held  by  a  trust  company 
was  paid  of!  and  the  note  as¬ 
signed  to  the  trustees.  One  or 
the  other  of  the  petitioning 
companies  allegedly  paid  off  the 
mortgage  note,  and  certificates 
of  participation  were  issued  to 
the  company  paying  the  mort¬ 
gage  note,  the  certificates  being 
held  by  Bowles.  It  is  charged 
in  the  declaration  to  the  suit, 
that  the  petitioners  have  been 
unable  to  secure  an  accounting. 

In  1941,  it  is  charged  Bowles 
borrowed  $300,000  from  the 
Connecticut  General  Insurance 
Co.,  on  a  promissory  note  signed 
by  the  Republican  Co.,  secured 
by  a  mortgage  on  the  building 
in  question.  That  note  is  still 
outstanding.  A  month  later 
Bowles  borrowed  $90,000  al¬ 
legedly  without  authorization, 
and  executed  and  delivered  a 
note  to  the  trustees,  and  a 
second  mortgage  was  placed  on 
the  real  estate,  which  mortgage 
this  suit  is  intended  to  have 
cancelled. 

Several  months  ago  Bowles 
was  cited  for  contempt  in  an 
action  in  the  Springfield  dis¬ 
trict  court  for  failure  to  pay  a 
court  judgment  to  a  woman  in¬ 
jured  in  an  auto  accident  in 
1939,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  off 
a  several  hundred  dollar  judg¬ 
ment  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  week, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  con¬ 
tempt  proceeding  was  suspend¬ 
ed,  but  two  weeks  ago  in  the 
same  court  he  was  again  cited 
for  contempt  for  failing  to  keep 
up  his  weekly  payments,  and 
defaulted  when  his  case  was 
called.  It  is  understood  he  later 
sent  a  check  to  take  care  of 
the  arrearages  in  the  payments. 
■ 

No  More  Copy  Desk 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Houston 
Press  has  changed  the  name  of 
its  copy  desk  to  “news  desk”  on 
the  theory  that  all  copy  editors 
sre  news  editors  primarily  and 
the  last  backstop  on  “Bulls”  be¬ 
tween  the  paper  and  its  readers. 


Ties  That  Bind 

Angola,  Ind.  —  Neckties  for 
Europe's  wor  victims  are  roll¬ 
ing  in  here  daily  as  a  result 
of  a  suggestion  made  by  Har¬ 
vey  W.  Morley,  editor  of  the 
Angola  Herald,  weekly. 

Morley  struct  a  responsive 
note  when  he  suggested  that 
men  send  surplus  ties  to  him 
for  shipment  overseas  as  a 
morale  builder. 

Want  Ad  Copy 
Hints  Given 
By  Newspaper 

Milwaukee,  'Wis. — In  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  establish  basic  advertis¬ 
ing  principles  with  classified 
users,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Advertisers’  Copy  Service  has 
prepared  a  folder  outlining 
“selling  stratagems”  to  help 
want  ads  win  attention,  inter¬ 
est,  belief  and  action. 

Included  in  the  folder  are  a 
series  of  check  lists  for  major 
classifications,  covering  informa¬ 
tion  that  helps  sell  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  used  as  an  outline  for 
all  copy.  The  check  lists  serve 
to  answer  what  readers  want  to 
know  under  each  classification. 

Also  featured  are  a  number 
of  cardinal  rules,  taken  from 
“Proved  Precepts  and  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Advertising  That  Sells” 
by  Clyde  Bedell.  “These  include 
“Three  Mighty  Truths:” 

1.  The  advertisement  reader 
loves  himself. 

2.  Every  advertising  effect  de¬ 
mands  a  cause. 

3.  Every  ad  to  be  maximumly 
good  must  (a)  Be  interesting 
enough  to  get  itself  read,  and 
(b)  Carry  enough  persuasion  to 
fulfill  its  selling  function. 

Six  “universal  rules”  suggest: 
( 1 )  Dig  out  the  most  agreeably 
interrupting  specific  benefit  or 
service  from  the  right  reader’s 
viewpoint:  (2)  plan  through  il¬ 
lustrations,  heading  and  copy  to 
make  this  story  maximumly  ap¬ 
pealing  and  clear;  (3)  say  it 
fast  to  penetrate  the  reader’s 
preoccupation  and  self-interest: 
(4)  sell  through  every  element 
and  word  of  the  ad;  (5)  identify 
the  advertiser  properly:  (6) 
fuse  everything  in  the  ad. 


IMPACT! 

Picture  a  fast-moving  picture 
magazine  that  hits  home  locally. 
It’s  published  by,  for,  and  of 
Maryianders.  It’s  “Magazine,”  the 
picture  section  distributed  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  One  thou¬ 
sand-line  page  size,  printed  in 
compelling  gravure.  Impact  to 
sell  your  goods! 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


Greater  Want  Ad  Profits 

A  Personal  Analysis  of  Your 
Classified  Operation  by 

HOWARD  PARISH 


Here's  a  sure  way  you  can  gain  more  Classified  profit 
to  help  offset  your  paper's  fast-rising  costs:  Call  in 
Howard  Parish  for  a  personal  analysis  of  your  Want 
Ad  operation. 

This  acknowledged  authority  on  •uccessiul  Clouiiied 
practices  will  give  you — 

Practical  recommendations  that  increase 
soles,  cut  costs  and  expand  profits; 

On-the-scene  counsel  on  changes  in  your 
Want  Ad  set-up  thot  you  might  like  to  make; 

New  inspiration  for  your  Want  Ad  stoif.  He 
is  a  natural  sales  leader  who  is  in  constant 
demand  as  a  speoker  at  conventions  and 
sales  gatherings. 

Howard  Parish  is  the  founder  of  the  Parish  &  Pickett 
Classified  Advertising  Service.  He  knows  intimately 
the  problems  of  both  large  and  small  newspapers. 
He  has  been  Classified  Advertising  Manager  of  the 
Birmingham  News;  Advertising  Director  and  Business 
Manager  of  the  Birmingham  Post;  Business  Manager 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News;  and  Sales  Director 
of  the  Washington  Times-Herald. 

Parish  &  Pickett  is  now  making  up  Howard  Parish's 
itinerary  for  a  personal  service  trip  this  Summer.  A 
few  more  papers  can  still  be  accommodated. 
Publishers  and  other  executives  of  many  newspapers 
enthusiastically  recommend  Howard  Parish's  personal 
analysis  work.  He  is  available  to  your  paper  at 
$100  per  day  plus  expenses.  Just  a  single  suggestion 
from  him  has  enabled  newspapers  to  increase  net 
profits  by  that  much  every  dayl 

Take  proiit-action  NOW 
Wire  or  “write  for  open  dates! 


Parish' &  Pickett 

Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 

Tell  me  more  about  the  way  Howard  Parish 
will  expand  our  paper's  profits  by  personally 
analyzing  our  Want  Ad  set-up. 


Newspaper 
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Security  Plan  Sought 

continued  from  page  9 

general,  the  advice  given  was 
that  the  cooperation  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  if  the  leaders  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  information  media  could  be 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of 
such  assistance.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  National  Military 
Establishment,  before  seeking 
such  cooperation,  must  make  a 
sincere  effort  to  get  its  own 
house  in  order  in  regard  to  se¬ 
curity  violations.  At  this  point. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  positive 
action  is  now  being  taken  along 
these  lines.” 

Sec.  Forrestal  presented  the 
following  plan,  which  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  a  newspa¬ 
perman.  as  one  possible  solution 
to  this  problem:  “First,  a  Se¬ 
curity  Advisory  Council  of  ap¬ 
proximately  six  members,  ap¬ 
pointed  from  the  ranks  of  those 
assembled  here  today,  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  me  in  re¬ 
gard  to  security  matters  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Second,  an  Information 
Advisorv  Unit  set  up  by  me 
within  the  National  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment  in  Washington  that 
would  function  24  hours  daily 
to  answer  inauiries  on  cer 
tain  security  subjects  and  offer 
guidance  to  the  news  media. 

“It  was  further  suggested  that 
the  Security  Advisory  Council 
should  draft  the  rules  governing 
the  Information  Advisorv  Unit’s 
operation,  and  that  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Advisory  Unit  be  made  up 
of  civilians  insofar  as  practic¬ 
able,  of  news  media  experience. 
It  was  felt  that  this  Unit  should 
be  headed  by  a  member  from 
one  of  the  organizations  repre¬ 
sented  here  todav.  I  would  like 
to  repeat  that  this  is  only  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  was  made  to  me. 
and  which  I  pass  along  to  you 
for  whatever  it  may  be  worth. 
You  are  all  in  the  news  business, 
and  so  much  better  prepared  to 
Judge  its  validity  or  suggest  an 
alternative  than  I  am. 

“I  would  suggest,  if  you  ap¬ 
prove  this  or  a  similar  measure, 
that  it  be  established  as  earlv  as 
possible  on  a  trial  basis  to'  be 
abandoned  at  any  time  bv  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Security  Advisory 
Council,  and  in  any  case,  to  be 
reviewed  thoroughly  after  each 
six  months’  operation.  I  feel 
that  if  any  Security  measure  is 
undertaken  it  should  be  given 
a  six  months’  trial  before  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  assess  its  ac¬ 
complishments. 

“I  realize  there  are  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  confronting  any  such  at¬ 
tempt  as  this.  I  also  realize  that 
news  is  a  highly  competitive  af¬ 
fair  and  that  security  can  be  vio¬ 
lated  by  other  organs  of  public 
information  that  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  here  today,  but  I  feel, 
gentlemen,  that  with  your  help 
and  that  of  public  opinion,  much 
can  be  accomplished.  TTie  prob¬ 
lem,  however,  is  a  very  real  one. 
I  believe  it  should  be  possible 
to  solve  any  difficulties,  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  think  it  essen¬ 
tial  to  make  the  attempt,  because 
the  National  Security  is  definite¬ 
ly  involved.” 

Sec.  Forrestal  announced  that 
he  had  been  assisted  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  this  program  by  Jack 
Lockhart,  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
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Newspapers,  and  that  he  has 
asked  William  Mathews  of  the 
Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star  and 
Frank  Kluckhohn  of  the  New 
York  Times  to  join  his  staff 
temporarily  as  consultants  to  ad¬ 
vise  him  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  news  media  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Admiral  Denfield  told  the 
group  that  80*^  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  sought  bv  foreign  agents  is 
available  to  them  with  no  effort 
whatever  in  the  public  prints 
and  public  records.  Their  task 
in  obtaining  the  remaining  20'’r 
of  the  information  is  greatly 
simplified  by  their  freedom  of 
movement  in  this  country  giv¬ 
ing  unlimited  opportunity  for 
personal  observation. 

News  representatives  attend¬ 
ing  the  conference  were  ( in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  subcommittee): 
Barry  Farris,  editor-in-chief.  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service:  Crans¬ 
ton  Williams,  general  manager, 
American  Newspaper  Publi.shers 
Assn.:  M.  M.  Onpegard.  Grand 
Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  vicepres- 
ident.  Inland  Dailv  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor. 
Editor  &  Publisher;  William  L. 
Daley.  Washington  representa¬ 
tive,  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion:  Paul  Wooton.  president. 
National  Conference  of  Business 
Papers  Editors:  Edwin  Balmer. 
editor.  Red  Book.  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Magazine  Publishers: 
Eugene  Duffield,  McGraw-Hill 
Publications;  H.  P.  Forman, 
president.  House  Magazine.  Inc.; 
Davidson  Taylor,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  public  affairs. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System; 
Kenneth  Berkeley,  vicepresident, 
American  Broadca.sting  Com¬ 
pany:  William  F.  Brooks,  vice- 
president,  National  Broadcasting 
Company;  A.  A.  Schechter.  vice- 
president.  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System:  Louis  G.  Caldwell,  at¬ 
torney  for  Clear  Channel  Broad¬ 
casting  Service:  J.  P.  Poppele, 
president.  Television  Broadcast¬ 
ers  Association. 


Radio  Editorials 

continued  from  page  10 

der  present  laws  or  interpreta¬ 
tions  to  prevent  any  station 
owner  from  appearing  on  a 
forum  to  present  his  views  on 
a  program  broadcast  by  his  sta¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  radio  request 
to  be  treated  “just  like  newspa¬ 
pers.”  he  said  that  radio  is  not 
“like  a  newspaper,  cannot  be 
like  a  newspaper,  and  should 
not  be  like  a  newspaper.” 

A  station  owner  merely  has 
private  property  rights  in  a 
“frequency,”  he  said,  and  has 
the  responsibility  of  presenting 
all  points  of  view. 

The  power  of  the  spoken  word 
is  so  much  greater  than  the 
written  word,  he  added,  that 
there  is  no  comparison  between 
a  newspaper  editorial  and  an 
editorial  which  might  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  radio  station. 

Milton  D.  Stewart,  speaking 
for  the  American  Jewish  Con¬ 
gress.  said  “We  hope  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  reaffirm  the  “May¬ 
flower’  rule.” 

The  Jewish  Congress  took  this 
stand,  he  explain^,  because  of 
“its  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  use  which  purveyors  of  race 


hatred  have  made  of  media  of 
mass  communications.” 

Instead  of  any  relaxation, 
Stewart  requested  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  make  all  efforts  to  deter¬ 
mine  radio’s  treatment  of  contro¬ 
versial  subjects. 

W.  Theodore  Pierson,  repre¬ 
senting  18  stations,  several  of 
which  are  owned  by  newspa¬ 
pers.  such  as  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe  Times  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 
testified  that  the  owners  of  these 
stations  felt  that  FCC  had  no 
legal  right  to  determine  whether 
stations  could  or  could  not  edi¬ 
torialize.  He  said  that  any  such 
action  by  the  commission  was  an 
infringement  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Quoting  the  early  English 
principle  of  free  press,  he  said 
that  it  precludes  all  re.straints 
prior  to  publication  but  does  not 
prohibit  the  imposition  of  lia¬ 
bility  after  publication.  Carry¬ 
ing  the  same  thought  into  radio, 
he  said  that  FCC  is  entirely  out¬ 
side  the  law  in  determining  who 
shall  be  awarded  a  license  by 
the  type  of  programs  they 
promise  to  broadcast.  Refusal 
to  renew  a  license,  however,  be¬ 
cause  of  an  improper  broadcast, 
is  justified  legally,  he  said. 

The  two  questions  most  asked 
of  witnesses  by  members  of  the 
commission  are:  Would  you 
favor  editorializing  by  station 
owners  if  tho.se  of  opposite  view 
were  given  an  equal  chance  to 
present  their  views?  and.  in  the 
event  the  witness  had  suggested 
control  or  guarantee  of  equal 
privileges  of  presenting  oppos¬ 
ing  views.  What  method  of  pro¬ 
gram  supervision  would  you 
suggest  and  how  would  it  oper¬ 
ate? 

The  majority  of  witnesses 
have  said  that  they  would  favor 
relaxing  the  present  rule  if  both 
sides  could  be  heard.  Those  who 
had  an  answer  to  the  second 
question  all  had  different  sug¬ 
gestions  for  control,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  it  would  be  difficult  to 
supervl.se  efficiently. 

Grass  Roots  Debate 
On  Radio  Editorials 
NORMAN,  Okla.  —  Broadcasters 

and  newsmen  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma’s  fourth  an¬ 
nual  radio  conference  clashed 
Feb.  27  in  a  stormy  session  on 
editorializing  in  radio. 

The  principal  speaker,  Virgil 
Sharpe,  of  KOIL,  Omaha,  start¬ 
ed  the  fireworks  when  he  stated 
he  was  “strongly  opposed  to  any 
interference  whatsoever  with 
the  present  factual  news  report¬ 
ing  system  that  we  have  today 
in  radio.” 

Sharpe  held  the  lone  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion  to  editorial  freedom 
of  all  those  interviewed  or 
heard  on  the  panel.  Broadcast¬ 
ers  generally  contended  that  the 
FCC  policy  deprives  them  of 
freedom  of  speech  in  the  sense 
that  newspapers  enjoy  freedom 
of  the  press. 

To  reverse  the  Mayflower  de¬ 
cision.  Sharpe  said,  would  en¬ 
dow  the  station  manager  with 
the  privilege  of  manipulating 
opinion  according  to  his  own 
fancy. 

Ralph  Hardy,  assistant  man- 
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ager  at  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City, 
told  Sharpe  he  was  selling  the 
American  people  short,  for  their 
opinion  is  not  so  easily  “manip¬ 
ulated.”  He  said  it  would  be 
foolish  to  suppose  that  all  sta¬ 
tions  would  become  crusaders 
overnight  if  they  be  granted  edi¬ 
torial  power. 

“Newspapers  certainly  are  not 
all  crusaders,  and  editorializing 
will  not  change  radio  greatly,” 
he  argued.  “Stations  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  succeed  only  by  intelli¬ 
gent  programming  as  they  have 
in  the  past. 

“What  we  really  need,”  he 
added,  “is  to  re  define  editorial¬ 
izing.  We  also  need  clearly  de¬ 
fined  federal  controls  regulat¬ 
ing  the  technical  side  of  radio 
to  avoid  a  hopeless  hullabaloo 
of  overlapping  and  confusion. 
But  there  government  control 
should  end! 

“Possession  of  editorial  pow¬ 
er  will  challenge  us  to  serve  the 
public  to  an  even  greater  ex¬ 
tent.  This  challenge  will  really 
separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats  in  the  radio  industry.” 

Sharpe  argued  that  only  the 
larger  stations  could  handle  edi¬ 
torial  power  properly:  that  few 
stations  would  want  to  get  out 
on  a  limb  in  a  small  community 
with  editorial  comment. 

A  small  station  manager  in 
Texas  doubted  this.  He  de¬ 
scribed  a  campaign  in  which  he 
supported  a  bond  issue  to  build 
a  hospital.  As  justification  he 
offered  the  1934  act  of  the  FCC 
which  provided  that  a  private 
enterpreneur  could  only  use  ra¬ 
dio  so  long  as  he  served  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  “If  editorializing  of 
the  sort  I  referred  to  isn’t  in 
the  public  interest,”  he  plead¬ 
ed.  “then  what  is?  But  it’s 
against  the  law  now.” 

Sharpe  submitted  the  results 
of  a  recent  survey  of  station 
managers  by  Audience  Survey, 
Inc.,  that  showed  88%  of  them 
wanted  the  freedom,  but  82% 
would  limit  editorial  subject 
matter.  For  example,  82% 
would  ban  religion  as  an  edito¬ 
rial  subject. 

Batson  Comments 

Charles  A.  Batson,  director  of 
Information  for  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters, 
commented  it  “should  certainly 
be  the  individual  station’s  privi¬ 
lege  to  choose  what  issues  to 
promote  or  attack.”  The  dan¬ 
gerous  aspect  is,  he  warned, 
that  the  FCC  is  gradually  gain¬ 
ing  control  over  radio  by  such 
things  as  the  Mayflower  case 
and  the  Blue  Book. 

Bob  Eastman,  director  of  news 
and  special  events  at  KOMA, 
Oklahoma  City,  wondered  what 
all  the  fuss  was  about.  “Why, 
we’ve  been  editorializing  for 
years,”  he  said.  “We  editorial¬ 
ize  when  we  select  our  stories 
and  the  facts  for  the  stories 
What  are  the  Red  Cross  and 
March  of  Dimes  campaigns  but 
government  approved  editor¬ 
ializing?” 

It’s  really  very  simple,  he 
chuckled.  “Just  label  tiie  pro¬ 
gram — either  news  or  cominw- 
tary.  Then  nobody  is  confused, 
the  listener’s  opinion  isn’t  un¬ 
wittingly  ‘manipulated’  aM 
the  station  gets  to  speak  Its 
piece.” 
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Census  Bureau 
To  Gather  Data 
On  Publishing 

Washington  —  Approximately 
8,500  establishments  engaged  in 
printing  and  publishing  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  will  re¬ 
vive  Bureau  of  Census  ques¬ 
tionnaires  covering  their  1947 
operations,  the  occasion  being 
the  Census  of  Manufacturers 
which  is  being  revived  after  an 
eight-year  lapse. 

The  law  providing  for  this 
census,  at  biennial  intervals, 
was  suspended  during  World 
War  II  and,  consequently,  re¬ 
ports  for  1941,  1943  and  1945 
were  not  made.  The  current 
study  is  the  24th  annual  can¬ 
vass  of  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  in  a  series  which  began 
138  years  ago. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in 
preparing  for  the  1947  reports 
of  industries  engaged  in  print¬ 
ing,  publishing  and  allied  activi¬ 
ties,  consulted  with  more  than 
300  trade  groups  and  individual 
establishments  in  development 
of  reporting  forms.  Among 
those  consulted  was  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Changes  in  the  number,  size, 
output,  and  geographic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  printing  and  publishing 
establishments  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  past  eight  years 
will  be  revealed  by  the  census, 
among  other  matters  of  indus¬ 
try  interest. 

Reports  Are  Coniidentiol 

After  the  1939  census,  the  bu¬ 
reau  published  statistics  on  7,- 
309  newspaper  establishments 
and  on  2,558  establishments  en¬ 
gaged  in  publication  of  periodi¬ 
cals,  which  reported  receipts  in 
excess  of  $5,000  a  year  each. 
The  7,309  newspaper  establish¬ 
ments  reported  207,429  employes 
-with  wages  and  salaries  amount¬ 
ing  to  $382,300,000,  and  expen¬ 
ditures  of  $232,500,000  for  ma¬ 
terials.  Value  of  products  and 
receipts  of  all  kinds  amounted 
to  $910,200,000.  Of  this  total, 
$845,700,000  represented  com¬ 
bined  receipts  from  advertising 
and  subscriptions.  The  rest 
came  from  miscellaneous  ser¬ 
vices  and  sales. 

Establishments  printing  and/or 
publishing  newspapers  or  per¬ 
iodicals,  whose  total  receipts 
and  produce  value  were  less 
than  $5,000  each  during  the  year 
were  not  included  in  the  tabu¬ 
lations.  However,  the  Bureau 
reports,  there  were  13,570  of 
these,  many  publishing  or  print¬ 
ing  weekly  papers,  and  their 
combined  receipts  were  $35,- 
500,000. 

The  law  provides  that  the 
census  bureau  must  accord  the 
report  of  each  establishment 
confidential  treatment  and  all 
results  must  be  presented  in 
such  statistical  form  as  will 
avoid  disclosure  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  an  individual 
establishment.  Reports  from  in¬ 
dividual  establishments  cannot 
be  used  for  taxation,  investiga¬ 
tion  or  regulation  and  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  examination  only  by  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  census  bureau  who 
are  sworn  to  secrecy. 


Court  Reinstates 
Big  Peg  lei  Suit 

A  ruling  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has 
reinstated  the  $2,000,000  libel 
suit  brought  against  Westbrook 
Pegler  and  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Inc.  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Latex  Corp.  and  its  pres¬ 
ident,  A.  N.  Spanel. 

The  complaint  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  a  lower  court  but  the 
appellate  judges  held  that  the 
issues  should  be  tried  before  a 
jury.  Action  is  based  on  an 
article  in  which  Pegler,  the 
plaintiffs  contend,  conveyed  the 
meaning  that  Spanel  was  a  Com¬ 
munist  or  “fellow-traveler”  and 
the  corporation  was  under  con¬ 
trol  of  Communists  or  “fellow- 
travelers." 

Best  Makes  Demand 
For  Noted  Witnesses 

Boston,  Mass. — The  possibility 
that  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of 
the  FBI,  will  be  summoned  to 
testify  during  the  treason  trial 
of  Robert  H.  Best,  former  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaperman  in  Vienna, 
was  presented  by  his  counsel 
here. 

Attorney  Charles  W.  Bartlett 
declared  some  of  the  evidence 
against  his  client  had  been  il¬ 
legally  seized  by  the  FBI,  and 
said  that  unless  he  is  convinced 
before  Best  goes  on  trial  this 
month  that  the  FBI  was  not  a 
participant  in  the  raid,  he  would 
seek  to  have  Hoover  testify. 

Best  has  already  asked  that 
Franz  von  Papen,  former  Ger¬ 
man  diplomat,  ex-Field  Marshal 
von  Kesselring  and  Hans  Joakin 
Rieke,  former  German  under¬ 
secretary  of  state,  be  brought  to 
Boston  to  testify. 

The  army  has  informed  the 
Federal  Court  that  Princess 
Weissenfeld  of  Vienna  and  Erich 
von  Kunsti  of  Salzburg  are  now 
en  route  to  Boston. 

■ 

Paper  for  Peru 

Montreal  —  Largest  single 
item  on  the  list  of  imports  into 
Peru  and  Ecuador  in  1947  was 
newsprint,  of  which  Peru  pur¬ 
chased  90%  of  its  requirements, 
valued  at  $500,000,  from  Canada 
William  G.  Starke,  commercial 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Lima,  said  here. 
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Press  Installation,  repair¬ 
ing,  dismantling,  servicing, 
the  solving  of  desperately 
urgent  mechanical  -  engin¬ 
eering  problems  Is  a  “Just- 
can’t-walt”  urgency  In  the 
newspaper  business.  We 
can  promise  100%  service 
because  of  56-year  trained 
experts,  fleets  of  across- 
tbe-map  trucks,  and  a  24- 
hour  emergency  “call.”  Just 
ask  the  great--4Uid  little — 
papers  we  have  served. 
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“Air  Express  picks  up  those 
packages  right  at  your  door 
here,  and  delivers  at  no  extra 
cost.  There’s  no  waiting  around, 
because  Air  Express  goes  on 
every  flight  of  the  Scheduled 
Airlines.  No  U.S.  point  is  more 
than  hours  away! 


"And  rates  are  low.  Don’t  in¬ 
terrupt  me— I  said  low.  Why 
else  do  busing  men  use  Air 
Express  to  ship  finished  items, 
replacement  parts  and  perish¬ 
ables  regularly?” 


Specrfji  Air  Eyress^Wbridb  fastest  6hippm^  ^erviee 

•  Low  rates — special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal  U.  S.  towns  and 
cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•  Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  Airlines. 

•  Air-rail  between  22,000  off-airline  offices. 

True  cats  history :  Jacksonville  drug  store  chain  needed  newspaper 
mats  in  time  for  scheduled  sale.  4^/4-lb.  package  picked  up  in  Chicago 
6  P.M.,  the  31st:  delivered  9  a.m.,  the  1st — on  time.  869  miles,  Air 
Express  charge  only  $1.81.  Other  weights,  any  distance,  similarly  in¬ 
expensive  ana  fast.  Just  phone  your  local  Air  Express  Division,  Railway 
Express  Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action. 


mate^ifsr - - 

Rotes  include  pick-up  and  delivery  door 
to  door  in  all  principol  towns  and  cities 


AIR  EXPRESS,  A  SERVICE 
OP  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 
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AUON.  OHIO 

„  li  »M7 

Beaon  Journal  (e)  1^,768 

Beacon  Journal  (S)  39^300 

Grand  Tout.. .  1^77,068 
AUIANT,  N.  Y, 
Knickr  Newt  (e)  882,372 

Times  Union  (m)  609,225 

Times  Union  (S)  324,224 


1046 

709,728 

213,792 

923,520 

829,697 

585,123 

294,442 


Jan.  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Ine.) 


COLUMBt’S,  OHIO 
1047 


Grand  Total  ...  1,815.821  1,709,262 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal  (m) .  477,912  338,910 

Journal  (S)  .  123,800  97,731 

Tribune  (e) .  470,093  337.765 


Grand  Total 


ATLANTA.  OA. 
Constitution  (ra).  801,999 

•Constitution  (S)  465.488 

Journal  (e>  -  1,140.912 

tjournal  (S)  _  486,726 

Grand  Total 

BALTIMORE.  MD, 
•American  (S)  ..  411.209 

News-Post  (e) 


1,071,805  774,406 


783,918 

416,704 

1,125,030 

441,394 


Dispatcli  (e)  ...  1,115,114 

Dispatch  (S) _  540,072 

Citizen  (el  .  588,245 

Citizen  (S)  _  210,678 

Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  (ml  .  492,579 

Star  (wkly)  . , . .  74,696 

Grand  ToUl...  3,021,384 
DALKAS,  TEXAS 

News  (ml  .  1,537,106 

tNews  (S)  .  588,631 

Times-Ilerald  (el.  1,774.286 
Times-Herald  (S)  673,915 


1046 

1,062,082 

484,051 

560.348 

184,274 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

.1048 

Patriot  (m)  .  838.153 

Telegraph  (e)  . .  597,901 


1947 

793,999 

628,083 


Grand  Total  .. .  1,436,054  1,422,082 

Not*.  News  (e)  carries  the  same 

435,167  amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot 
56,575  (m) 

-  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

2,782,497  Courant  (ml  _  554,471  553,854 

Couraut  (S)  _  395,959  312,052 

Times  (e)  .  1,243,644  1,388,475 


1,285,629 

477,591 

1,734,570 

581,012 


Sun  (m) 
Sun  (e)  , 
tSun  (S) 


Grand  Total  .. .  4.573,938  4,078,802 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

2.895,125  2,767,046  Journal  (m)  _  1,016.120  855,948 

Ilerald  (e)  .  1.270.498  1,240,411 

X'ews  (el  .  1.292,018  1.358.089 

News  (S  .  277,325  243,294 


1,018,448 

950,459 

1,638,213 

725,704 


371,922 

1,043,496 

940.451 

1,625,752 

698,459 


Grand  Total  . . .  4.744,033  4.680,080 

BAYONNE,  N.  4. 

Times  (e)  295,513  308,970 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press  (e)  .  930.607  . 

Sun  (m)  .  299,581  . 

Grand  Total  ...  1,230,188  ~ _ 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA, 
Age-IIerald  (ra)..  731,480  627,245 

N***  (e)  , .  1,105,222  943.785 

TNews  &  Age- 

Herald  (S)  ...  529,649  365.701 

Post  (e)  .  649,068  664,878 


Grand  Total  . . .  3,855*961  3,697,742 

DENYER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt. 

News  (m)  ....  592,742 

§  Rocky  Mt. 

News  (S)  _  157.895 

Post  (el  .  1.107.405 

Post  (SI  .  350,113 


324,746 

122,561 

1.051,797 

340,904 


Grand  Total  .. .  2.208.155  1,840,008 

DES  MOINR.S.  IOWA 
Register  (m)  ...  513.771  431,112 

Tribune  (el  _  669,159  540,559 

TRegister  (S)  ...  370,907  312,059 


Grand  Total  ...  3,015,419 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

American  (e)  ...  421.96  1  392.196 

Rerord  (m)  .  453.457  418,597 

Advertiser  (S)..  287,546  263,009 

S  ('),  .  987.300  1,048.976 

(m)  .  790.193  815.186 

g'°be  (S)  .  589,298  554.139 

I^rald  (m)  .  1,004,672  936.459 

THeraid  (SI  -  654.596  606.046 

Traveler  (e)  ....  1.329.523  1.296.470 

S'**  (•»)  .  664.639  634,266 

Post  (S)  .  239.322  246,516 

Grand  Total  . . .  7.422,507  7,211,860 

Not*:  Glolw  (e)  sold  only  in  combina- 
"iJE"  either  morning  or  Sunday 
tilobe.  Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  either  morning  Herald  or 
Sunday  Herald.  American  (e)  sold  only 
in  commnation  with  either  morning  rec¬ 
ord  or  Sunday  Advertiser.  Morning  Post 
-sold  in  option.ll  combination  with  Sun¬ 
day  Post. 

„  BRONX 

Home  News  (el . . 

Home  News  (S). 


Grand  Total  . . .  1,553,837 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
Free  Press  (ml  . .  897,430 

2.601.609  SFree  Press  (S)..  339,255 

News  (el  .  1,613,268 

tNews  (S)  .  728,873 

Times  (el  .  910.694 

•Times  (S)  .  414J56 


762,190 

256,306 

1,499.717 

672,954 

909,508 

358,549 


Grand  Total  . . .  4,904,076  4,459,224 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald  (el  .  636.432  641,434 

News  Tribune  (m)  494,199  495,546 

News-Tribune  (S)  283,429  240,151 


Grand  Total  .. .  17414.060  1,377,131 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times  (ml  .  663,188  497,247 

STimes  (SI  .  247.689  139.604 

Herald  Post  (e)  . .  747,130  513.450 


540,193 

223,398 

607,753 

221,562 


Gr.ind  Total  .. .  1,609,892  1,592,906 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Grand  Totil  .. .  1.658,007  1,150,301 

FiRIR  PA 

Pispatch-Her.  (d)  52l’.713  498.638 

SDispach-Her.  (S)  204,120  222.504 

Times  (e)  .  855,703  848,833 


F.xaniiner  (el 
•Examiner  (S)  .. 

Times  (ml  . 

tTimes  (S)  . 

Herald-Express  (e) 
News  (d)  . 


1,300,379 

617,407 

1,341,908 

516,482 

1,035,507 

727,561 


246.109 

100,262 

346,371 

590,300 

354,644 

1,284,660 


N.  Y, 

221,890 
94,199 

Grand  Total  ...  316,089 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express  (ml  594,254 
Courier  Express  (S)  405,569 
News  (e)  .  1,311,034 

Grand  Total  .. .  2,310,857  2,229,604 

CAMDEN.  N.  Jf. 

Courier  (See  note)  903,838  846,367 

Not*:  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m) 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Courier  (e)  only  is  given. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune  (ra)  ...  1.965,008 

Tribune  (S)  -  940,446 

Sun  (ml  .  642,106 

5Sun  (SI  . 

tDaily  News  (e) 


Grand  Toal  ...  1,581,536  1,569,975 

EVANSATLLE,  IND. 

Courier  (m)  ...  962,719  827,773 

Press  (el  .  967.180  844.364 

Courier  &  Press  (S)  325.884  263.277 


Grand  Total  . . .  2,255,783  1,935,414 

FI.INT,  MICH. 


Journal  (el 
Journal  (S) 


1,182,225 

289,261 


1,176,016 

261,762 


Her.-American  (el 
•Her.-American  (S) 

Times  (e)  . 

Times  (S)  . 


1,395.555 

848.569 

344,922 

858.191 

253,701 


1,648.046 

993.291 

665.001 

234,075 

1,297.099 

810.692 

304,715 

709,393 


Grand  Toal  ...  1,471,486  1,437,778 

FORT  WAY'NE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette  (ml  621,224  621,214 

Sjoumal  (jazette  (S)  448.056  370,545 

News  Sentinel  (e)  1,188,434  1,158,889 


Grand  Total 


2,257,714  2,150,648 


FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram  (m)  437,169 

Star-Telegram  (el  860,255 

Star-Telegram  (S)  360,103 

Press  (e)  .  791,250 


421,170 

724,561 

286,188 

708,011 


Grand  Total  .. .  1,704,988  1,884,494 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald  (m)  .  2,317,609  1,998,044 

•Herald  (S)  _  814,126  581,496 

News  (e)  .  1,322,080  1,316,580 

News  (S)  .  352,798  282,381 


Grand  Total  . . .  7,248,498 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Enquirer  (m)  . . . 
tEnquirer  (S)... 

Post  (e)  . 

Times-Star  (e.).. 


8.54.976 

631.934 

1,049,242 

1,263,353 


Grand  ToUl  . . .  3,799,505 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer  (m)  1,014,267 

•tPlain  Dealer  (S)  654,549 

News  (e)  .  656.884 

Press  (e)  .  1,447,779 


193,723 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,448,777 

2,139,930 

6,856,035 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee  (e)  . 

813,652 

452,141 

677,622 

601,266 

Bee  (S)  . 

337,972 

183,835 

844,563 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,151,624 

635,976 

1.259.654 

GARY, 

,  IND. 

3,383,105 

Post-Tribune  (e) . 

1,099,417 

916,654 

776,541 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,099,417 

916,654 

523,293 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Grand  Total  .. .  4,806,613  4,178,501 

MILWAUKEE,  WI8. 

Sentinel  (m)  ...  567,701  515,690 

•Sentinel  (S)  ..  308,013  282,152 

Journal  (e)  .  1,448,829  1,288,262 

IJoumal  (S)  ...  604,789  581,009 


Grand  Total  . . .  2.194.074  2.254,381 

HKMr.STEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review 

&  Star  (e)  _  443,818  608.813 

Newsday  (e)  _  852,518  706.944 


Grand  Total  .. .  1.296.336  1,315,757 

HOBOKEN.  N.  4. 

Jersey  Observer  (e)  468.532  485,014 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Clironicle  (e)  ...  1,608.439  1,390,286 

Chronicle  (S)  ...  567.290  479,647 

Post  (m)  .  1,115,760  884.292 

§Post  (S)  .  411,470  415,102 

Press  (e)  .  777,198  674,703 


Grand  Total  .. .  4.480,157  3,844,030 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News  (e)  .  1,302,450  1,331,272 

.Star  (m)  .  1,268.453  1,270,491 

tSStar  (S)  .  603,010  581.923 

Times  (e)  .  943,820  973,182 


Grand  Total  .. .  4,117,733  4,156,868 

4.\CK80NVn.LE.  FLA. 

Times  Union  (m)  1,067,172  950,675 

1,283,730  STimes  Union  (S)  330,334  303,028 

Journal  (e)  .  841,609  758,550 


.1948 

1947 

Star  (e)  . 

1,312,364 

1.316,280 

SUnda-rd  (S)  ... 

100,879 

73.564 

Gazetta  (m) . 

686,587 

645,552 

La  Presse  (e)  . . 

1,226,135 

1.109,779 

La  Patrie  (e) . . . 

177,378 

146.510 

La  Patrie  (S)  . . . 

124,020 

122.741 

Herald  (e) . 

187,365 

156,270 

Grand  ToUl  . . . 

3,814.728 

3,570.6M 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press  (e)  . 

615,694 

603,666 

Star  (m)  . 

599,812 

579,441 

Star  (S) . 

175,542 

180,193 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,391,048 

1.363,300 

NASHVILLE.  TENN, 

Banner  (e)  . 

803,633 

589.188 

Tennessean  (m).. 

808,999 

572,823 

Tennessean  (S) . . 

432,028 

313,374 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,044,660 

1.475.385 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger- 

Daily  . 

557,889 

575,000 

§Star-Ledger  (S) 

215,417 

200.676 

News  (e)  . 

1,297,318 

1,283,749 

News  (S)  . 

278,516 

263,411 

Grand  Total  , . . 

2,349,140 

2.322,836 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN, 

Journal  Courier  (m) 

376,004 

387,941 

Register  (e)  .... 

1,021,587 

933,043 

Register  (S)  .... 

262,693 

206,448 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,660,284 

1.527,432 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA, 

Times-Ficayune  (m) 

1,470,601 

1,330,814 

TimesPicayunne 

&  States  (S) . . 

611,659 

645,188 

Item  (e)  . 

,1,030,180 

935,853 

States  (e)  . 

991,457 

1,020,008 

Grand  Total  .. .  2.239,115  2,012,253 
JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

•Jersey  Journal  (e)  495,309  525,848 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)  916,221  812,432 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Tribune  (e),  only  is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal  (m)  ....  536,703 

Journal  (S)  ....  222,709 

News-Sentinel  (e)  632,604 

News-Sentinel  (S)  217,876 


Grand  Total  .. .  4.103,897  3,931,865 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times  (ra)  .  1,451,087 

Times  (S)  .  1,077,696 

Her.  Tribune  (m)  909,962 

tHer.  Tribune  (S)  701,371 

JNews  (m)  . 1,311,383 


#News  (S) 

Mirror  (m)  .... 

Mirror  (S)  . 

Journal  Am.  (e) 
•Journal  Am.  (S) 

Post  (e)  . 

Sun  (e)  . 

World-Telegram  (e) 

Eagle  (e)  . 

Eagle  (S)  . 

PM  (e)  . 

PM  (S)  . 


764,575 

418,998 

213,909 

814,725 

339,286 

703,164 

937,687 

905,355 

575,386 

189,516 

89,357 

54,744 


1,522,433 

1,061,496 

944,853 

696,120 

1,368,201 

776,456 

363,171 

185,164 

845,815 

330,618 

650,318 

1,011,128 

962,437 

639,244 

209,696 

49,561 

36,080 


830,547 

453,500 

650,561 

370,075 

1,098,638 

720,423 


Grand  Total  .. .  5,539,244  4,123,744 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal  (m)  867,243  729,321 

Courier  Journal  (S)  444,664  418,711 

Times  (e)  .  939,296  861,786 

Grand  Total  .. .  2,251,203  2,009,818 

MANCHF-STER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader 

(.See  note)  _  561,813  512,895 

NtoTE;  Manchester  Union  (m)  and 
Leader  (e)  sold  in  combination  only. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  (m),  only 
is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Coram.  Appeal  (m)  760.883  879,761 

tComm.  .-appeal  (S)  413,428  376,176 

Press-Scimitar  (e)  530,677  628,557 


Grand  Total  ...  11,4  58,101  11,652,791 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  (e)  _  871,5  4  0  878,333 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-enquirer  (e) .  841,402  908,435 

Tribune  (e)  .  1,137,189  853,047 

Tribune  (S)  ....  3  8  5,88  0  317,640 

Grand  Total  . . .  2,364,471  2,079,122 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 
Oklahoman  (m)  .  706,977  705,048 

Oklahoman  (S)..  324,100  284,575 

Times  (e)  .  776,997  784,987 


Grand  Total 


1,808,074  1,774,610 


OMAHA,  NERR. 
World-Herald 

(See  note)  ....  736,529  702,226 

World  Herald  (S)  372,706  340,314 

Grand  Total  .. .  1,109,235  1,042.540 

Note:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  morning  and  evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition,  (e)  is  shown. 


PASADENA.  CALIF. 
Star-News  (e)  ..  772,317 

Star-News  (S) . .  297,575 


Grand  Total  .. .  2,929,332  2,667,113 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


847,197 

958,650 


Tribune  (m) 

Star  (e)  . 

tTribune  (S) 
Times  (e)  . . . 


772,373 

1,297,833 

612,792 

340,051 


Grand  ToUl  . . .  3,773,479  3,105,681 


Post-SUr  (See  note)  453,489  444,165 

Note:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Post  SUr  (m)  only  is  given. 


Grand  ToUl  . . .  3,023,049  3,154,360 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee  (e)  .  615.076  475,658 

EDITOR  & 


645,343 

264,482 


Grand  Total  .. .  1,069,892  909,825 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times  (e)  .  762,390  805,781 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joizmal  (e)  .  887,429  814.308 

TotSmal-SUr  (S)  323.603  270,257 

Star  (m)  887,461  S22,W 

Grand  ToUl  . . .  2,098,493  1.906,709 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
tEvng.  Bulletin  (e)  1,471,679 

•tSBulletin  (S) . . 

Inquirer  (ra)  . . . 

Inquirer  (S)  .... 

News  (e)  . 

Record  (ra)  .  Not  pbld. 

•§Record  (S)  . .  Not  pbld. 


„  _  .  1,268,800 
,  •tSBulletin  (S) . .  390,921  Notpbli 

t>284,498  Inquirer  (m)  ...  1,614,639  1,226,483 

Inquirer  (S)  ....  820,240 

461,961  News  (e)  .  411.378  424,981 

797,857 
411,453 

Grand  Total  . . .  4,708,857  4,823,607 
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London  Times 
Editor  Dies 
On  Africa  Trip 

Robert  McGowan  Barrington- 
Wlard,  57,  editor  of  the  London 
Timet  since  October,  1941,  died 
Feb.  29  on  his  way  home  from 
a  holiday  necessitated  by  his 
health.  Death  occurred  after 
several  days  illness  aboard  a 
liner  anchored  at  Dar-es-salaam, 
Tanganyika,  East  Africa. 

A  graduate  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  Barrington-Wand  had 
joined  the  Times  as  an  editorial 
secretary  in  1913.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  World  War  he 
left  the  paper  to  take  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Duke  of  Corn¬ 
wall's  Light  Infantry  and  serve 
in  France  and  Flanders.  He  was 
wounded  in  1917  and  the  same 
year  promoted  to  a  general  staff 
oflBcer. 

After  the  war  he  worked  as 
assistant  editor  of  the  London 
Sunday  Observer  for  eight 
years,  returning  to  the  Times  in 
1927  as  assistant  editor  to 
Geoffrey  Dawson.  In  1934  he 
was  promoted  to  deputy  editor 
and  took  over  as  ^itor  after 
Dawson’s  retirement  in  1941. 

Under  Barrington  -  Ward’s 
leadership  the  Times  took  an 
independent  stand  on  such  in¬ 
flammatory  matters  as  the  Labor 
Government  in  postwar  England 
and  friendship  with  Russia. 

Commenting  on  his  death,  the 
Ifetp  York  Times  related 

“Mr.  Barrington-Ward  made 
two  visits  to  this  country,  one 
about  fifteen  years  ago  and  an¬ 
other  last  year.  It  was  typical 
of  the  man  and  his  quiet  man- 

Figurcs  Supplied  by 
Publishers 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

1047  1046 

Times  .  908,502  808,542 

Democrat  (e)  ...  609,546  557,046 

Democrat  (S)  ...  209,174  177,660 

Grand  Toul...  1,727,222  1,543,248 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times  (m)  .  945.929  402,946 

Star  (e>  .  987,094  357,269 

Star  (S)  .  613,701  227,271 


Grand  Total  . . .  2.546.724  987,486 

Non;  Because  of  a  strike  condition, 
the  Kansas  City  Star-Times  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  Jan.  17,  1947,  to  Feb.  2. 

1947. 

MADISON,  Wise. 


The  Capital 

Timet  (e) 

542,724 

480,977 

The  (Capital 

Times  (S) 
Wis.  Sute 

Jour- 

196,483 

166,257 

^*tati’ 

Jour- 

555,072 

474,726 

mI  (S) 

191,408 

171,437 

Grand  Toul...  1.485.687  1,293,397 

MANITOWOC.  Wise. 
Herald-Times  (e)  457,065  418,740 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 
SRandard-Tiraet  (e)  635,274  639,254 

Standard-Times  (S)  168^392  155,666 


Grand  Total  . . .  803,666  794,920 

RIO  GRAND  VALLEY  GROCF,  TEX. 
Brownsville 


Herald  (e)  .... 
Brownsville 

247,674 

344,554 

Herald  (S)  ... 
Harlingen  Valley 

106,568 

103,082 

Star  (m)  . 

Harlingen  Valley 

290,724 

228,270 

Star  (S)  . 

McAllen  Valley 

196,308 

145,992 

Monitor  (e)  •  •  • 
McAllen  Valley 

289,954 

249,662 

Monitor  (S)  . . 

170,926 

138,502 

Grand  Total' . . . 

1,302,154 

1,210,062 

ner  that  he  spent  a  month  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
last  fall,  including  visits  to  New 
York  and  Washington,  yet  man¬ 
aged,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
to  esscape  mention  in  the  press. 
He  spent  his  time  trying,  tire¬ 
lessly,  to  learn  everything  he 
could  at  first  hand  about  the 
United  States.  He  was  gentle 
in  manner,  eager  for  ideas, 
tolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
others.” 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time — $.50  par  line 

4  times — .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time— $1.00  par  line 

2  times — .90  par  line 

4  times— .80  par  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approxlmetelj  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forma  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
IS  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  ell  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  celled  for  at  this  ofRce  will  bo 
held  30  days  only, 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  A  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisals  Company 

6  Church  Street 

New  York  6,  New  York 

NEWSPAPER-mOKEIS 

Appraisala,  Bales  and  Finances. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 

Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papera  and  prospects 

ODETT  A  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 

Box  527  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS — with 
excellent  futures,  offered  by  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  experience.  J.  R.  OABBERT, 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  SNYDER.  9980  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City,  California. 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  baying,  lell- 
ing,  merger!  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leatei  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

it  it  Let  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  6.  California. 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Eitablished  1914.  Newspapers 
bought  and  told  withont  publicity. 

Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valued. 
Confidential  private  negotiations. 

L.  PARKER  UKELY 

Timet  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 
Timet  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 

427  West  5th.  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papera  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  0. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

WTIITK  FOR  NKW  SPRING  LIST  of 
Newspaper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SAU 


CALIFORNIA  SEAH-WKEKLV 
Sound  property,  1947  net  $69,900 
after  owuera'  aalariea.  No  job  work. 
Expanaiou  poeeibilitiee.  Priced  right. 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  CO.  Broken, 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Lo»  Augelea,  Calif. 


HAWAII  OPPORTUNITY 
HONOLULU  community  weekly  tab¬ 
loid  giveaway,  circulation  6,890.  City 'a 
faateat  growing  suburb  (now  4uM), 
well-to-do  reaidential  area  with  much 
retail.  No  plant.  Paper  endoraed 
by  two  official  community  aaaociations. 
Haa  ahown  profit  monthly  aince  be¬ 
ginning.  Other  buainess  demanda 
aeller’a  time.  Priced  at  $5,009  for 
quick  aale.  Caah  $2509. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


NEW  YORK  State  weekly,  groaaed 
$75,900  in  1947.  January  1948  bill- 
inga  $7209.  No  plant  but  paper  aa- 
aured.  Growing  town  of  40,000  in 
high  income  area.  Good  ataff  avail¬ 
able  if  deaired.  Priced  low  to  sell 
quickly  by  abaentee  owner.  Write 
Box  9337,  Editor  tc  Publiaher. _ 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY 
AVAILABLE 

To  aettle  estate.  The  Bangor  Daily 
News,  established  1894,  published  in 
its  own  two-atory  building,  evening 
except  Saturday.  Bangor  ia  15  miles 
north  of  Easton,  about  85  miles  west 
of  New  York  City,  not  far  from  Po- 
cono  Mountains;  is  local  trade  center 
for  Bangor,  population  5,687,  Fen 
Argyl,  4,959,  Roaeto,  1,778,  East 
Bangor,  996  and  other  smaller  towns 
making  total  population  over  15,990 
within  4  miles  of  Bangor.  The  Daily- 
News  is  a  member  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  Penns.  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Equipment  in¬ 
cludes  Duplex  flat-bed  web  newspaper 
press,  2  Linotypes,  electric  saw  and 
router,  full-page  casting  box,  4  job 
presses  with  motors,  Oswego  power 
paper  cutter  and  other  newspaper, 
job  printing  and  office  equipment. 
Local  industries  are  textiles,  shirts, 
hosiery,  slate  and  light  manufacturing. 
Interested  and  qualified  parties  may 
obtain  further  details  from  Dan  Him- 
men.  Administrator,  c/o  The  Morning 
News  Danville,  Pennsylvania.  Phone: 
Danville  568. 


TEXAS  FLASH  I 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  unopposed 
in  North  Central  county-seat  town, 
grossing  $10,009  with  net  of  $4,478 
plus  publisher's  withdrawals  of  $2,- 
400.  Official  county  paper.  Priced  at 
$13,000  including  modern  brick  build¬ 
ing;  or  $8,500  and  $45  rent  without 
the  building.  Terms  $4,500  down. 
MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


TWO  SOUTH  CALIFORNIA  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  WEEKLIES  located  in  two 
lovely  southern  California  towns.  An 
hour  and  one-half  drive  to  seashore 
or  skiing.  1947  gross  over  $70,000, 
net  over  $16,000.  Both  papers  and 
plant,  replacement  value  $50,000,  for 
only  $60,000.  $20,000  down.  10 

years  on  balance  at  5%.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
9980  Braddock  Dr..  Culver  City,  Cal. 


WEEKLY,  No.  14  Lino,  3  mags  and 
aux;  (lood  Duplex;  12  x  18  open  and 
10  X  15  with  Miller;  2200  paid  subs; 
ready  also  for  shopper;  dozens  new 
stores  starting;  scores  new  homes 
building;  great  future;  ’47  gross  $35,- 
000;  should  do  $45,000  now;  Price 
$37,500  on  terms.  J.  R.  Gabbert,  3937 
Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Gaiifornia. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


DAILY.  In  the  East  preferred.  New 
England.  Have  cash  to  acquire  ma¬ 
jority  interest  or  full  ownership.  Will 
deal  with  owners  only.  Box  9186, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  WANTED  in 
Virginia,  Maryland 
or  Pennsylvania. 

Replies  confidential. 

Box  9340,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


GOSS  36,000-speed,  22j4-inch  cut-off, 
double  delivery,  double  former. 
FOLDER,  built  in  1925,  now  in  plant 
of  Long  Beach,  California,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram.  In  good  condition.  Aiso  metal 
pot,  complete  with  burner  and  Park- 
low  control,  only  $500.  Also  8-colnmn 
X  22-ineh  lock-up  Hoe  chases,  $25 
each.  Write  Conway  Craig,  (Jailer- 
Times,  Corpus  Cbristl,  Texas. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  POt  Ug 


ONE  Varityper  modei  AE-30,  i.... 
used,  two  Krometal  types  380-7  ^ 
880-10,  carbon  paper  ribbon  and  vsA 
line  attachments.  Nassau  Daily  ^ 
view-star,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I  \  j 


ROTARY  NEWS  INK 


Due  to  warehouse  closing,  will  u.^ 
flee  43,000  lbs.  of  the  above.  Mssd 
factored  by  General  Printing  Ink 
Corp.,  formula  F-61  for  high 
presses,  in  120  lb.  drums. 

A.  SAMUELSON 
508  W.  53rd  St.,  New  York  (St* 
Tel:  Circle  6-3460  ^ 
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HOE  STRAIGHT  UNE  PRESS  u 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  ibid, 
ers,  cutoff  22ii“,  8  column,  4  dIMm 
wide,  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electiiesl 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  n 
or  32  page  two  up,  three  color  fc^ 
tains,  also  desirable  for  printing  esa- 
ice,  attractively  priced,  available  la- 
mediatelf.  For  additional  partieikn 
write  to: 


Id  s 

%«ot 

Wei. 


Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
_ Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOE  32-Page  Press,  2  Units  with  iC 
drive,  casting  equipment,  can  be  nai 
as  16  page  press.  Write,  Box  9U 
Boise,  Idaho. _  ’ 


MILLER  Special  Purpose  Saw;  N). 
3  Boston  Wire  Stitcher;  Wesel  12t(i 
lb.  Lino.  Remelting  Furnace;  27  x  If 
Steel  Imposing  Surface;  30-dr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Cut  Cabinet ;  Speed  Product! 
Curved  Scorcher;  26  x  31  Elevstiu 
Form  Truck,  all  steel.  Thos.  W.  Hsu 
Co.,  120- West  42nd  St.,  New  York  II. 
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NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Presses 

STEREOTYPING  MACHINERY 

Flat  A  Curved 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO,.  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 
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SMALL  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
Including  one  model  14  Linotype,  ou 
44  X  54  Babcock  handled  cylinder  with 
220  volt  motor  equipment,  chiles  iid 
folder  to  go  with  press,  one  hand  pist¬ 
on,  one  job  cylinder,  one  dark  rooa 
with  camera  equipment.  Phone  Hem¬ 
lock  4141,  Craftsman  Press  Inc.,  161 
W.  Exchange  St.,  Akron  3,  Ohio. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
FOR  SALE:  Includes  Model  E  Diplei 
Flat  Bed  Press,  perfect  condition;  net 
Model  31  Linotype,  also  Model  5  tnl 
8;  Elrod  and  molds;  C  &  0  Saw; 
proof  press;  makeup  and  ad  itonei; 
lots  of  new  type  and  type  cabineti; 
Stereotype  equipment  includes  nm 
full  page  Hammond  casting  box  will 
pot,  Nolan  flat  router;  Simplex  Stere 
otype  saw.  This  is  a  complete  plut 
ready  to  print  a  newspaper.  Mott 
equipment  new  and  used  only  thne 
months.  The  Daily  Kentackiil, 
phone  2670,  Bowling  Oreen,  Keataekj. 


For  Sale 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Subject  to  prior  Sale 
Complete  printing  plant  in  excelleit 
condition,  can  be  inspected  at  oriiiul 
site. 

TWO  WEB  PRESSES 
HOE  Right  Angle  Quad  (4  plate  wik 
— 32-page  capacity) — 21)4''  cut-el. 
two  folders,  40  horse-power  speed,  5 
horse-power  inch  motors. 

SCOTT  Straightline  Quad  (4  pUb 
wide — 32-page  capacity) — 21H“ 
off,  single  folder,  transfer  mechtnioa 
45  horse-power  speed,  5  hone-power 
inch  motors. 

Both  can  produce  tabloid. 
Two  separate  control  boards,  Cutltr 
Hammer. 

COMPOSING 

9  model  S’s,  one  model  C,  one  modtl 
9  with  complete  inagasines,  eztn 
mats  and  spare  parts. 

Elrod,  two  Miller  Saws,  Blower, 
large  quantity  foundry  type,  furniturr. 
cabinets,  turtles,  chases  etc.,  proel 
presses 


COMPLETE  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 
Plant  is  ready  to  produce  at  s 
ment’s  notice. 

Will  sell  as  a  unit  only. 
Brokers  protected. 

Box  9343,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  6,  1948 
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^mCAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  I  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  I  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


October  1,  1948,  Qosi 
82  page,  2  plate  wide,  23% 
'plate  7/16  thick,  90  h.p.  A.C. 
with  controller,  Hoe  Casting 
Plate  Finisher,  Fosm-O-Mat 
irtlier  20  chase*.  Oeneral  Manager, 

Record,  Meriden.  Conn. _ 

ok  buy  NEW8PAPER 
^  write  Oeorge  O.  Heffelman ; 


fffltx  MAT  ROLLER,  arranged  for 
to  mats  complete  with  AC  motor  and 
5  Price  $1,250.00  P.  O.  B.  Chi- 
^  The  Walter  W.  Meio  Oo..  400 
irt  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

rl  SALE — New  equipment,  Direeto- 
L  Monomelt,  Morrison  Saw*.  Ro- 
*  Shivers,  Radial  Arm  Routers, 
Motype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
iiMes  etc.  Walter  W.  Meso  Com- 
^  400  West  Madison  Street,  Chi- 

S  Illinois. _ 

«  paper  detectors  (Sheet 
{skcrs).  Cutler-Hammer  Single  Con- 
^Write  New  Haven  Register,  New 
liffn.  Connecticut. _ 

li  SALE:  32-Page  Hoe  Quad, 
>1”  cat-off,  with  double  folders,  and 
leo  equipment.  Box  9364,  Editor 

Pnlilisher.  _ 

I  Doplex  Tubular  Casting  Box,  in 
4  condition. 

I  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing 
rhine.  in  good  condition, 
e  fonts  of  black  and  light  face 
a  Excelsior  Mats  $138. 

I  font  light  italic  Excelsior  7  pt. 
U  {140. 

t  font  6  pt.  light  and  black  Excel- 
r  mats  $313. 

I  font  of  6  pt.  light  italic  mats 

:o. 

rvird  all  bids  to  the  “Pottsville 
mhlirsn,”  Pottsville.  Pennsylvania. 


■Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  2 1 72" 
Page  Hoe,  4-Deck,  22%" 
•LBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

433.  Inverness.  Florida 


.\DERCOOK  3250  Proof  Press, 
f  Mw;  Vandercook  10  x  28”  Self- 
nj  Proof  Press.  Reason  for  selling, 
rht  new  electric.  Box  9341,  Editor 

^Wisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Unusual  Opportunity 

OMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

consisting  of 

Intertype  Machines  with 
100  fonts  of  mats 


dlow  Typecaster  with 
2  cabinets  of  Ludlow  mats 


I  Connplote  Monotype  Room 

cletely  equipped  Composing 

^ocn 


K)SS  Octuple  Presses  with 
2  complete  sets  of  stereo  equip¬ 
ment 


I 


e,  furnitwt 
etc., 


IN 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 

16  page,  2-to-l,  with  one  unit 
adapted  for  color,  AC  drive, 
complete  stereo,  available  Mar.  15. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 

20  page,  2-to-l,  with  one  unit 
adapted  for  color,  I/4  P9-  folder, 

AC  drive,  complete  stereo, 
available  Mar.  15. 

4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Paqe:  2-to-l  ratio 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

High  Speed,  40  page  press,  23  9/16" 
cut-off.  AC  drive.  Compensators  for 
color. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulpress  New  York" 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT: 
Hall  regulation  Newspaper  Form 
Tables,  600  lb.  Dump  Trucks  and  6 
and  8  ft.  all  steel  Newspaper  Make¬ 
up  Tables;  Composing  Room  Saws; 
Galleys  and  Galley  Cabinets;  Baling 
Presses,  both  hand  and  power;  New 
36”  and  44”  National  Power  Cutters, 
quick  delivery.  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  them.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


COMPLETE  plants  for  weekly  and 
small  dailies  at  one  paekage  prices 
installed  to  your  specihrations  rsady 
to  run.  Publishers  Equipment  Co., 
161  Garnett  St.,  8.  W.  Atlanta  3,  Qa. 


mechtaint  BtHice  equipment,  including  desks, 
horse-povw  ftefriters,  adding  machines,  etc. 

business  office,  advertising,  edi- 
circulation  departments. 

•qulpment  is  being  offered  as 
w  two  complete  plants,  until 
li  1948,  after  which  date  the 
cmsnt  will  be  sold  piecemeal. 


ben  SHULMAN 

Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
1724.  Phone:  BRyent  9-1133 
Address  "Shulpress  New  York" 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  MARCH 

17-  33-  34-  35-  66-inch  rolla. 
Telephone:  New  York  City. 
ORcbard  4-6460,  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  aixe 
rolls  or  aheeta.  Box  9306,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

In  sheets  suitable  for  proof  printing, 
etc.  Cnt  to  sny  desired  size.  Price 
$170  per  ton  F.O.B.  New  York.  Box 
9249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  else  roll*,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
EuropMu.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. 


8  X  10  TASOPE 

Photo-Engraving  camera  and  eqnip- 
ment.  Box  9294.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GUS8  stereotype  metal  pot,  4500-Ib. 
capacity,  complete  with  smoke  canopy 
and  two  Surface  Combustion  gas 
burners.  $375.00  Standard-Times,  San 
Angelo,  Texas. 


GOSS  UNIT  PRESS 


FOR  SALE 


QUAD  HOE  PRESS 

Single  width  with  color  cylinder,  com¬ 
plete  with  DO  drive.  21H”  Rheet  rut. 


OCTUPLE  HOE  PRESS 

3  decks  back  of  folder,  one  unit  ahead. 
Press  has  2  color  cylinders.  Complete 
with  DC  drive.  21}4'  sheet  cot. 


SCOTT  5-UNtT  PRESS 

Complete  with  roller  bearings,  solid 
steel  cylinders  and  Jones  Automatic 
tension*.  Two  color  cylinders.  Sheet 
cut  21H”.  Use*  same  plates  as  above 
Hoes.  Press  baa  two  90  hp  DC  motors 
which  can  be  run  separate  or  together. 


ONE  8-TON  METAL  POT 

and  2  Wood  Jrs.  for  2l}4”  sheet  cut. 


Above  equipment  in  good  shape  and 
available  about  July  I,  1948.  Contact 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

OREGON  JOURNAL 

Portland  7,  Oregon. 


FOR  SALE 


10  High  Speed  Units 
3  Double  Folders 

REELS 

10  Cline  Reels;  Floating  Tensions 

MOTOR  EQUIPMENT 

2  Cline  Westinghouse  AC 
150  HP  Motor  Drives 

PLATEMAKING  MACHINERY 

Wood  Junior  Autoplate 
Wood  Heavy  Duty  Autoshaver 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Length  Sheet  Cutoff  23  9/16" 
All  Motor  220  V,  3  P,  60C 
Rubber  Rollers  with  each  Unit 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St., 

New  York  18,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPKR  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
local  and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  Bt.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Tmcking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  69 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity. 
Box  9322.  Editor  A  I^ibllsher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotype*  and  Intertjrpes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
12,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED  —  Used  Cutler-Hammer 
newspaper  conveyors  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Shopping  News,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


W'ANTED — Rotary  press  to  32  pages, 
complete  stereo.  Private  party.  Full 
details.  Box  9371,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Megazines  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  9-1133 


WANTED 

Reliable  Daily  Newspaper  Publishing 
Concern  in  the  market  to  purchase 
direct  from  newspaper  publisher  Used 
20  or  24  page  Duplex  Standard  Tubu¬ 
lar  Plate  Press  or  Uoitubular  Press  of 
like  page  capacity,  including  necessan 
tubular  stereotype  pieces  and  A.  C. 
Press  Drive  equipment  which  may  be 
available  in  very  near  future  due  to 
changing  to  semi-cylindrical  plate 
press  of  larger  page  capacity.  Full 
details  and  price  would  be  treated 
confidential.  Box  9287,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter., 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same.' 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  Lino¬ 
types,  Intertypes,  Monotypes,  Printing 
and  Newspaper  presses. 

PAYNE  A  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 


I  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EXCELLENT  proposition.  Small  eity 
New  York  State.  To  start  new  daily. 
Write  at  once  if  interested.  Box  9357, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPUTABLE  established,  general 
feature  syndicate  seeks  working  part¬ 
ner  or  backing  of  large  newspaper 
organization  for  immediate  expansion. 
Minimum  of  $33,000  needed.  This  is 
a  real  opportunity  for  the  right  party. 
Will  furnish  complete  information  to 
qualified  inqniriei.  Write:  Box  9288. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

PUBLISHER  OR 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Active  partner  to  invest  in  estab¬ 
lished  national  teen-age  publication. 

Additional  capital  required  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  circulation-advertising  ex¬ 
pansion. 

This  publication  is  new  and  unique 
in  its  field  with  terrifk:  potentialitie*. 

All  replies  hold  confidential. 

Box  9289,  Ed'rtor  &  Publisher. 
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FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

1  .\  TKK  KSTl  .\ G  ACCl)  L  ATS 
ALSO  FOK  VOL'Ji  I’AFKIt 
DIKKCT  FKO.M  KL  KOFK 
ill  tluTc  soon  lit*  war  in  Kuropo.^’’ 
.  tile  Inin  Curtain.” 

Will  Lurupt-  ptrish.'”  '  Wlirri-  mil- 
Long  of  woiiii-n  liavt-  to  liv.-  without  a 
husbanii.” 

Ihcsr  intcn-st  ill).'  topicg  unj  many 
othera  ran  In-  l■*■yularly  c-ontributt-d 
by  an  t-xiierit-un-d  journalist  (not  a 
German,  but  Lithuanian  j  as  eorres- 
pondeiit  of  your  paper.  .-V  pre-war  cor- 
resjioiidenl  of  foreittn  iiew.siiapers 
(and  temporarily  himself  an  editor 
and  publisher).  Write  at  ome;  Her¬ 
mann  J.  Jakuzaitis.  IriotiweK  ll  il, 
(14a)  Fellbat'h  b.  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
I'.  S.  Zone. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


-ATTK.NTIOX  KDITOKS:  United  Aa 
tions  election  Headquarters,  police, 
etc.,  covered  on  assignment  in  Aew 
\ork.  Write  for  details.  Allied  News 
Service.  12U  Liberty  St..  Aew  York  6. 


KKAHV-TO-USE  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Ke.  Make  quick  cute  from  bundredi 
of  topootch  line  drawingi  of  branded 
itcmi.  Only  $1.49  a  month.  Request 
samples. 

NATIONAL  BRANDS  CLIP  BOOK 
890  Schwehm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J, 


MORK  WAAT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOl! 

Why  Parish  <k  1‘ickrtt  Service  is  so 
proht-packed :  1,  It's  complete.  Realis¬ 
tic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2,  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast- 
growing  Want  Ad  department,  3,  PAP 
ideas  are  use-tested.  Write  today  for 
details  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
makes  you  more  money. 

PARISH  t  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


EMPLOTMENT  AGENCIES 


MR.  EDITOR;  When  staff  vacancies  oc¬ 
cur  for  editors,  reporters,  ropyreaders, 
etc.  wire  or  write  LLOYDS  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  PLACEMENT,  562  Broadway, 
Albany.  New  Y'ork. 


Editors,  reporters,  copyreaders,  etc. 
Oet  a  job  through  LLOYDS  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PLACEMENT,  562  Broadway. 
Albany,  New  Y’ork.  Scud  record  and 
pix  now. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


Or  r  ICE  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  wants  experienced 
manager  also  stationary  salesinan. 
Present  man  with  us  twelve  years. 
Hope  to  secure  qualihed  man  whom  we 
will  want  to  keep  as  long.  J.  C.  Phil¬ 
lips.  Box  471.  Borger.  Texas. 


SOUTHERN  publisher  of  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspapers  needs 
a  Production  Manager  who  knows  all 
phases  of  newspaper  production,  mail¬ 
ing,  labor  management  and  wage  ne¬ 
gotiations.  If  interested,  write  Box 
9354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  9,000 
circulation  growing  afternoon  daily  in 
community  of  15,000.  Must  have  ability 
to  develop  staff  which  sells  from  lay¬ 
outs  and  uses  retail  bureau  material 
to  advantage.  Long  established  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  brand  new  building  with 
new  equipment.  Located  half-way  be¬ 
tween  Seattle  and  Portland,  close  to 
mountains  and  ocean.  Excellent  re¬ 
creational  area.  Cool  summers,  mild 
winters.  Write,  wire  or  phone  the 
Daily  Chronicle.  Centralis.  Wash. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
For  Cleveland’s  official  Catholic  news¬ 
paper.  AMERICA’S  FINEST  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  WEEKLY.  ABC  net  paid 
over  63.000.  All  department  stores 
carry  large  space  regularly.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  experienced  salesman 
with  ability  to  make  layouts  and  write 
good  copy.  Age  35  to  45.  Straight 
commission  or  salary  and  commission. 
Write  full  particulars  to  Carl  G.  Bohn, 
The  Catholic  Universe  Bulletin,  625 
N.  H.  C.  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
push  and  gumption.  Tops  in  layout 
and  original  on  copy,  with  real  ability 
to  close  sales.  Here  is  Opportunity 
Unlimited  fur  a  man  who  can  ’’go  to 
town.”  Ohio  veterans’  publication 
with  record  of  successful  operation ; 
city  of  300,000.  Your  own  car  a 
must  I  Box  9154.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  -  BUSINESS  MAN- 
.\GEK  tor  thriving  weekly  with  ex¬ 
panding  ulitiurtuiiities  in  one  of  mid¬ 
west's  be.st'balutu-ed  growing  liiediiiin- 
size  cities.  Should  be  successful  pur- 
ticiilurly  in  retail  space  selling,  be 
(uitiiliar  with  circulation,  iiiechatiicul 
production,  personnel  and  ollice  admin¬ 
istration.  $65  week  plus  percentage  of 
gross  ri-vetiue  gain.  Stuck  uwiiersliip 
available  to  proven  iiianageiiietit.  Write 
Box  9334,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  WILLING  to  invest  3  to 
6  tnunths  of  your  time  to  have  your 
own  business  with  a  tive-tigure.  life¬ 
time  income  pus.sibility.  'riieii  help 
build  totally  new  distribution  plan  fur 
unique  advertising  progratu  developed 
by  the  producers  of  fastest  growing 
newsiiaper  ad-mat  service.  Exclusive 
territory,  established  accounts.  Must 
have  car,  space  selling  experience. 
Multi-Ad  Services,  Ine.  125  So. 
Jefferson  Ave.,  Peoria  2,  Illinois. 


DISPLAY  MAN:  Who  can  make  lay¬ 
outs,  write  copy,  tervice  account!.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  good  man  who 
want!  permanent  job.  Full  detail!  flrat 
letter.  Adv.  Mgr.,  Fort  Myera  (Fla.) 

Newa-Preea. _ 

DISPLAY  MAN  who  can  make  lay¬ 
outs,  write  copy,  service  accounts. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  good  man. 
.All  details  first  letter.  Russ  Miller, 
Daily  Republican.  Monongaliela,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  display  advertising 
salesman,  25  to  35  years  old,  wanted 
to  replace  staff  member  accepting  new 
position.  List  of  good  accounts  to 
service.  Energetic  man  who  can  sell 
without  using  high-pressure  tactics. 
Please  give  complete  details  about 
your  experience:  three  references: 
salary  desired:  and  any  other  perti¬ 
nent  information.  Write  advertising 
manager,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot, 
Jackson  Michigan.  _ 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  expert 
enced  display  advertising  salesman  on 
exclusive  South  Texas  daily  due  to 
expansion  of  staff.  Good  starting 
salary  and  opportunity.  Give  all  in 
formation  first  letter.  K.  G.  Paddock, 
Advertising  Director,  Laredo  Times, 
Laredo.  Texas. 


NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN- 
WANTED 

To  head  up  an  established  shopper  in 
central  New  England — must  have  good 
ideas  and  ability  to  follow  thetn 
through.  Good  |iay  and  liberal  com¬ 
mission  to  right  iiiiin.  Full  details  of 
experience  in  first  letter.  Write  this 
new-spaper  Box  9336,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ONE  OF  OHIO'S  Leading  Newspapers 
is  planning  an  addition  of  several 
members  to  both  General  and  Retail 
Advertising  staffs.  These  are  perma¬ 
nent  positions,  with  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  of  advancement.  Because  of 
housing  conditions,  we  prefer  single 
men  who  have  some  experience  in  lay¬ 
out  and  service.  Starting  salary  is 
open,  depending  upon  past  experience. 
Write  Box  9276,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  full  details,  including  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.  and  salary  expectations. 


One  of  our  client  papers,  a  long-es 
Iiiblishfd.  highly  successful  metropoli- 
tnii  Shopping  News,  is  iooking  for  a 
first  cla.ss  local  solicitor.  The  man 
thi-y  want  is  no  high-pressure  ball  of 
fire  nor  yi-t  just  an  order  taker;  he 
must  be  a  consistent  builder  of  local 
linage  gains  (from  a  base  which  is 
already  a  pretty  healthy  one.  thank 
you).  Hi-'ll  have  to  be  well  worth 
the  $100  weekly  the  paper  will  be 
willing  to  gamble  on  him  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  From  there  on.  it  will  be 
strictly  up  to  the  man;  the  paper  in 
case,  we  hapjieii  to  know,  does  not 
monkey;  as  a  matter  of  policy,  they 
either  .AN’TICIPATE  with  merit  in¬ 
creases  at  reasonable  intervals,  OR 
ELSE.  Reply  by  letter  ONLY ;  make 
your  reply  in  sufficient  detail,  please; 
the  publisher  promises  direct  ack¬ 
nowledgment  ;  you  might  enclose  a 
late  photo.  James  A,  Coveney  Co., 
501  Fifth  .Ave.,  New  York  17. 


CLASSIFIED  SOLICITOR  wanted; 
Man  or  woman,  experienced.  Virgin 
territory.  High  earnings  for  producer. 
Write,  wire  or  call  Roy  D.  Jenkins, 
Fayette  Tribune.  Oak  Hill.  W.  Va. 


CLASSIFIED  MAN:  One  who  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  permanent  job  on  a  fast  growing 
paper.  Good  salary  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Fall  details  first  letter.  Adv. 
Mgr.,  Fort  Myera  (Fla.)  Newa-Preas. 


W.AN’I’ED— ADVERTISING-Promotion 
man  with  research  experience.  Large 
suburban  daily  near  Neiv  York.  State 
c‘xpcriencp  and  salary.  Box  9366,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


circulation  MANAGER  wanted, 

five-day  daily.  Must  have  car,  know 
circulation  methods  and  be  willing  to 
really  work.  Unusually  good  proposi¬ 
tion  for  right  man.  Write,  wire  or  call 
Roy  D.  Jenkiua,  Fayette  Tribune,  Oak 
Hill.  W.  Va. 


\V .ANTED:  an  experienced  newspaper 
^alesnlan.  Must  have  car.  Ability  to 
eventually  direct  the  circulation  de- 
partiiieiit.  Small  town  6,500  pojiulatiun 
in  Virginia.  Box  9360,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED;  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  growing  farm  publication.  Unique 
opportunity  and  permanent  position 
for  qualified  person.  Possibility  of  ac¬ 
quiring  equities.  Apply  Box  9291, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

"  "kELPlfANTED^EDITORIAL 

.AFTERNOON  daily,  city  13M,  needs 
good  editor  in  full  cliarge  AP  wire,  2 
reporters,  city  hall  news  and  makeup. 
PeriiiHiieiit  position  for  riglit  man. 
Write  references,  photo,  salary,  ex- 
|>erii-nce.  Begin  April  1.  Times- 
Gazette.  Shelbyville,  Tennessee. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Wanted  to  direct  two  man  desk;  grow¬ 
ing  5%  day  evening  paper;  Great 
Lake  city  of  25,00(1;  advancement 
possibilities;  could  be  opportunity  for 
young  man  with  $ood  background  of 
desk  and  reportorial  work;  rush  full 
details,  picture  if  possible.  Box  9314, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSIST.ANT  picture  editor  wanted  for 
New  England  morning  daily,  six  nights 
per  week.  Must  be  able  to  operate 
staff,  write  captions,  select  photos. 
List  full  details  first  letter.  Box 
9367.  Editor  A:  Publisher. 


UOPYREADKR — intermouotain  after¬ 
noon  daily  needs  accurate,  competent 
copyreader.  Give  full  details  experi¬ 
ence.  salary  expected  and  enclose  re¬ 
cent  photograph.  Send  replies  to 
Managing  Editor,  Salt  Lake  Telegram, 
Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah. 


CORRESPONDENTS:  String  news¬ 

men  wanted  in  United  States  and 
overseas.  Write  to  .Allied  N'exvs  Serv- 
iee,  120  Liberty  St..  New  York  6.  X.  A'. 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  alert  young 
Editorial  Man  qualified  to  take  over 
City  Desk  Situation  on  aggreaaive 
Western  Pennsylvania  Daily  with  cir¬ 
culation  in  exeeat  of  5,000.  Writs 
Box  9194,  Editor  k  Pnbliaher. _ 

N'EWSDESK  CLERK,  national  news- 
reel,  news  experience  jireferred  but 
not  essential.  40  hour  week  including 
one  night  shift.  $45.  Box  9327,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER  for  general  assignment!. 
Midwest  Daily  in  community  of  40,- 
000.  Experience  preferred.  Permanent 
job.  Box  9257,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Top  flight  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  afternoon  daily, 
eastern  seaboard,  outline  qualifica¬ 
tions,  age.  salary  expected.  Box  9368. 
Editor  k  Publisher.  ~ 

REPORTER  on  afternoon  daily  in  25.- 
000  circulation  class,  deeply  conscious 
of  objective  coverage  of  local  news. 
Send  full  personal  details  and  experi¬ 
ence  data  with  references.  Managing 
Editor.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Post-Journal. 

SMALL  MICHIGAN  DAILY  seeks 
capable,  personable  woman  to  handle 
society,  social  column.  Some  news 
and  features.  Personality  and  ability 
of  utmost  importance.  Commensurate 
salary.  Open  immediately.  Write  fully 
to  Box  9297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UIKCUS  PUBLICITY  .AGENTb~H 
Large  midwest  circus  will  train  rT 
liable  iiu-n  with  newspaper  expcritii» 
who  can  write  colorful,  human  inttrett 
eopy.  Long  season,  good  salary.  Yh 
must  have  car  and  typewriter 
Schuler,  Box  1383,  Columbus  U 
Ohio. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  Nebnisii 
daily  in  city  of  6.5otl.  Send  edu¬ 
cational,  exiierience  background;  when 
worked;  picture;  salary  desired.  Ton 
Latheii.  Fairiniry  (Neb.)  Daily 


WANTED — Competent  reporter,  pr,. 
ferably  woman,  for  general  newi  oi 
large  weekly.  Ability  essential;  ei- 
perience  less  important.  Ideal  coa- 
inunity.  Silver  State  Post.  Deer  Lodfr, 
.Montana. 


WANTED — Experienced  Picture  Edi¬ 
tor  for  afternoon  daily  in  city  of  200,- 
000.  Must  know  cameras  and  dsrli.^ 
room  techniques.  Box  9296,  Edit 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  HEAD  MACHINIST;  1 
machine  plant;  most  all  26’i  and  tO’i 
Two  Ludlows.  Evening  and  Suds, 
paper.  37 'A  hours,  vacation,  sick,  le 
cident  and  hospitalization.  All  ii 
quiriea  confidential.  Box  9271,  Ediloi 
k  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLAMEOOS 


PHOTO-LIBRARIAN  for  news  ic 
Excellent  opportunity  for  alert  pel 
with  photo  experience.  Religione  N 
Service,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Ti 
HU  4-1463. 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHDS 


16  MILLIMETER  motion  pictnr 
cuiiici'H-men  wanted  immediately  vit 
their  own  equipment.  Throughout  Ihi 
United  Slates  outside  New  York  (Sty 
Contact  Interstate  Pictorial  Sf*i 
Service.  344  Devoe  Ave.,  Bronx  60 
New  York. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  -AGENCY,  erti 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  mirkttf 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40tb  St.,  k'. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACCGUNTANT-AUDITOR.  15  yars 
business  office  experience  large  um 
small  dailies.  Know  all  phssei  o 
business.  Excellent  references.  Prele 
South  or  Southwest.  .Apply  Box  93oi 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 


AT  PRESENT  and  for  past  seier 
years,  a  general  manager  of  t*' 
newsi>apers,  now  seeks  positioi  • 
like  i  Bliacity  or  us  business  msniie 
for  some  busy  publisher  who  «iil 
relief  through  capable,  lisrd-wotiin 
assistant.  Over  25  years’  cxprritBt 
in  advertising  (all  departments)  u 
circulation  in  cities  40,000  to  3«i- 
000.  Have  conducted  all  labor  ii'f 
tiutions  past  several  years.  Can  sm 
good  production  and  operating  rrcor 
Age  49  years,  present  newspapers 
years,  with  prior  15  years 
one  organization.  Adress  Box 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

business  Manager,  Pacific 
Daily,  age  39.  10  years  Manifsr 
performance.  Reasonable 
cial  ability  Production.  Buyer,  r* 
engraving  and  Advertising.  Ej^erfl 
on  newspapers  6,000  to  30,000. 
record.  Present  position  elimin 
by  sale.  Box  9191,  Editor  k  Pnbb 
PUBLISHER’S  assistant  11.000 
looking  for  similar  job  in 
mate.  Loyal,  hard  working.  Stronf 
public  relations,  advertising, 
years’  experience.  Let  J 

Available  30-60  daya.  Box  9303,  t 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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i^.N'KSS-Advertisms  Alanager.  20 
^  advertiamg-lmaineaa  oftice  ex- 
^eBCc  large  and  amall  dailiea  aeeka 
^|e  kr  own  choice.  Last  10  yeara 
•iieisadverlising  manager  6,000 
Splendid  record.  A-1  refer- 
ifd.  Married;  41;  veteran.  Stricteat 
^ence.  Box  9213,  Editor  &  Pub- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


1  A.M  looking  fur  a  Publisher  that  is 
nut  satistied  with  his  present  depart¬ 
mental  operation  tliat  can  use  20 
>  ears'  circulation  e.vpericnce  and 
management  to  advantage.  An  excel¬ 
lent  organizer  with  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  phases  of  the  department, 
little  merchant  operation  and  buy  pro¬ 
motion.  Proven  record  of  results. 
Best  references.  -Available  30  days. 
-All  replies  contidential.  Address  Box 
9361.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  CONDITION  EXISTING 
Whereas  I  am  unhappy  in  my  present 
position  as  circulation  manager  and 
my  entire  employment  having  been  in 
this  field  I  would  appreciate  confiden¬ 
tial  correspondence  relative  to  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  locate  elsewhere — being 
aggressive — having  ability — good  char¬ 
acter — neat — enjoy  detail — know  I  can 
do  a  job  where  a  well  done  job  is 
appreciated.  Box  9259,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  i  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


C.AP.ABLE  reporter,  rewriter.  1  years’ 
experience.  Wants  new-spaper.  maga¬ 
zine  spot.  Box  9207,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


KEPOUTEK,  desk  man  on  small  or 
medium-sized  daily;  B.B..A..  B.J.,  M-A. 
in  journalism  L'.  of  -Missouri.  Limited 
experience ;  knowledge  all  phases  re¬ 
porting.  features,  editing,  photogra¬ 
phy.  Box  9326.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


fV  ^'ul 


i'EKTlblNU,  business  otiice,  circu- 
jn  trained  newspaper  man,  now 
.urss  manager,  6,200  daily  wants 
king  interest  in  small  daily  with 
opportunity  full  ownership, 
ble  complete  management.  22 
rs'  experience.  Personable;  40; 
no;  splendid  record.  Box  9212, 
lor  k  Publisher. 


USSIEIED  LINAGE  BUILDER 
aig.  alert  manager  with  the  experi- 
drive,  ideas,  enthusiasm  and 
r-liow  necessary  to  develop  linage, 
tie  revenue.  Proven  ability.  Top 
encei.  Seek  position  offering  ad- 
>ment  and  salary  in  accordance 
ability  to  produce.  Box  9245, 
•r  k  Publisher. 


SSIFIED  JIanagei-  with  tO|i  sales 
rd  interested  in  making  a  change 
rnujh  knowledge  of  -New  York  City 
i  Tieinity.  Selling  and  organizing  it 
'iiltv.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work. 
:'e  Box  9.746.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  20  years’ 
experience,  aggressive,  industrious,  in 
middle  thirties.  University  education. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  A.  B.  C.  Ex¬ 
cellent  little  merchant  plan.  Recog¬ 
nized  promotion  expert.  Qualified  ne¬ 
gotiator  on  union  p-oblems.  Good 
personnel  man.  Experienced  all  phases 
circulation  work  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Available  on  thirty  day  notice.  Only 
one  change  in  20  years.  References  and 
photo  on  request.  Will  fly  for  inter¬ 
view.  Replies  confidential.  Box  9272, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


DON'T  read  this  unless  you  need  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  with  college  de¬ 
gree.  Box  9200.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  feature 
writer.  B.  J.  Missouri.  Fluent  Spanish, 
French.  Veteran,  willing  to  travel. 
Box  9301.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  a  successful  daily  re¬ 
cord  that  will  stand  closest  investiga¬ 
tion  seeks  greater  opportunity  with 
publisher  who  wants  efficient  and  ef¬ 
fective  editorial  operation.  In  present 
post  15  years.  Box  9310,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDI'TORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  Girl, 
printing-publishing  experience,  some 
college,  seeks  position  New  York  City. 
Box  9244.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORI.AL  spot  on  Midwest  or  East¬ 
ern  daily  wanted  by  alert,  ambitious 
veteran,  single,  25,  B.  .A.  Employed. 
Experienced  all  city  beats,  general 
on  28,000,  seven-day  daily.  Box  9302, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR- WRITER,  33,  outstanding  re¬ 
cord  newspapers,  magazines.  Nieman 
Fellow.  Foreign  experience.  Seeks 
exce|>tional  editing  or  writing  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Family.  Box  9286,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

EDITORI.AL  WRITER 
15  years'  experience  seeks  position 
with  newspaper  or  magazine.  Married, 
34,  excellent  record  and  qualifications. 
Experienced  editorial  and  feature 
writer,  reporter,  rewriteman.  makeup 
editor,  etc.  Formerly  Paris  bureau 
chief  and  Middle  East  correspondent 
KEMSLEY  NEWSPAPERS,  London 
Sunday  Times.  New  York  metropolitan 
daily.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  9225, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


I'KSSFUL  CLASSIFIED  MANA- 
desires  change.  23  years’  exiieri- 
"  .All  phases.  Excel  in  Little 
'  hint  and  District  Manager  train- 
_  Top  references.  Box  9365,  Edi- 
rublisher. 


ONIST.  ,A  proven  master — - 
for  lamples.  Experienced  at  28. 
M21,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


A  FEATURE  AND 
PICTURE  EDITOR  AVAILABLE 
Years  of  work  on  Eastern  papers, 
includes  top  jobs  as  chief  of  copy 
desk,  news,  makeup,  telegraph,  city 
editor.  Box  9325.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ALERT,  young  college  graduate,  vet¬ 
eran,  trained  in  editorial  work,  press 
photography  and  publicity,  experienced 
in  feature  writing,  will  be  available  in 
June.  No  objections  to  location.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Box  9228,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ALERT  YALE  man.  Graduates  this 
•Iiine.  Will  go  anywhere  for  newspa¬ 
per  job.  Has  experience  and  refer- 
“uces.  Box  9182.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  small  dail.v  and  weekly 
editors.  Your  own  correspondents 
abroad  I  .Aspiring  reporter,  blasters  in 
International  -Affairs  and  writer  wife 
desire  to  file  dispatches  from  Euro- 
|)i-aii  countries.  Uncynical:  South¬ 
western  and  mid-western  backgrounds. 
Selling  no  political  philosophy — want 
to  tell  of  the  countries,  and  the  plain 
peojile  and  their  problems.  Make  ns 
an  offer!  Box  9355,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AV.AILABLE  in  June.  23-ypar-old 
New  Yorker.  B.  S.  .Toiirnnlism,  Kappa 
Tail  .Alpha,  seeks  joh  as:  Reporter, 
eopyreader.  rewriteman,  or  i-ditorial 
writer.  Ex-OI  (3  years),  single  and 

sober,  w-illing  to  travel  anywhere. 

Well-versed  in:  Domestic  and  foreign 
politics.  The  -Arts.  Social  Sciences, 

and  sports.  Experience:  New  York 
University  newspaper  and  yearbook 
editor,  O.W.I.  copy  boy.  Box  9328. 

Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


BUZIN  ESS  MAGAZINE  writer,  edi¬ 
tor.  reporter.  Six  years  business  and 
professional  magazines.  newsiiapers. 
.Strong  on  ideas,  features,  interview-s. 
lay-outs.  Knows  production.  Y'oung 
alert,  personable,  Manhattan  only. 
Box  9370.  Fiditor  Sc  Publisher. 


I 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  -  PUB¬ 
LISHER  with  substantial  newspaper- 
building  record  is  oi>en  to  offer  as 
editor  or  piihlislier.  preferably  in 
East.  Box  9331,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENTS — girl,  2H 
years’  experience  newspapers,  nation¬ 
al  magazine;  college  graduate;  high¬ 
est  references.  Prefer  eastern  sea¬ 
board.  Box  9356.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


GIRL  would  like  society  or  news 
position.  Prefer  middle  west  or  west 
small  city  daily.  Box  9243.  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


H.ARA  .ARD  .A.B.  cum  laude.  Feb. 
Veteran.  AVants  start  in  journatis 
Salary  secondary.  Box  9359.  Edit 
,A-  Pnbl’isher. 


I  H.AVE  worked  25  years  as  reporter, 
editor,  foreign  correspondent;  topped 
by  four  years  as  radio  news  commen¬ 
tator.  Although  profitably  employed. 
I  am  looking  for  big  responsible  job. 
Preferably  where  there’s  sunshine  and 
healthful  environment  for  my  w-ife 
and  young  son  for  next  20  years. 
Please  write  to  Box  9195.  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


I  H.AVE  brains,  ability,  and  energy. 
Want  reporting  job  on  live  daily. 
Per-sonable.  married.  24.  B.7  Wiscon¬ 
sin  this  month.  Top  grades.  .Army 
and  organization  paper  exiiericnce.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  9344.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAN. AGING  EDITOR 
NEWS  executive.  38,  seeks  opportun¬ 
ity  w-itli  progressive  imbli.sher.  Now- 
in  responsible  editorial  position  on  one 
of  country’s  largest  newspapers.  Ten 
years  with  present  employer.  Exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  inedinm-sized  city 
field.  Box  9362,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SEEK  reporting  berth  on  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana  daily  within  range  of  Dayton, 
where  wife  now  in  college.  4  months 
Washington  wire  service,  dropped  for 
economy.  Year  copy  boy  Chicago  Sun. 
Want  i>criiianency,  no  more  economy 
plus.  Year  college,  vet.  21.  F.  Mar¬ 
vin  Rose.  ,Tr..  5*2  Randolph  PI.,  N.AA  ., 
AVashington.  D.  C. 


SMITH  College  graduate,  associate- 
editor  of  weekly  mwspaper  wants  ex- 
perieiic-.'  on  daily.  Experienced  in  re¬ 
porting.  features,  society,  women’s 
pages,  editorials.  Oiiportiinity  more 
important  than  hours,  salary,  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  9345.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


TENNIS  GOLF  w-riter.  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience:  reporter,  eopyreader,  sports 
editor,  daily  columnist.  R..T..  top 
honors.  Now  employed.  References. 
Box  9339.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER,  sports  writ¬ 
er.  coyreader,  5  years’  background, 
available  immediately.  AVire  .lami's 
.Alexander,  care  of  A'MC.A.  Erie.  Pa. 


WANTED:  Reporting  job  leading  to 
political  and  labor  reporting  on  large 
metropolitan  daily.  Informed,  vigor¬ 
ous.  resourceful  manager  national 
commercial  weekly  wants  to  return  to 
editorial  work.  Former  editor  of 
radio  trade  journal;  one  time  CBS 
newswriter.  Masters  degree  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  from  Columbia  University. 
BA  degree-Major:  economics  and  polit¬ 
ical  science.  Investigation  and  re¬ 
search  experience.  Age  32.  Box  9217. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Chance  to  break  into  news¬ 
paper  work  in  New  York  area  in  any 
capacity;  journalism  student,  24,  am¬ 
bitious.  Believe  I  have  reporting  tal¬ 
ent;  have  reference.  Box  9280,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


YOUNG  woman  on  New  York  City 
daily.  5  years  in  radio,  news,  features, 
editing,  labor  relations,  research.  B.A. 
Fluent  French.  Desires  iditorial,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  publicity  position.  New 
York  City  or  vicinity  Box  9342, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


YOUNG  L.ADY  formerly  with  one 
of  New  Y’ork’s  largest  newsp.ipers 
seeking  employment  with  out  of  town 
publication  in  editorial  department. 
Box  9350.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WOMAN,  27.  wants  newspaper  or  pub¬ 
licity.  Almost  three  years  as  general 
reporter  large  paper,  year  free-lancing. 
Can  edit  copy,  cover  politics,  spot,  so¬ 
ciety  features.  education.  Reside 
East.  AA’illing  travel.  Own  car.  Box 
9308.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


YOUNG  M.AN,  23,  Cornell  University 
graduate.  ’45,  B.  A.  English-gradnate 
study-writer,  at  w-ork  on  a  novel, 
some  editorial  experience,  seeks  job 
magazine,  newspaper,  radio,  publish¬ 
ing  house.  .Allied  activities.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  9315,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


MECHANTC.AL  SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Practical  know-ledge  and  experience  in 
modern  newspaper  production.  Temper¬ 
ate.  married,  union.  Can  handle  per¬ 
sonnel  efficiently.  Last  twenty  years 
as  mechanical  superintendent.  Box 
9358,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  REUTIONS 


Box 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


SOMEONE  ought  to  do  a  thesis, 

treatise,  opus  —  anyway,  they 
ought  to  study  the  problem  of 
whether  newspapermen  are  or 
are  not  professionals. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  says  newsmen  are  not 
professional  because  the^  are 
not  licensed  and  specialized 
training  in  a  school  of  higher 
education  Is  not  required. 

Newsmen  like  to  think  of 
themselves  as  professionals. 
They  talk  about  themselves  that 
way.  But  when  it  comes  to  bar¬ 
gaining  for  a  guild  contract  they 
claim  they  are  not  professionals. 

Who  is  right? 

Let’s  take  the  NLRB  ruling, 
which  is  by  no  means  decisive, 
but  nonetheless  confusing.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  board,  two  cri¬ 
teria  for  judging  professional 
ism  are  licensing  and  training. 

How  about  a  barber — or  ton- 
sorial  artist?  He's  licensed  in 
most  cities.  Supposing  he  went 
to  barber's  school  and  got  a  de¬ 
gree?  Does  that  make  him  a 
professional? 

What  about  a  portrait  painter 
or  landscape  artist?  The  fellow 
isn’t  licensed  (except  maybe  in 
Russia)  and  he  may  or  may  not 
have  gone  to  college.  Is  he  to 
be  denied  professional  status 
just  because  he  isn’t  licensed? 

Take  the  team  of  dancers  per¬ 
forming  at  the  uptown  hotel 
or  the  swank  night  spot.  They 
are  popularly  known  as  "profes¬ 
sional  dancers.”  They’re  not  li¬ 
censed  but  they  might  have 
gone  to  Arthur  Murray’s  and 
even  to  college.  Are  they  pro 
fessional,  or  not? 

Pons,  Pinza,  Toscaninni,  Rod- 
zinski,  Menuhin,  Spaulding, 
Swarthout,  Munsel,  etc.  —  all 
great  musical  artists.  It  took 
years  of  study  to  reach  their 
preeminent  positions,  but  they 
are  not  licensed.  Are  they  pro¬ 
fessionals? 

As  we  said  before,  someone 
ought  to  do  an  exhaurtive  study 
on  the  subject. 

•  «  » 

IN  OUR  Jan.  10  column  we  com¬ 
mented  on  non-letter  writing 
newspapermen  who,  when  they 
place  a  blind  ad  for  a  job  for 
an  editorial  assistant,  do  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  responses  they 
get.  It  was  our  conclusion  that 
persons  who  place  blind  ads 
under  box  numbers,  either  in 
E&P  or  other  publications,  do  so 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  they 
do  not  want  it  generally  known 
they  are  shopping  around  for  a 
job  or  they  have  a  job  to  be 
filled.  We  felt  they  are  under 
no  obligation  to  answer  all  the 
responses. 

One  managing  editor  of  an 
Eastern  daily  did  reply  to  all 
55  of  the  bites  he  got  from  his 
blind  ad  in  E&P  recently.  He 
.says  he’ll  never  do  that  again. 

The  ad  sought  an  editorial 
department  worker  "with  broad 
ej^rience.”  He  got  eight  re¬ 
plies  from  men  stiJ  in  journal¬ 
ism  school  or  who  had  just 
graduated.  "All  were  sure  they 
could  swing  the  job.  Since  I 
answ'ered  all  letters,  thus  tell 
ing  them  the  location  of  the  Job, 


1  suppose  1  invited  the  protests 
I  got  when  I  indicated  to  them 
that  I  didn’t  feel  they  could 
handle  this  particular  job.  Sev¬ 
eral  wrote  again,  half  indig¬ 
nantly,  pointing  out  the  thor 
oughness  of  their  training  and 
seemingly  certain  that  I  could 
not  have  understood  in  the  first 
place. 

“Besides  these  worthy  young 
men — all  of  whom  may  be  well 
trained,  for  all  I  know,  but  just 
haven’t  had  daily  newspaper 
experience  for  some  years  as  we 
require  for  this  job— I  heard 
from  a  number  more  who,  when 
told  that  their  experience  writ¬ 
ing  radio  scripts,  doing  press 
association  work,  etc.,  didn’t 
qualify  them  for  this  work,  also 
wanted  to  argue  the  matter.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  man  is 
still  writing  to  me  spasmodi¬ 
cally,  after  a  month  and  a  half; 
he  is  now  trying  to  sell  me  a 
column  that  he  is  writing.  And 
then,  of  course,  we  got  the  ex¬ 
pected  crop  of  fair  to  well  quali¬ 
fied  applicants,  and  we  have 
hired  one  of  them  who  is  do¬ 
ing  the  work  very  satisfactor¬ 
ily.” 

Well,  when  a  fellow  is  after 
a  job  you  can’t  blame  him  for 
trying  and  putting  his  heart  and 
soul  into  the  effort.  But  the  ex¬ 
perience  has  convinced  this  edi¬ 
tor  that  it  isn’t  a  good  plan  to 
answer  all  applicants  to  a  blind 
ad,  “in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  invites  a  lot  of  argumentative 
responses  from  high  pressure 
artists  and  accomplishes  little.” 

Incidentally,  this  same  editor 
answered  12  blind  "situation 
wanted”  ads  in  E&P  and  heard 
from  only  four.  Is  it  any 
wonder  employers  don’t  always 
acknowledge  an  application? 

*  *  • 

IN  A  RECENT  issue.  Charles  E. 

Broughton,  editor  of  the  She¬ 
boygan  ( Wis. )  Press,  devoted 
his  editorial  column  to  “The 
Forgotten  Newspaper.”  It  was 
a  plaintive  comment  on  the  lack 
of  appreciation  shown  by  the 
public  and  various  organizations 
for  the  time,  space  and  help 
given  them  in  various  ways. 
Hundred  of  favors  are  asked 
of  a  newspaper,  he  noted,  and 
so  far  as  is  humanly  possible 
they  are  granted.  There  is  no 
local  drive  or  campaign,  no  suc¬ 
cessful  one,  without  the  aid  of 
newspaper  publicity.  Thousands 
of  columns  of  free  space  are 
given. 

And  yet.  few  people,  if  any. 
ever  take  pen  in  hand  to  thank 
a  newspaper  or  its  editor  for 
their  cooperation. 

We  suppose  that  is  one  of  the 
torches  newspapermen  will  have 
to  bear.  As  Broughton  wrote: 
“It  is  taken  for  granted  that  our 
job  is  to  do  this  work  and  do  it 
gratis.  If  it  is  a  community 
enterprise,  where  is  there  any 
good  newspaper  that  will  let  its 
home  community  down?  Show 
me  a  city  without  a  good  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  and  we  will 
show  you  a  city  that  is  dying 
by  inches.” 

Newspapermen  probably  al¬ 
ways  will  look  for  some  outward 


display  of  appreciation  for  their 
tireless  interest  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  But  except  in  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  rarely  pen¬ 
ned  letter,  it  will  be  missing. 
About  the  only  reward  of  this 
type  a  good  newsman  gets  is 
the  self-satisfaction  of  a  good 
job  well  done. 

In  Broughton’s  editorial  he  re¬ 
printed  Joseph  Story’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper: 

“Here  shall  the  Press  the 
people’s  right  maintain. 

Unawed  by  influence  and  un¬ 
bribed  by  gain; 

Here  patriot  Truth  her  glori¬ 
ous  precepts  draw, 

Pledg^  to  Religion,  Liberty 
and  Law.” 

■ 

College  Advertises 
For  Contributions 

St.  John’s  College  of  An¬ 
napolis,  Md.,  needs  money  and 
its  efforts  to  raise  some  are  as 
direct  as  they  can  be.  Recently 
the  school  made  its  appeal  in 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  ad  headed 
frankly:  “St.  John’s  College  is 
conducting  a  campaign  for  funds 
with  an  objective  of  $5,320,000.” 

Copy  in  the  ad,  which  de¬ 
scribed  the  college’s  unusual 
curriculum — all-required  course, 
with  no  electives  —  wound  up 
with  this:  “The  college  hopes 
that  this  advertisement  will 
reach  American  men  who  .  .  . 
have  resources  to  invest  in  con¬ 
solidating  this  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion.  St.  John’s  requires  $5,- 
320,000.  We  shall  welcome  in¬ 
quiries." 

■ 

John  Mooney  Wins 
Reporting  Award 

'Troy,  N.  Y. — The  1947  award 
for  distinguished  coverage  of 
state  affairs  was  conferr^  on 
John  Mooney,  Gannett  News¬ 
paper^  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Legislative  Correspondents’ 
Association  here  this  week. 

The  award,  $100  cash  and  a 
scroll,  is  presented  by  the  Alum¬ 
ni  of  the  LCA.  Last  year  it 
went  to  Raymond  I.  Borst,  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News.  Honorable 
mentions  were  given  for  1947  to 
William  E.  Pearson,  Watertown 
Times,  and  Kirtland  I.  King. 
United  Press, 

■ 

Dailies  Dominate 
Retail  Oilheat  Ads 

Newspapers  carried  the  bulk 
of  oilheating  advertising  placed 
by  retail  organizations  in  1947, 
according  to  a  survey  published 
by  Fueloil  &  Oil  Heat  magazine. 

Expenditures  per  deader  in 
various  media  were  listed  as: 
Newspapers,  $294;  telephone  di¬ 
rectory,  $71;  Direct  mail.  $66; 
radio,  $48;  billboards,  $6. 


De-InkingMill 
Being  Erected 
At  Gary,  Ind 

Gary,  Ind. — Foundations  fof 
the  new  Gary  newsprint  rec¬ 
lamation  plant  are  half  finished 
and  structural  steel  is  scheduled 
to  be  erected  this  month. 

The  $500,000  Gary  plant  will 
utilize  F.  B.  Oldham’s  cold- 
water  de-inking  process  for 
newsprint  reclamation,  with  aa 
estimated  annual  output  of  16- 
000  tons.  ’The  first  paper  is  er 
pected  to  roll  from  the  c^enders 
by  the  end  of  August. 

Space  is  being  provided  for 
the  installation  of  a  second 
paper-making  machine  whi%o 
would  increase  the  capacih 
150%. 

J.  Ralph  Snyder,  publisher  of 
the  Gary  Post-Tribune,  heads 
the  corporation  in  which  nine 
newspapers  and  a  magazine  are 
associated.  They  are;  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times,  Waukegan  (III) 
News-Sun,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post-Herald 
and  Register,  Superior  (Wis.) 
Evening  Telegram,  Bloomington 
( Ill. )  Pantograph  and  Cham¬ 
paign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette.  The 
magazine,  to  be  published  when 
paper  is  available,  is  named 
Nowadays,  Inc. 

The  newspapers  concerned 
will  depend  upon  the  plant's 
output  only  as  a  supplementary 
supply. 

■ 

Atkinson  Pushes 
Maritime  Mill  Plan 

Augusta,  Me. — E.  C.  Atkinson, 
pulpwocxl  operator  and  attorney 
of  Frederickton,  is  still  bu^ 
with  plans  for  a  newsprint  mill 
with  American  publishers  par¬ 
ticipating,  according  to  reports 
reaching  this  city. 

Legislation  to  assist  the  $65, 
000,000  project  by  incorporating 
it  under  the  laws  of  New  Bruns 
wick  is  being  drawn  up,  the  re 
ports  say.  The  company  would 
be  known  as  the  Maritime  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

The  plans  call  for  the  erec 
tion  of  a  huge  newsprint  mill 
in  New  Brunswick,  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  in  part  by  publishers  in 
the  United  States.  The  mill  is 
to  be  run  on  a  non-profit  c(k 
operative  basis. 

Frederick  C.  Bagley,  Sr.,  i 
former  vicepresident  and  gen 
eral  manager  of  the  Maine  Sei 
board  Paper  Co.  of  Bucksport 
who  has  been  associated  with 
Atkinson  in  the  Maritime  proi 
ect,  would  make  no  comment 
on  the  reports  reaching  hen 
from  Frederickton. 


«  Keeping  a  Jump  Ahead  of  Questions 

l  No  chess  game  was  ever  more  complicated 
I  than  the  intricate  pattern  of  answer-sources. 
I  It  may  require  many  hops,  skips,  and 
jumps  to  pin  down  one  fact.  The 
I  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washing- 
I  ton.  D.  C.,  checkmates  even  the  most 
'  difficult  priAlem  for  newspaper  read- 


The  Zanetville  Time*  Recorder  (M-22,330l 
S-12,705)  ha*  reneuied  it*  cantraet  for  The 
( Haskin  Sarvie*. 
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DUPLEX  (Division  of  Goss)  SHIPMENTS 
BREAK  ALL-TIME  RECORD 


Operating  under  Goss  management,  the  Duplex 
plant  shipped  five  Unituhular,  four  Standard  Tubular, 
and  three  .Model  E  Flat-Bed  presses  during  a  recent 
month  —  the  most  Duplex  equipment  ever  shipped 
in  a  single  30-day  period. 

Duplex  presses  are  being  produced  and  installed 
on  a  stepped-up  schedule,  and  all  field  service 
requirements  are  being  handled  promptly  and  effi- 
\  ciently  by  the  Goss  Company.  The  combined 
experience  of  the  two  organizations,  aggregating 
127  years,  is  being  devoted  to  the  development  of 
improved  designs  in  tubular  and  flat-bed  presses 
and  stereotype  equipment. 

Specific  information  on  all  models  of  Duplex 
‘  eipiipment  is  available  through  the  Goss  Chicago 
office;  service  inquiries  should  be  referred  to  the 
\  Duplex  Division  at  Battle  Creek. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  5.  Paulina  Street,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 
Duplex  Division;  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 


These  Duplex  Presses  were  shipped  during  the  record  month. 
Shipments  also  included  large  quantity  of  stereo  equipment. 

Cleveland  Shopping  News  Madras,  India  Sun-Democrat 

Cleveland,  Ohio  20-page  Unitubular  Press  complete  Paducah,  Ky. 

16.pa9e  Unitubulor  Press  Reporter-Telegram,  Midlapd,  Texes  ‘'•'’‘’9'’ 

16-page  Standard  Tubular  Press  Ukrainian  National  Association 

complete  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Pepper  Printing  Co.,  Gainesville,  Fla.  Model  E  Flat-Bed  Press  complete 

12-page  Standard  Tubular  Press  ,  ,  ,  _  . 

comolete  Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

^  Model  E  Flat-Bed  Press 

Catholic  Action  of  the  South 

New  Orleans,  La.  Benares,  India 

4-page  Standard  Tubular  unit  Model  E  Flat-Bed  Press 


Peninsula  Herald 
Monterey,  Calif, 
sage  Unitubular  unit 


Istanbul,  Turkey 

8-page  Unitubular  Press  complete 

Tel  Aviv,  Palestine 
8-page  Unitubular  Press  complete 


h>al«d  in  U.  S.  A 


CitUit 


CtEVELANO 

PITTSBURGH 


don’t  forget  the  MEN  in  MENus... 


“When  your  lemon  meringue  starts  a  harangue— 
don’t  use  that  recipe  again.  When  breakfast  be¬ 
comes  a  bore— it’s  time  you  changed  your  menus.” 

Tliat’s  the  kind  of  ad\  ice  Margaret  Follin  Kicks, 
Women’s  Editor  of  the  World-Telegram,  dispenses 

^  FUU  RUN  OROCERY  PRODUCT  ADVERTISING  IN 
NEW  YORK  WEEKDAY  NEWSPAPERS  ^1 947 

WorM-TBUgram 


Sun  [65091 
Jowmol-AfnBfican  1 592,441 


Mirror  [234,133 
TimoB  ll83,S3S 


Poet  [163,034 
HoroU  Tribufio  (159,5881 


NEW  YORK  ....  World  TtItgrom 


Pnn  CINCINNATI  . Post 

Prcsi  KENTUCKY . Post 


SAN  FRANCISCO . N*wi 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tim*, 


Control  Advfliung  D»portm»nt 


Covington  odition,  Cincinnoti  Post 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Nows-Sontino! 

230  Pork  Avanu*  •  Naw  York 


lavishly  to  her  thousands  of  readers— and  they  go 
for  it  like  bears  for  honey. 

Naturally,  Margaret  follows  through  with  excit¬ 
ing,  husband-delighting  menus,  perfect  panaceas 
for  keeping  pater  peaceful. 

Of  course,  Margaret’s  methods  in  menus  wouldn’t 
pay  off  unless  her  readers  had  the  wherewithal  to 
buy  the  best,  and  buy  variety.  That  they  do  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  World-Telegram’s  top-notch  position 
in  grocery  product  advertising  in  New  York. 


New  York  World-Telegram 

A  Scripps-H award  Newspaper 

If  it’s  Worth  Telling  .  .  .  it’s  in  the  World-Telegram 


DENVER . Rocky  Ml.  Now,  EVANSVILLE  . . Pm* 

BIRMINGHAM  . Post  HOUSTON . Pmt 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appool  FORT  WORTH . I’m* 

MEMPHIS  . Preii-Scimitor  ALBUQUERQUE . ^Tribew 

WASHINGTON  . News  EL  PASO . Horald-Pod 

Chicago  •  Son  Franciico  •  Oolroil  •  Cincinnati  •  Philadalphia  •  Fori  Weflh 
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